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Ji 
Social Dimensions of Latinization 


Alex Mullen 


1 Divine Latinization 


faciamque omnis uno ore Latinos (Vergil, Aeneid 12.837) 


I shall make them all Latins speaking one language’ 


So declares Jupiter at the end of Rome epic, a poem read, heard, and copied in 
writing exercises across the provinces, from the Bay of Biscay to Syria, the high- 
lands of Britain to the deserts of Africa. Jupiter was successful: significant linguis- 
tic reconfiguration happened under Rome,” and in the western Mediterranean 
provinces this was well underway by the time Vergil composed these words. At 
the end of the Roman period, a patchwork of local languages had been replaced 
or joined by Latin in most of the West.’ 

Jupiters words raise issues that confront the sprawling subject of Latinization. 
From this line of verse, and Junos words that precede it, we might assume that for 
Augustan Romans language was an important element of communal identity, as it 
is and has been, to varying extents, for many communities. What is interesting 
here is that it is not the locals who are being forced to take on the language of the 
conquerors, but rather the Trojans, who in return for settlement in their Italian 
promised land have to submit to the local vernacular. Are they, in a sense, being 
presented as a model for the future inhabitants of the expanding Roman world, 


This output has received funding from the European Research Council (ERC) under the European 
Unions Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme under grant agreement No. 715626 
(‘LatinNow’). 


1 All translations are my own. 

? The significant epichoric inscriptional output of the Italian Peninsula had halted by the end of the 
social war; see Crawford (1996a). Commentators suspect that the languages themselves, excluding 
Greek, were also lost (perhaps except for very restricted use/antiquarian interest) by the end of the 
first century CE; see Clackson (2015a), 78. 

? In this volume ‘West’ and ‘East’ refer to the two linguistic halves of the Roman world, the former 
composed of the western provinces stretching from Britain to the Balkans and including North Africa 
apart from Egypt and Cyrenaica, and the latter stretching from the Balkans to Syria and including 
Egypt and Cyrenaica. The linguistic boundary, based on the division between dominance of Latin or 
Greek usage, is sometimes referred to as the Jirecek Line (Jirecek 1911). The focus for all the chapters 
is Latinization: three consider primarily one region (Gaul, Britain, the Iberian Peninsula), others the 
western provinces or the Roman world more broadly. 


Alex Mullen, Social Dimensions of Latinization In: Social Factors in the Latinization of the Roman West. Edited by: 
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demonstrating that provincials need to take on Latin to constitute and create that 
new world? Would continental auxiliaries copying these verses in the barracks 
along Hadrian’s Wall or local elites in schools of rhetoric in Gaul have seen it this 
way, and, if so, how might they have responded? Reconstructing the attitudes and 
identities of the heterogenous provincial communities of the Roman West is no 
easy task, and the extent to which these may, or may not, have played a role in the 
linguistic developments under the Empire is even more uncertain. How do we 
recover the local voices of the inhabitants as they find themselves caught up in 
Rome's expansion? 

Elsewhere Vergil has Jupiter and other actors in the Aeneid encapsulate what 
might be interpreted as an empire-building and ‘civilizing’ mission for the 
Romans, a theme confronted in several of the contributions and revisited, again 
through Jupiter’s words in the final book of the Aeneid, in the afterword to this 
collection. Other ancient authors portray this mission specifically in the context 
of the expansion of the provinces and again highlight the linguistic aspect. Pliny 
the Elder, for example, claims that the gods have chosen Italy so that: 


caelum ipsum clarius faceret, sparsa congregaret imperia ritusque molliret et tot 
populorum discordes ferasque linguas sermonis commercio contraheret ad conlo- 
quia et humanitatem homini daret breuiterque una cunctarum gentium in toto 
orbe patria fieret. (NH 3.39) 


it might make the heavens themselves more glorious, unite the dispersed 
empires, civilize behaviour, draw together the discordant and wild tongues of 
so many peoples in a shared language, bestow humanitas on mankind, and, in 
short, become the one fatherland of all nations of the Earth. 


These Romano-centric passages do not offer a subtle assignment of agency: a 
divine power, Jupiter for Vergil and numen deum for Pliny, makes these things 
happen to other peoples, the Trojans in one case and the provincials in the other. 
This raises the question, which has troubled commentators for some time, 
whether any imperial language policy was involved in the Latinization process, or 
whether it happened gradually and spontaneously, with provincial agency. As we 
shall demonstrate in Section 4, while the Empire may not, at least perhaps until 
Diocletian, have had a single, all-encompassing language policy, there was cer- 
tainly an interest in what sociolinguists term language management, including 
the expression of language ideologies and agreed norms of practice.* 


* ‘Language policy’ refers to governmental-level decision-making and implementation of directives 
about language use. ‘Language management is a broader term, used to refer to ideologies, approved 
practices, and lower-level rules about language use. The line between the two, especially in the absence 
of evidence, can be hard to draw, hence the specifications ‘single’ ‘all-encompassing, ‘widespread’ 
attached to language policy here. 
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If we agree then that no widespread language policy that set out to replace local 
languages with Latin existed in the western provinces, how should we understand 
the mechanisms involved in Latinization ‘on the ground’? It seems clear that 
a series of social factors made Latin appealing;? however, when language is 
considered by ancient authors in a context that we might deem relevant to this 
process, including indeed in the two passages above, it is usually closely linked 
with humanitas ‘religion, ‘customs, and ‘laws. This raises an issue with which 
the contributors to this volume have all wrestled: since life is full of intertwined 
sociocultural elements, and language is part of everything and linked to everything, 
how can we successfully isolate and assess the impact of specific factors that may 
have promoted the spread of Latin? 


2 Social Dimensions and Challenging Assumptions 


The process of Latinization is central to understanding life and languages in the 
Roman West. But the substantial linguistic changes under Roman rule have often 
been treated as simply an unremarkable part of ‘Romanization. As Woolf remarks, 
‘Romanists sometimes take the existence of the Latin West for granted’ Even the 
term ‘Latinization is far from ideal. It risks attracting unwanted assumptions: that 
the focus is uniquely on Latin, that provincials jump onto a process with a desired 
and ‘civilized’ endgame of becoming 'Latinized; and that Latin itself is a monolith. 
This volume, and our work more broadly in the LatinNow project, instead 
explores diversity? We are interested in the provincial voices, from those who 
continue to speak and write local languages, to those who become bilingual and 
those who shift to Latin relatively quickly. We focus on the range of their diver- 
gent experiences, multiple identities, and variegated linguistic environments. 
Importantly, we appreciate that even those who take on Latin do not necessarily 
do so to take on a Roman identity, though several chapters eloquently explain 
why this is often the case, and explore the mechanisms behind it (Beltrán, 
Meyer).'? 

We should avoid thinking in simplistic terms whereby Latin = Roman identity, 
and non-Latin - local identity. Latin was often a practical means to an end—for 
example, in the internal administration of the pottery of La Graufesenque, where 
it appears to have been used interchangeably with Gaulish, sometimes producing 
mixed texts born out of the mechanical combination of linguistic material from 


? For key discussions, see Cooley (2002); Woolf (1998), esp. ch. 4. 

© See Woolf (1998), 54-60, for a discussion of humanitas. ? Woolf (2002), 181. 

* Mullen and Willi (forthcoming) presents the interdisciplinary labours of the team by Roman 
province; Mullen and Woudhuysen (forthcoming) the post-Roman continuation. 

? See Mattingly (2011) for discrepant experience. 19 See also Beltrán (2015). 
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different oral and written sources that used alternately Latin or Gaulish. These 
first- to second-century CE firing lists and associated documents reflect a mass 
production centre that worked bilingually, with some individual potters appar- 
ently even having both Latin and Gaulish names, which could be used as appro- 
priate. Through detailed analysis of the language in context, we can reconstruct 
the possible nature of oral and written bilingualism and start to hear these pro- 
vincial voices in their workshops. In their firing lists we do not sense a concern 
with the presentation through language of binary Roman/local identities." For 
scenarios such as these commentators have argued that Latin seems to have 
played a part in the creation of a range of new realities in local communities 
that cannot necessarily be tied to ‘becoming Roman’ in a narrow sense." 
Indeed, provincial Latin itself is complex: there is no one Latin, as we often 
conceive of it through our grammar books, but rather an array of regional and 
social variations." 

To situate this complexity, the core chapters of the book (2-12) begin and end 
with wide perspectives: Beltrán reaches back into the pre-Roman world, squeez- 
ing information from the sometimes ineloquent epigraphic remains, and Rochette 
extends our view to the sixth century CE, deploying (and challenging) a range of 
guides from Suetonius to Pope Gregory the Great. These chapters highlight the 
disciplinary and evidential depth and breadth of this volume: contributors are 
imperial and late-antique Roman historians, Roman archaeologists, literary 
scholars, epigraphers, papyrologists, and sociolinguists—often in combination. 
They each focus on a factor in Latinization, but intersecting factors mean that the 
volume should ideally be read as a whole, and the limitations that the authors 
identify in assessing their drivers of Latinization should be heeded.” 

The volume has been ordered by linking threads. With Beltrán (Chapter 2) we 
delve into the nature of epigraphic cultures across time and space. He explores the 
links between status, epigraphic habit, and Latinization, and the specificities of 
the ‘core’ and ‘peripheral’ regions of the Roman West compared to the East, which 
help to explain the linguistic developments. He ends with a focus on the 
Republican Iberian Peninsula, showing differences between the functions of local 
languages and Latin in written sources from Ulterior and Citerior, the result of 
the differences in the ‘linguistic configuration of both provinces’ (p. 47). Houten 


1 There is a striking difference between the flexibility seen in the internal documents and the 
stamps on the samian ware sold across the Empire, which exclusively use Latin. Both Wilson and 
Wolff deploy this material in their chapters. It is important to remember that, though La Graufesenque 
is the best-attested example of its type, there is documentary evidence from other western provincial 
potteries. Recent discussion of language and literacy in the internal administration of mass produc- 
tion potteries can be found in Mullen (2023b; forthcoming b). 

See Hingley (2005), 102. 13 Adams (2003a; 2007; 2013). 

14 See, e.g., Houten, p. 52, Kolb, pp. 119-20, and Wisniewski, p. 249: '[t]he frequent problem that 
sociolinguists have with distinguishing the impact of religion from other factors of linguistic change is 
particularly acute in this case, as Latin was the language of religion, culture, and power? 
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(Chapter 3) explores the same peninsula, deploying modern sociolinguistic 
models to illuminate the role that the development of urban centres may have had 
in the spread of Latin and epigraphic culture, and setting it in the longue durée. 
His chapter intertwines the theme of status, already linked to colonization and 
municipalization by Beltran, with that of trade, showcased by Wilson in the next. 
Status is indeed vital to understanding Latinization and a thread that runs 
through all the chapters. It is worth restating that status can be situational and 
multiple, a perspective echoed by Horster in her closing discussion when she 
argues the importance of exploring the ‘multiple roles’ of individuals. An auxil- 
iary solider, for example, might have a high status in a specific local context 
thanks perhaps to physical prowess and ties to a family with deep-rooted local 
status, and the status symbols of the army and the eventual receipt of Roman 
citizenship may confer further power and influence depending on the community’s 
relationship with Rome. But that same solider, according to his rank, may have a 
low status within the army itself and, though a Roman citizen after discharge, 
outside his local community might, in some contexts, reside towards the bottom 
of the citizenship hierarchy. Provincial elites with an apparently lesser category of 
citizenship, the Latin right rather than Roman, might well have considerably 
higher status, dependent on their backgrounds and routes to Latin citizenship, than 
those who receive full citizenship as veterans.'? In fact ‘it would be dangerous to 
assume that families with Roman citizenship were wealthier or better connected 
than their non-citizen peers, merely because they had Roman citizenship."® 
Wilson’s Chapter 4 draws on decades of research on the Roman economy to 
argue that it must have been a key driver of Latinization, focusing on the 
Latinizing effects of slavery, traders, and mobile craftsmen, and arguing that 
learning Latin would have reduced transaction costs in the same way as a single 
currency. Taking up the story in early Britannia, Cooley (Chapter 5) presents an 
alternative model to Latinization via the military or local elite, through a case 
study of early Londinium. She searches out the mechanisms, including economic 
activity, that might explain differential Latinization and the social groups that 
might have acted as vectors. Kolb opens Chapter 6 with more of these potential 
vectors: the traders with Britain making dedications at Colijnsplaat, now in the 
Netherlands. She explores the physical vectors of spread, driving home the impact 
of Roman transport infrastructure and the physical messages along its routes that 
both reflected and created linguistic context. She suggests that, even in public and 
highly symbolic Roman milestone texts, there is evidence for a pragmatic toler- 
ance of local linguistic environments, an attitude that she, with others in the 


13 Tt is worth remembering also that Roman citizenship, while generally thought of as a desirable 
and privileged status, also brought with it certain constraints—for example, concerning marriage and 
inheritance; see Ando and Lavan (2021), 20-1. 

16 Ando and Lavan (2021), 13. 
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volume, argues may have contributed to the success of Latin in the West." Speidel 
in Chapter 7 investigates the army, a group that in some cases built, and in many 
cases exploited, this infrastructure. He forces us to rethink one of our most closely 
held assumptions about Latinization, and his argument will be considered further 
in Section 5. Wolff (Chapter 8) takes up more expansively the theme of education 
in the West, which Speidel has considered for the army. She provides a welcome 
survey of evidence from the provinces, beginning with the well-known, but argu- 
ably weakly helpful, literary sources, before turning to epigraphy and archaeology. 
Finding little evidence for formal structures of education and echoing the 
thoughts of many other contributors, she concludes that learning in the provinces 
was commonly undertaken in an informal and ad hoc fashion. 

Meyer’s rich contribution (Chapter 9) aims to illuminate the links we com- 
monly make between Latinization and the law, demonstrating how embedded 
they are in particular with status. Looking to the early legal texts displayed in the 
Iberian Peninsula, and echoing Houten’s chapter, she argues that in those com- 
munities even Latin speakers would have struggled to understand the compli- 
cated legal concepts, but that instead ‘they were accepting, and assimilating, a 
prestigious Roman cultural package’ (p. 187). She then moves into the realms of the 
non-elite, taking us into sometimes disconcertingly unfamiliar territory produced 
by the overlap between justice, religion, and magic, and finding therein drivers 
for Latinization. Cazanove and Estarán explore this territory further in Gaul for 
Chapter 10, weaving together archaeological and sociolinguistic perspectives. 
They highlight the multifarious nature of religious and magical practices, demon- 
strating that Latinization and Roman epigraphic culture are spread by some prac- 
tices, notably in the imperial cult, but that local languages and their epigraphic 
expression are retained by others. Careful contextual analysis allows the authors 
to discuss different rhythms of Latinization across some regions of Gaul and to 
question our assumed dating for linguistic and epigraphic change. Wisniewski, in 
a provocative chapter (11) that might challenge received wisdom, argues that 
Christianity did not have a major Latinizing effect on the western provinces, since 
they were essentially already Latinized (see further below). Rochette (Chapter 12) 
then takes us from Augustus to Justinian focusing on those at the very top of the 
Roman power pyramid, trying to recover their attitudes towards language politics 
and the ways in which these might, or might not, have had any impact on their 
empires. 

The factors that are explored— status (including citizenship), urbanism, 
administration, the economy, infrastructure, mobility, the army, education, law, 
imperial religion, Christianity, language management, and attitudes—are widely 
seen as drivers of the spread of Latin, and indeed can be reflected in studies of the 


17 See Chapter 13 for a different reading of the motivation behind the use of the local language in 
this context. 
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spread of languages in other cultures.'? The contributions together, however, offer 
something new: they confront the complexity from a multidisciplinary perspec- 
tive, offer more sensitivity to the provincial perspective and local languages, and, 
in some cases, challenge our assumptions. The army and Christianity are not 
major factors, at least according to Speidel and Wisniewski, slavery appears as an 
overlooked driver (Wilson), and Meyer takes us from the familiar territory of 
elites needing Latin to access legal privilege and protections to a more radical 
exploration of the pursuit of Latin for Volksjustiz by the sub-elite. Differential 
Latinization can be witnessed across the provinces, and the way that both the 
pan-provincial social factors and local specificities might interplay in generating 
this complexity is vital to understanding the macro-sociolinguistic and broader 
sociocultural picture. Indeed, together they are crucial in constructing a social 
history of the Roman West. 

The contributors warn us, and particularly Horster in her closing remarks, not 
only about assumptions but also about the fragile evidential basis. On the ques- 
tion of the linguistic role of Christianity in the West, Wisniewski argues that, 
‘while the impact of Latinization on Christianization is obvious, the opposite rela- 
tion is less so’ (p. 256). He argues that any linguistic impact by Christianity would 
have been experienced far from cities in more isolated regions, which may not 
have been Latin speaking even in the fourth century, when Christianity was start- 
ing to penetrate the rural interior. But, while Wisniewski can find evidence for 
Christianity’s enhancement of literacy among the provincial clergy, he bemoans 
the fact that he cannot reach into rural contexts and see how local people may 
have communicated with this group. Key settings can often be approached only 
through indirect comments from other contexts and fortuitous scraps of evidence. 

The familiar spectre of the relationship between spoken and written language 
haunts all the chapters and creates troubling dark patches that the contributors 
valiantly combat. Even when we have Latin texts, we cannot be sure whether their 
‘authors’ spoke Latin: reliance on manuals, basic rote learning, and support from 
go-to literates make even this most straightforward of assumptions shaky. The 
recent optimism of a palaeographer that the Roman world exhibited a ‘very high 
level of literacy and [...] intense and diffuse graphic practices in every corner of 
the empire, as the documentary finds themselves bear witness"? cannot easily be 
supported. While literacy was successful ‘horizontally’ across contexts and func- 
tions, even reaching rural contexts in so-called peripheral provinces such as 
Britannia (Cooley) and into local administration of potteries (Wilson), it never 
attained the same ‘vertical’ depth. The Roman world was highly literate, ‘bound 
together by writing [...] both a social symbol and an integrative by-product of 


18 For some thoughts on comparative sociolinguistic studies, and the common links made between 
the spread of English and Latin, see Mullen (forthcoming a). 
1% De Robertis (2020), 41-2. For a similar view, see Ollerer (1996). 
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Roman government, economy, and culture,” but literacy remained low, in any 
case nowhere near the levels reached in the industrial period onwards.” 

One casualty of this wide, but not deep, literacy is that various groups can end 
up neglected. In this volume half of the Roman world’s population appears only 
occasionally. This is in no small part because women are less (obviously) engaged 
in our written sources, which are dominated by male actors, whether soldiers, 
elites, or craftsmen. Women do appear, particularly in lapidary inscriptions,” but 
commentators are (rightly) cautious about who writes and produces these 
inscriptions, and (arguably wrongly) often make an assumption that males are the 
creators. One might suspect that women were more engaged with our non-lapidary 
sources than their relative lack of named appearances within them suggests,”* 
with famous exceptions, such as the birthday invitation from Vindolanda (Fig. 1.1). 
We catch glimpses of these possibilities in iconography, such as the image of 


Figure 1.1 Ink-written wooden-leaf tablet with birthday invitation from Claudia 
Severa to Lepidina, 97-103 CE, found at the Vindolanda fort. The final four lines on 
the right-hand side are a personal message, probably added to the message by Claudia 
Severa herself. (British Museum, CC BY-NC-SA 4.0.) 


?° Hopkins (1991), 144. 

?' Levels of ancient literacy have been discussed intensively over the decades, with a fixation on Harris 
(1989). In order to advance understanding of literacy in the Roman world, we should integrate a broad 
evidence base, not only the variety of non-lapidary epigraphy (writing tablets, curse tablets, so-called 
instrumentum domesticum, etc.) —which has increasingly been on the agenda in recent decades, including 
for Harris (e.g. 1993; 1995; 2014)—but also the non-textual sources, particularly the archaeological 
evidence for writing equipment. For a more fruitful approach, termed socio-literacy, see Mullen (2021). 
This subject is treated in detail in Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). For an introductory guide to Roman 
writing equipment, see Willi (2021); for the archaeology of writing, see Eckardt (2018). 

?' See Hemelrijk (2021). 

?* Note, for example, the complete absence of women in the texts of the Bloomberg tablets (Tomlin 
2016), 57. Conversely, women seem to be more widely attested in the graffiti from Pompeii; see Milnor 
(2014), ch. 4; Woeckner (2002); they also appear relatively regularly in the so-called curse tablets in 
the north-western provinces, in which McKie (2017) finds 24% of the victims and 22% of the petition- 
ers are female. 
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the butcher's ‘wife’ from a relief found in Rome (Fig. 1.2), the Campanian wall 
paintings," and the numerous burials of women across the provinces containing 
writing equipment.? As commentators of the ancient world, we have to strive to 
make sense of this dispersed evidence, and perhaps the frequent depositing of 
writing equipment in female funerary contexts should at least encourage those 
who assign agency in literacy to men to pause. We can imagine that women might 
have found Latin literacy useful for undertaking record-keeping for their male 
relatives, taking up the (admittedly certainly not gender equal) opportunities 
offered by the Roman world,”* cementing their status and extending access to the 
same for their children. 

Sociolinguistic models from the modern world help us relatively little on this 
issue: women act as conservators of traditional language in some communities 
and are at the forefront of linguistic change in others,” and the contexts are so 


Figure 1.2 Funerary relief, dating to 140-150 CE, found reused in a building in 
Trastevere. It shows a butcher at work, with a female presumably engaged in 
bookkeeping. (© Skulpturensammlung, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden, inv. 
Hm 418. Photograph by H.-P. Klut/E. Estel, reproduced with kind permission.) 


*4 Writing equipment and acts of writing on tombstones are almost exclusively associated with 
men. The women with writing equipment on the wall paintings have had their literacy denied by 
Meyer, who argues that these women have the ‘pose and attributes of Muses, and ‘if they [the artists] 
attempt to depict "real" women, they at best convey female aspirations to unreal qualities. Men could 
aspire to the literary life, but their companions—Muses or women portrayed as Muses—could only 
aspire to inspire it (Meyer 2009, 589). 

?* For focus on writing equipment in graves, which shows that women’s graves are proportionally 
much better represented than we might have expected from the literary and iconographic evidence, 
see Eckardt (2017); (2018), 155-65; Lüginbuhl (2017). See LatinNow’s webGIS, gis.latinnow.eu, for 
Lüginbuhl5 data set. See Cooley, this volume, pp. 111-12, for a female burial from Southwark, London, 
which may contain unusual evidence for literacy. 

°° For women in the civic life of the western provinces, see Hemelrijk and Woolf (2013). It is 
unclear to what extent women’s patterns of activity in the much richer documentary sources from 
Roman Egypt (Bagnall and Cribiore 2008) might be a model for the West. As our evidence from the 
West becomes more substantial, detailed comparative analysis should become possible. 

?' See Clackson (2012), 52-7; Eckert and McConnell-Ginet (2003); Langslow (2002), esp. 28; Piller 
and Pavlenko (2004). 
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diverse and specific as to resist generalization. Similarly, we find examples of 
women as both linguistic traditionalists and innovators in the Roman world. 
Clackson (2012) raises the possibility of women having roles in vernacular per- 
sistence by drawing attention to the possible link between women and traditional 
linguistic and cultic activity (e.g. in Roman Gaul and the Veneto).”* But he admits 
that the evidence is ‘scattered, and ‘hard and fast claims are elusive.” A recent 
chapter in a book exploring ethnic diversity and cultural identity in the Roman 
world mentions a set of material relevant for this debate. Shaw notes that, in the 
funerary epigraphy from the mountainous Cheffia region of North Africa, all 
females bore names that look ‘very Latin; and they are all memorialized in Latin: 
‘Not one of them is memorialized in the palaeo-Tamazight script or in a palaeo- 
Tamazight/Latin bilingual??? This is in contrast to the men of the region, who 
were identified with ‘elements of traditional culture and ethnic affiliation?! Shaw 
opines that 


there must surely be a strong presumption that indigenous women, as in many 
comparable instances in the western provinces of the empire, were special bearers 
of local identity [...] Apparently these women, who were surely in the majority, 
simply did not present themselves in the field of public epigraphy.?? 


Whether in the minority or not, it seems as if in Cheffia there may have been 
women who were linguistic innovators, or at least they were publicly associated 
with such behaviours. As Clackson suggests, we should be alert ‘to gender as one 
of the potentially important factors in language conservation and language shift? 
and not shy away from stitching together the clues. 


3 Voices of the Provinces 


Classicists have rarely engaged fully with the non-classical languages that the 
western provincials they study spoke and, in some regions, wrote. “Voices of the 
provinces tend to be those found in provincial Latin epigraphy. Books devoted to 
‘the local frequently ignore texts written in local languages.?* Most of the chapters 
in this volume, however, integrate the full range of written materials, from the 


?* For Gaulish, see Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2020). For the Venetic material from the sanctuary of 
Este-Baratella, see McDonald (2019). 

?? Clackson (2012), 56, 57. 30 Shaw (2021), 74. 

ĉl Speidel uses this same evidence for military men not using Latin in their home communities (p. 138). 

?? Shaw (2021), 74. 33 Clackson (2012), 57. 

** For an example, see Johnston (2017). Omrani's evocative travels (2017) in Roman Gaul do not 
consider Gaulish materials. 
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Phoenicio-Punic and Palaeohispanic in the Iberian Peninsula (Beltran and 
Houten) to Gaulish (Cazanove and Estarán). 

In ranging over this material, all the contributors grapple to a greater or lesser 
extent with the relationships between language and identity. Beltrán reminds us 
that the links between languages and identities are socially constructed and vary 
greatly over space and time, warning against extrapolating the ‘very particular 
function in the modern Europe of nations’ (p. 35) to other contexts. He cites 
Crystal's declaration that language is the primary index, or symbol, or register of 
identity,” arguing that it falls into this trap. But the point of Crystal's statement is 
perhaps rather that languages are always related to some form or another of identity/ 
identities, which is different from saying that languages are always specifically 
linked to national identity.” Modern sociolinguists and the contributors are 
therefore in accord. The issue that arises is then which of the various multiple 
identities that any individual/community/region might hold, and which of the 
different aspects of their environments and interactions, can be linked to aspects 
of language use and attitudes. This goes to the heart of what sociolinguists of the 
ancient world want to do, the struggles that they face, and why they are poten- 
tially fundamental in constructing Roman histories. 

Sociolinguists of provincial communities do not receive much help from 
Roman commentators. Elite Romans, particularly perhaps those not of provincial 
origins," were generally not interested in writing about the myriad languages 
other than ‘their own’ Latin and Greek,” nor in carving up linguistic realities into 
mono-, bi- and multilingualism,?? despite the fact that bi- and multilingualism 
was commonplace.^? Highly educated Romans, mirroring Greek practice, focused 


35 Crystal (2000), 40. 

?* Indeed, in the pages preceding this quotation, Crystal is talking about regional dialects of 
English in England. 

?' The ‘local’ western provincial elites had, particularly in non-Mediterranean provinces, close 
links to non-Latin-speaking communities and may have even continued to speak local languages. But 
their voices are not commonly heard in the extant literature, and, when they are, the medium, as a 
result of social pressures, is Latin. 

?* Bozia and Mullen (2021); Lejeune (1949); Rochette (1995). 

°° Concepts akin to modern ‘bilingualism and ‘multilingualism’ do not seem to have been much in 
evidence (see Dubuisson 1983 for vocabulary of Roman bilingualism), and modern linguistic ways of 
thinking about, and describing, bilingualism are not obviously in view. Romans used the term utraque 
lingua, literally ‘both languages, which is often translated as ‘both our languages [Latin and Greek]. 
But the main use of utraque lingua has ‘une forte résonance culturelle et littéraire (Dubuisson 1981, 
281), rather than purely linguistic. It seems that this term was preferentially used by Roman elites to 
encode entanglement of Greek and Latin culture (though not exclusively; for the occasional use of 
utraque lingua/uterque sermo beyond Latin-Greek, see Biville 2018, 22). bilinguis, used in Roman 
texts merely a handful of times and often reserved to describe ambiguous, misleading speech rather 
than bilingualism as we understand it, was usually reserved for ‘foreigners’ (Carthaginians, for 
example); see Elder (2019); Poccetti (1986). 

*° For bi- and multilingualism in the Roman world, see Adams (2003a; 2003b; 2007); Adams, Janse, 
and Swain (2002); Biville (2018); Biville, Decourt, and Rougement (2008); Clackson (2015a); Clackson 
and Horrocks (2007); Cotton et al. (2009); Ruiz Darasse and Lujan (2011); Kaimio (1979); Millar 
(1968); Mullen and James (2012); Mullen (2013a); Rochette (1997; 2010a). 
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primarily on the standardization of Latin, notions of purity and excellence in 
language,’ and in the relationship in utraque lingua. Those in the higher echelons 
clearly knew about aliena lingua and alienus/externus/peregrinus sermo. They 
referenced foreign languages in ethnographic discussions,** exhibited curiosity 
when it came to loanwords, and must have grappled with them through 
interpreters, but compared to their obsession with Greek these multiple lan- 
guages received little attention,** perhaps with the exception of Etruscan and 
Punic.* Ovid bemoans being exiled among ‘barbarian communities on the Black 
Sea, and eventually claims to have learnt Getan and Sarmatian (Tristia 5.12.58), 
but we learn precious little about these languages. 

When we turn to the provincial populations, it is arguably nigh-on impossible 
to reconstruct linguistic ideologies and attitudes for the masses, who did not leave 
behind any writing, let alone descriptions of their relationship with languages, 
identities, and cultures.“ Beltrán is even relatively pessimistic about the prospects 
of recovering the relationships with Latin that the creators of the epichoric 
inscriptions may have experienced:^ ‘we do not have any account from a local 
perspective of the reasons why Latin displaced local languages so radically, 
despite not having been imposed by Rome’ (p. 49). But, thanks to pioneering 
work led by Beltrán in the documentation and analysis of the Palaeoeuropean 


^' Clackson (2015b). 

* See the statements at the opening of Caesar's Gallic Wars, where the communities of Gaul are 
(crudely) divided according to lingua, instituta, and leges (language, customs, and laws). 

* See Mairs (2023; 2020); Wiotte-Franz (2001); Wilson, this volume. 

^* Rochette (1995), 12, claims that Latin grammarians before the Byzantine period, with the excep- 
tion of some etymological comments in Varro, do not make reference to ‘local’ languages. This over- 
looks the work of, for example, fourth-century Consentius (De barbarismis et metaplasmis) which 
discusses the barbarism of provincial speech (the focus on regional varieties of Latin) and barbarolexis 
(words in Latin from foreign languages) (Mari 2021). Admittedly, however, Consentius' focus is over- 
whelmingly on the former. Biville (2018) is right to temper the notion, inspired, in her view, by 
Lejeune (1949), that Romans are never interested in local languages, but her snippets of largely non- 
specific evidence scattered over centuries (e.g. uox diuersa used to describe the hubbub of large audi- 
ences/communities) hardly support her conclusion that ‘[wle owe thanks to Romans for this 
advancement in the history of the plurality of languages' (Biville 2018, 24). Indeed, earlier in her chap- 
ter she states that, '[a]s languages that were “other” in their relationship to Latin, and diverse in their 
plurality, foreign languages also were generally relegated to the generic category of barbaric languages. 
They did not even deserve to be taken into account and differentiated because, unlike Latin and 
Greek, they were languages neither of international power nor of international learning, and above all, 
because very few people could understand them' (Biville 2018, 12). 

^* Claudius apparently wrote histories of the Etruscans and of the Carthaginians, which might have 
required some knowledge of the languages (Cornell 1976). Magos treatise on agriculture was trans- 
lated from Punic and several lines of Punic appear in Plautus' Poenulus. See Roller (2022) for early 
Punic geographical writings. 

46 But crude commentary about the spread of Latin can be made using the distribution of writing 
equipment in provinces where only Latin is written; see Mullen (forthcoming c). 

47 Clackson (20152), 13, remarks that ‘[m]ost speakers and writers in ancient Greek and Latin did 
not have the vocabulary to make a distinction between classing something as a language or a dialect: 
‘Epichoric is used in this volume to designate ‘local, while also explicitly excluding ‘colonial’ local— 
i.e. Latin can be a local language but not an 'epichoric one. 
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languages,** we have been able to explore linguistic practices and attitudes using 
apparently unpromising materials. We can use sociolinguistic techniques sup- 
plemented by detailed contextual information to explore the sociolinguistic 
dimension of life in the provinces. Instead of focusing on what the text directly 
imparts, we listen to the ‘micro-sociolinguistic’ features, the monophthongized 
diphthongs, the weakened consonants, the loanwords, the interference from sec- 
ond languages, the simplifications of case usage, and map their occurrence against 
a range of social factors. We can consider the ‘macro-sociolinguistic picture too: 
choices of language for different functions, for example, or speed of death of cer- 
tain variants or extent of bilingualism. These two levels of sociolinguistic analysis 
have been a major focus since the turn of the millennium, inspired in particular 
by the work of Jim Adams and József Herman, and continue in projects such as 
the one that produced this volume. 

The western provincials participating in the vast Roman documentary output 
would have had a sense of what standard forms of Latin were, compared to any 
other local languages they would have spoken. Formal Roman military, adminis- 
trative, and legal texts, for example, followed strict and widely adopted conven- 
tions about layout, linguistic and orthographic norms, formulae, and script.^? 
From first-century CE London, in the early days of the province, the so-called 
Bloomberg stylus tablets, containing largely financial and legal documents pre- 
sumably written by a mix of continentals and Britons, demonstrate the early and 
wholesale adoption of Roman documentary practices (Cooley).?' It is hard to see 
how people engaged in these formal documentary contexts could not have had a 
sense of linguistic norms. 

Conversely, the vast majority of provincials not directly involved in the Roman 
imperial documentary machinery were probably used to operating in a context of 
more flexible multilingualism, where often related Indo-European local languages 
(Celtic and Germanic varieties in some of the northern provinces) and types of 
Latin (regional vernaculars such as British Latin and Gallic Latin) would have 
been picked up and used as necessary? These western provincials, the majority 
of whom continued to live in rural settlements, did not have access to systematic 
education, and educational materials for learning local ‘indigenous’ languages, as 
far as we can tell, did not exist.** In the absence of a nation-state-style linguistic 


48 See, most recently, the series of chapters on Palaeoeuropean languages: https://ifc.dpz.es/ojs/ 
index.php/palaeohispanica/issue/view/20. Palaeoeuropean languages are the attested non-colonial 
languages of Europe, the earliest written stratum of local languages. This is a modern usage defined by 
Beltrán and team and should be distinguished from Alteuropäisch, which refers to a reconstructed 
prehistoric linguistic strata of Europe before the advent of writing. 

* See Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). 5° For a flavour, see Mullen and Bowman (2021). 

51 Tomlin (2016). The proportion of locals in the mix is unknown and may be low. 

?? For regional varieties of Latin, see Adams (2007). 

?* The known colloquia, grammars, lexica, and other language-learning aids are designed to teach 
Latin and/or Greek; see Dickey (2012). When we find evidence for rudimentary learning of the 
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ideology and of widespread formal language learning, languages may not have 
had circumscribed meaning for these provincials. Linguistic resources may have 
been carved up differently, and attitudes to languages and identities may have been 
based on now largely irrecoverable local concerns (slightly different forms of 
Celtic used in neighbouring villages or territories may have had significance, for 
example).°* In this context we might wonder whether provincials, with what we 
would consider more than one language, might have seen themselves as having 
multiple languages or a single repertoire, and whether they ever thought of them- 
selves as bi-/multilingual. Speech was perhaps less constrained by socially and 
politically constructed “Languages: In areas with intensive bi- and multilingual- 
ism, but little recognition of the conceptual hard lines linguists draw around lin- 
guistic resources to create linguistic entities, translingualism may have been 
prevalent. This concept can be used to refer to the complexities of oral and/or 
written outputs, which reflect flexible linguistic repertoires (involving, for 
example, hybrid forms or forms that we might classify as expressing more than 
one language at the same time, as we see in some of the texts on Roman-period 
spindle whorls).?? It is significant that we find hints of translingualism in written 
sources, since by their nature they tend to rely on more standardized linguistic 
entities. Through this enigmatic evidence we can try to evoke aspects of the range 
of mindsets and contexts, however difficult that might be, of the ancient produ- 
cers and consumers of language. 

One of the original and promising macro-sociolinguistic conversations that 
can be drawn from this volume evokes the possible existence of a local lingua 
franca in the pre-Roman and Roman context. Beltrán raises this in his consider- 
ation of why the Roman West behaves differently linguistically in comparison to 
the eastern Mediterranean. He argues that ‘powerful lingua francas' such as Greek 
and Aramaic, supported by their cultural and literary traditions, partially explain 
the weak Latinization of the East, and that the lack of similar vehicular languages 
in the West helps to explain strong Latinization (p. 33). As with many of these 
social factors, it is hard to demonstrate a causal link, though the argument is 
enticing. Later, however, Beltrán makes a tentative case for the possible role of 
Gaulish, the Celtic language of Gaul, as a lingua franca of at least Celtic-speaking 


alphabet, it is often difficult to be sure which is the language of instruction and/or writing. A tile from 
Cháteaubleau (France) contains an alphabet from A to X, and then the start of a second, A to D, in less 
neat handwriting (the alphabet may have continued in the section of the tile that has broken off) (RIG 
II.2 fig. 131 bis). A dozen or so Latin inscriptions on tile have been found at the site, as well as a small 
number of Gaulish examples, so it is unclear whether this was intended to be an alphabet used to learn 
to write Latin or Gaulish in Latin script (‘Gallo-Latim). For writing in tile production, see Charlier 
(2004). See also Wolff, this volume. 

?* Work is underway in the RIIG project (https://riig.huma-num.fr/) to explore regional variation 
in the Gaulish epigraphic corpus, but the prospects are sadly limited given the available contextual 
evidence. Beltrán makes the essential point that, *where there is less epigraphic density and fewer liter- 
ary sources, it is more difficult to establish linguistic or dialectal differences' (p. 30). 

55 For the spindle whorls and translingualism, see Mullen (2022). 
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parts of the western provinces. Though Kolb dismisses this possibility, her 
description of the use of the Celtic term for distance, leuga, in the Latin mile- 
stones from a swathe of the north-western provinces (pp. 128-32) might support 
the case. Gaulish is one of the few local languages written well into the imperial 
period, and it probably survives orally until at least the fifth century CE in certain 
rural, more isolated, and/or perhaps more ‘resistant’ environments.?? Before and 
during the early phases of Rome's expansion, Celtic languages were spoken 
throughout Britain and Gaul, and in parts of the Germanies, northern Italy, and 
the Iberian Peninsula. In this context it might have made sense for local commu- 
nities to deploy a form of Celtic as a linking oral language. To return to Beltran’s 
argument, if we hold that having a ‘powerful’ lingua franca means Latin might 
embed less quickly, this could help to explain the slower Latinization in areas 
where the lingua franca, or a language close to it, was the widespread mother 
tongue of local communities—for example, in Britannia and parts of the Tres 
Galliae. Under this argument, though, we might worry about how to account for 
the apparently speedy replacement of Etruscan and Iberian, both of which seem 
to have performed linking functions and had cultural prestige. Perhaps a decisive 
factor may be the lack of a long-standing written tradition in those areas that 
exhibit possible traces of a lingua franca and apparently slower Latinization. The 
existence, and possible role in Latinization, of one (or more) western ‘local lingua 
francas and the correlation of slow Latinization with an absent epigraphic record 
are worth continuing to explore. 


4 Policy Distraction 


In providing a vision of the nature of Latinization in the western provinces, we 
need to see the picture from different angles. Scholarly discussions on the exist- 
ence of language policy have focused on the practices of the ‘traditional’ elites and 
the administration of the Empire," deeming the sociolinguistic attitudes of the 
masses to be unimportant and/or impossible to reconstruct in the absence of 
explicit commentary. The reconstruction in Section 3 of lack of interest in local 
languages among elites and of flexible ‘translingual’ perspectives on linguistic 
resources for at least some lower-status groups may demonstrate why language 
policies may not have made much sense in the Roman world as a whole. 
Nonetheless, perhaps influenced by modern notions of nation-state ideologies 
and their policies, scholars have searched for the evidence of a linguistic policy 
mandating the use of Latin in the West. The consensus is that there was none, at 


°° For the survival of Gaulish, see Meissner (2009); Blom (forthcoming). 
57 Dubuisson (1982). 
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least not of a systematic and widespread type, perhaps until Diocletian.?? This is 
not to say that there was no hope or expectation that provincials would learn 
Latin. Some Romans clearly viewed Latin as an important part of being Roman”? 
We find a series of anecdotes in Suetonius and Cassius Dio that suggest that 
emperors at times made a show about language and Romanness, particularly 
concerning Roman citizenship and its association with Latin (Beltran, Meyer, 
Rochette). But, although we may be able to reconstruct elements of what we 
might call a ‘linguistic imperialism, for most of the period we can uncover no 
official Roman linguistic policy that enforced language change on a wide scale.? 
Indeed many historians would wonder whether such a search has been ill- 
conceived from the start, since arguably, for at least significant periods of the 
Empire, policy-making at an Empire-wide scale does not seem to have been much 
deployed.*' 

Given the cultural context, it seems more likely that language management 
might have taken a less wide-reaching format, focusing on what the central 
powers needed to control. Snippets of evidence for language directives with 
narrower ambitions and remits can be uncovered. One comes from Valerius 
Maximus’ Facta et dicta memorabilia, written under Tiberius.® In this magistra- 
tus prisci ‘magistrates of old’ are described as following the rule that they should 
always deliver responsa to Greeks in Latin and force Greeks to use a Latin inter- 
preter not only in Rome but even in the East (2.2.2). This seems to channel an 
idealized vision of the glorious past, perhaps intended to support Tiberius’ lin- 
guistic ideological stance in the Senate and elsewhere.5? If we take it to mean that 
leading Romans should communicate in Latin on Roman business with Greek 
speakers, we can find several examples of when this ‘rule’ was not followed in the 
Republican period (Rochette). There is also no detail as to what form these rules 
might have taken; it may have essentially constituted a cultural norm whose 
breach could attract reproach, if not specific punishment. Nevertheless, Valerius 
Maximus’ words indicate that perhaps Romans did consider rule-based interfer- 
ence appropriate for higher-level and public linguistic interactions. 

Provincial elites of local ancestry are widely thought to have been essential in 
the peaceful incorporation of their communities and the Latinization process 


58 This apparently surprising absence has tended to be explained through the lack of means of 
enforcement: Kaimio (1979), 328. But, given the Empire ability, at least for long stretches, to count 
and tax its subjects, to persecute specific religious groups, and to maintain a well-organized army, it 
arguably could have attempted to enforce such a policy. 

5? [n addition to the passages discussed at the beginning of this chapter, see, e.g., Cicero, De Officiis 
1.53. See also Adams (2003b). 

°° Adams (2003a; 2003b); Dubuisson (1982); Rochette (2011). 

*' See Dench (2018), e.g. 29; Millar (1977). 9? Dubuisson (1982), 192-6. 

°° See Elder and Mullen (2019), esp. ch. 5. 

** Cicero takes umbrage at being accused of committing an indignum facinus ‘shameful misdeed’, 
by speaking to the Greeks in Greek in Greece (In Verrem 2.4.147), clearly feeling he had stayed on the 
right side of the delicate balancing act and implying the absence of specific regulations. 
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across the Roman West. The question whether language management targeted 
them specifically is hard to answer. Wolff looks to the testimonies of Plutarch and 
Tacitus, who describe how leading Romans specifically chose to educate the sons 
of the local elites. Both Sertorius, a Roman general leading a rebellion against the 
Roman Senate in the first-century BCE Iberian Peninsula (Sertorius 14.2-3), and 
Agricola, a governor attempting the smooth integration of Britannia in the first 
century CE (Agricola 21.2), have the aim of making their respective populations 
more compliant by attempting to immerse them in Roman culture and its oppor- 
tunities. However, as Wolff notes, these two testimonies stand out as rather excep- 
tional, and the differential uptake of Latin among the local elites across the 
provinces argues for a lack of language policy. In Britannia, local languages were 
not expressed in writing, but the local elites were not keen on producing Latin 
inscriptions either, and the Tacitean passage admits room for Latinization.55 In 
provinces where local languages were written, we find examples hinting at the 
retention of local languages into the imperial period in contexts that involved the 
local elite. For example, in the eastern fringe of the area in which Gaulish has 
been found, the second-century CE villa at Meikirch (Switzerland) has on its fres- 
coes (to us incomprehensible) texts in what appear to be, at least in part, Gaulish.5" 
This villa in Germania Superior was clearly inhabited by affluent provincials, if 
not necessarily by local leaders. Lapidary Gallo-Latin, concentrated in the Tres 
Galliae, is traditionally dated to up to the Caesarean period, but largely on the 
incautious assumption that, after that point, locals with the means to put up lapi- 
dary texts were using Latin. Since much of the non-lapidary Gallo-Latin corpus 
can be dated to the imperial period, it is not unlikely that at least some of these 
lapidary texts could in fact be dated to the same (Cazanove and Estarán).5? 

The Roman state apparently did not feel the need to control local languages as 
long as their use posed no threat. Control was exercised, however, over docu- 
ments. We have the results—namely, striking consistency in the layout, format, 
content, formulae, and even script used in administrative and legal texts,” but 
also occasional evidence for the rules themselves. A series of testimonies are rele- 
vant for the redaction of wills (Rochette), the language of which became a matter 
of more contention after the extension of citizenship in 212 CE, and there is even 
a fourth-century cE imperial edict of Valentinian I and Valens containing a dir- 
ective about script types." The fact that we have direct evidence for interference 
in scripts suggests that control of all aspects, including the choice of language, 


5? See Beltrán (2015a). For loyalty in provincial communities, see Ando (2000); Noreña (2011). 

°° On the lack of interest in the ‘epigraphic habit’ among local Britons, see Mann (1985). The 
'epigraphic habit' as defined by MacMullen (1982) refers to the specific cultural phenomenon of the 
creation of inscriptions in stone (to which publicly displayed texts on bronze could be added) and 
should not be used to refer loosely to the production of epigraphy on all media. 

57 Suter (2004). 55 Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2020), 776. 

°° See Austin (2010); Meyer (2004). 

79 19.19.3; Pharr (1952), 241. See Mullen and Bowman (2021), 58-60. 
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was likely, even if we have only rare instances of the rules themselves. “These 
rules, as Ando and Lavan remark, ‘and the implicit norm that Latin was the 
proper language of the Roman citizen—must have given Roman citizens living in 
non-Latin-speaking contexts a sense of a special relationship with the Latin 
language.” 

There may indeed not have been a wide-ranging language policy in the Empire: 
evidence we have for anything close seems to have narrower remits in compari- 
son with nation-state linguistic directives, at least until Diocletian, at which point 
some have made a case, though it is not without detractors, for greater and more 
systematic intervention." But there was certainly an interest over the whole 
course of Roman imperial history, at various times and places, in language man- 
agement. The notion of a single imperial linguistic policy risks treating the Roman 
Empire as a simplistic entity: it spanned several centuries, covered a vast geo- 
graphical area, and involved numerous diverse communities. As we have seen, a 
more fruitful way to approach Latinization and its driving forces is to consider 
contexts and the different perspectives and practices of diverse groups. 


5 Complexity of Factors and Issues of Evidence: The Army 


The army has long been taken for granted as one of the major vectors for the 
spread of Latin in the western provinces. No one has seriously argued, at least in 
recent years, for the deliberate use of the army as a weapon of Latinization 
(Apuleius' unfortunate gardener seems a vignette designed to be shocking (Met. 
9.39)). Yet scholars have seen in the army's massive Latin documentary output, 
and its reliance on Latin for higher-level and symbolic interactions, a context for 
the promotion of Latin. Our leading commentator on Roman bilingualism states: 
"Ihe Roman army was undoubtedly the most potent force during the Roman 
Empire behind the learning of Latin by speakers of Greek and vernacular lan- 
guages, and behind the consequent spread of bilingualism?’* Speidel attacks this 


71 Ando and Lavan (2021), 29. 

7? Rochette (1997), 116-26, and others have claimed that there was a new and more aggressive 
language policy under Diocletian, which aimed to bolster the role of Latin in the East in provincial 
administration. Numerous counter-arguments have been made: Turner (1961), 168, argues that the 
imposition of Latin was in very restricted contexts and that perhaps Diocletian 'desisted from frontal 
attack'; Adamík (2010) contends that there was a striking change but that this was the result of broader 
bureaucratic and governmental transformations; and Adams (2003a), 635-7, suggests that the evi- 
dence itself needs to be reconsidered, since there is no radical change but the continuation of patterns 
of language choice, which can be traced as early as the Republican period. Faced with such differing 
perspectives—as Adams (20032), 637, urges—an empirically based survey of the linguistic choices in 
the east of the Empire may be the only way to escape the impasse. The other period for which an 
imperial language policy might be attested is Justinianic, for which see Adamík (2003) and Rochette, 
this volume, pp. 283-4. 

73 Adams (2003a), 761. 
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received wisdom head on. In his view the army did not make a significant difference 
in Latinization, no matter how tempting the scraps of evidence might be. 

Paradoxically, perhaps, Speidel argues more forcefully than Adams that Latin 
was the official language of the Roman army:”* auxiliary soldiers in the West, 
whatever their backgrounds, almost exclusively use Latin in lapidary texts, cer- 
tain formal documentation in the army had to be in Latin, and numerous Latin 
texts from everyday life in the western garrisons have been recovered. But Speidel 
rejects a neat link between these sources and linguistic realities: the texts are often 
highly formulaic, and even the wooden writing materials from Vindolanda, con- 
taining several hundred individual hands, represent ‘a relatively small group’ of 
officers and clerical staff. He argues that there was no systematic education in the 
army: examples of learners' Latin can be attributed to ad hoc learning, and many 
western provincials would have had a basic knowledge of Latin before joining. 
Higher-level Latin skills were in any case not necessary for the majority. While he 
concedes that ‘service in the army, the auxilia in particular, as well as marriage, 
trade, business, or friendship between locals or foreigners and Roman soldiers, 
will no doubt have contributed to the spreading of Latin used as a lingua franca in 
the West (p. 157), he makes a dramatic central claim: there were simply not enough 
soldiers for the army to have been a major agent in Latinization beyond the 
camp walls. 

Speidel's chapter underscores that Latinization is not a settled subject: there is 
still much to be debated and explored. Using raw numbers is an interesting exer- 
cise to think through Latin spread by soldiers and veterans. But, as Speidel con- 
cedes, these pose problems: while it might be possible to calculate plausible rough 
numbers of military men serving and retiring each year based on our knowledge 
of numbers and size of units, it is notoriously difficult to reach consensus even on 
the rough overall population of the provinces. His argument also plays down the 
power of the military to effect change.” That is the power that not just the 
members but also the institution itself wields, qua institution. The reputation and 
knowledge of the Roman army probably reached even more communities than 
the returning soldiers themselves. We might turn to the social stratification model 
in Houtens chapter to reinforce, through sociolinguistic modelling, that which 
we know instinctively: even small numbers with social caché and power can effect 
significant change linguistically. Speidel mentions, but does not deem important, 
the interactions that soldiers would have had with families during their service, 


74 Adams (2003a) could be seen as supporting a view that Latin is not the official language of the 
Roman army (as indeed Speidel alleges, p. 139), but his oeuvre makes it clear that he takes a more subtle 
position. Adams argues that the Roman army perhaps did not have an official language strictly 
defined, since it was relaxed about certain documents being drawn up in Greek when more convenient, 
but it considered Latin the language of the Roman army in symbolic and formal documentary terms. 
Felice (2019) provides a recent approach to this question informed by modern sociolinguistics. 

7? For a different approach, see Bowman and Woolf (1994). 
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through periods of leave and letters sent home. A fragmentary letter (Tab. Vindol. 
II 346) found at Vindolanda and dating to the early second century CE sends 
greetings, socks, sandals, and underpants. It is tempting to see this as a note 
attached to gifts sent by a soldier's friend/family from the Batavian/Tungrian 
area of the northern continent. Similarly, interactions with the on-site and 
proximate civilian populations, including wives, children, prostitutes, slaves, 
businessmen, and those walking beside the roads the army were building, are not 
given much Latinizing weight."? But we know from research on military sites that 
these interactions were ever present: from Vindolanda we even have a letter of 
complaint dated to 104-20 cE from a homo tra(n)smarius (Tab. Vindol. II 344), 
likely to have been a supplier of goods to the fort, aggrieved by his treatment. 
He uses Latin and formal channels to interact with the army. 

So can areas of dense recruitment and the hinterlands of forts tell us more 
about the extent and nature of Latinization by the Roman army? An area, linked 
to Vindolanda, that has attracted illuminating research is the Batavian region. 
Derks and Roymans (2002) attempted to use writing equipment from this area as 
a proxy for Latinization and literacy." They focused on seal boxes, which they 
related to the use of single seals on private documents such as letters," and dem- 
onstrated that in the Rhine delta there was a clear divergence in their distribution. 
The civitas Batavorum, an area of long-term high recruitment into the Roman 
army, contained evidence 'for a widespread knowledge of literacy among rural 
populations” unlike in surrounding rural areas—for example, populated by the 
Cananefates. This was supported by the distribution of rural lapidary epigraphy, 
which was also strikingly more dense in the Batavian area.*° Derks and Roymans 
were careful to warn that the dense concentration of seal boxes in the civitas 
Batavorum might be, at least in part, dependent on post-depositional processes 
and the archaeo-political climate, but that it seems likely also to reflect historical 
circumstances, especially high recruitment of auxiliary soldiers." The argument 
runs that soldiers were exposed to Latin, literacy, and documentation on the job 
and that veterans returning home and serving personnel writing home were the 
drivers behind this localized flourishing of rural literacy (though not Roman cul- 
ture more generally: native-type farmhouses were still the norm, unlike in nearby 
northern Gaul). Comparative studies on recruitment areas in different provinces 


76 See Horster, this volume, p. 289, for thoughts along similar lines, importantly reminding us of the 
visibility of soldiers in publicly significant religious contexts. 

77 Research deployed by Hingley (2005), 94-9; (2010). For further work on the Batavians, see 
Roymans (2004); van Driel-Murray (2003); Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). 

7* Unfortunately, this turned out not to be a completely secure choice, since archaeological research 
has argued that seal boxes may have been used primarily to seal money bags (Andrews 2012, 2013). 
Even if this research is accepted, there seems to be no reason why seal boxes could not have been 
multifunctional, and in any case the items can still be associated with at least para-literate practices. 

7? Derks and Roymans (2002), 102. 2 Derks and Roymans (2002), 88-9. 

êl Each family in this area may have supplied one or two recruits; see Derks and Roymans 
(2002), 87-8. 
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are essential to put these findings into context: Speidel describes, conversely, the 
limited linguistic impact that returning soldiers seem to have had in the recruit- 
ing grounds of the eastern province Thrace. Only 5 per cent of soldiers' dedica- 
tions are in Latin, and the main effect seems to have been in Latin military 
loanwords in the local Greek. The Thracian province with Greek as its lingua 
franca, one of the two languages of the Empire, apparently did not feel the draw of 
Latin; indeed, Latin lapidary inscriptions seem to have been preferentially reused 
in secondary architectural contexts, indicating perhaps a less enduring value of 
the Latin texts. 

The LatinNow project has been researching the linguistic and paralinguistic 
effects of military installations on surrounding civilian communities in the west- 
ern provinces.*” Our results suggest, once again, complexity. Much depends on 
the attitudes of the local civilian populations towards the military and the reasons 
for the army's installation in the region— that is, defence against external enemies 
or punitive repression and occupation.? Some coloniae in relatively pacified 
environments seem to produce Latinizing effects, but the garrisoning of 
Hadrians Wall seems to have had very little effect on the literacy, and perhaps 
Latinization, of surrounding rural areas, judging from the evidence of epigraphy 
and writing equipment (principally via the Portable Antiquities Scheme and the 
Rural Settlement of Roman Britain project)? This supports the recent vision 
from the archaeology that describes Hadrian’s Wall as having a sometimes 
dislocating and devastating effect on the local communities on either side of the 
frontier." We must remember that, while the Roman army may have brought Latin, 
literacy, and economic opportunities to some, it also brought genocide, brutality, 
and exploitation to others.?" Studies of language and epigraphy can often create a 
Roman world that overlooks the * "dark sides" of imperialism:.?? 


6 The Future of Latinization 


Several of the issues with Latinization will feel familiar to those who have wres- 
tled with the term Romanization, for decades now an obsession particularly of 


*? Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). 

** Rernández-Gótz, Maschek, and Roymans (2020), 1634, discuss a shift in many studies on the 
Roman army, from a limes-defender-of-the-Empire focus to one that is interested in the Roman army 
as aggressor in the provinces themselves. 

84 See Houten, this volume, and Estarán (2021) for examples from the Iberian Peninsula. 

8 See Mullen (2021); (forthcoming c). ** See Hodgson (2017) and Symonds (2021). 

87 See, recently, an excellent counter to the recent focus on the agency of objects in the Roman 
Empire (deemed ‘new materialist’ or, more bluntly, ‘object fetishism’), and a reminder that we must 
consider the (often silent) people abused within an often predatory system: Fernández-Gótz, Maschek 
and Roymans (2020). 

88 Rernández-Gótz, Maschek and Roymans (2020), 1633. For some recent work on ‘the dark side, 
see Barrandon (2018) for Roman Republican massacres, and Peralta, Camino, and Torres-Martínez 
(2019) for a revisionist archaeological vision of the Cantabrian Wars. 
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the Anglophone archaeological world. Scholars may see the LatinNow work on 
Latinization either as a break from the seemingly endless cycle of navel-gazing 
about Romanization, or as Romanization through the back door. On whichever 
part of the continuum of responses to the Romanization debate we stand, many 
might agree that it became tired some time ago.?? Hopefully this collaborative 
work on Latinization will allow us to approach, with renewed vigour, life in the 
Roman provinces through the focus and lens of language. Our audience, of 
course, is not only ancient-world affiliates, but might take in any commentator 
interested in language spread, shift, maintenance, and death. We are particularly 
keen to speak to those linguists who tend to turn to Latin as a historical precedent 
for the spread of English in the modern world, even christening English 'the New 
Latin” There are ways in which certain contexts of the spread and success of 
Latin and modern English, for example, are similar, but we need more than 
generalizations to generate new knowledge.’ 

What all the contributions to this volume underscore is that Latinization is a 
vast subject that we are only just getting to the heart of: we have different visions 
of the relative weight, relevance even, of different social factors, and our grasp of 
the diversity of the provinces is a work in progress. New texts are constantly 
appearing from the ground or from better imaging techniques; archaeologists are 
continually presenting us with new objects and interpretations. Data are only just 
reaching a critical mass, thanks to the boom in digital epigraphy and linked open 
archaeological data, to enable us to undertake the integrated quantitative and 
qualitative analyses required to construct detailed regional comparisons.” 
Coordinating, harmonizing, and calibrating the 100,000s of epigraphic records of 
the western provinces and the millions of potentially relevant data points related 
to social factors is no easy task.?? We must wrestle with the quality of our data sets 
and learn how to read the gaps, ancient and modern. 

A major ongoing challenge remains mobility, another thread that runs through 
the volume. People circulated around the provinces, with increased ease thanks 
to Roman transport infrastructure (Kolb), in (forced or otherwise) migrations, 
on military expeditions, to seek education or job opportunities, to dedicate at 


*? Only one of the contributors, Beltrán, uses the term, and then only once. He draws attention to 
its contested nature, stating that ‘it is still useful and irreplaceable in designating the ensemble of dif- 
ferent processes that led to the fact that at the beginning of the third century cE the immense majority 
of the free population of the Empire were Roman citizens. Moreover it can hardly be replaced with 
generic terms such as “creolization” or “globalization”? (p. 43). For a recent discussion of the alternatives, 
see Belvedere and Bergemann (2021). 

°° Myers-Scotton (2006), 407-8. 

? I discuss the similarities and differences of the spread of Latin and English in the contemporary 
context in Mullen (forthcoming a). 

?? Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). 

?* The data set can be found at gis.latinnow.eu. The detailed comparative analysis of the western 
provinces, based on millions of data points and informed by modern sociolinguistics, can be found in 
Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). 
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sanctuaries, to travel to seasonal markets and seaside resorts, to check up on 
rogue provincial administrators?^ These movements can effect temporary or 
long-lasting, restricted or widespread, linguistic change. Perhaps surprisingly, 
mobility has not been well integrated in modern sociolinguistics. Traditional 
variationist studies, entailing drawing isoglosses (lines on maps marking the sup- 
posed geographical limit of distinctive linguistic features), have a spatial dimen- 
sion but one that effectively dehumanizes linguistic features over a space and can 
sometimes seem unrealistically uncomplicated. While there has been a focus on 
the sociolinguistic patterns resulting from modern migration, the migrants tend 
to be studied as being fixed in place after the event.” Blommaert’s sociolinguistics 
of mobility in the context of modern globalization is starting to gain traction, but 
the theory is hard to put into practice.’ 

For the ancient world we see snapshots of the results of movement—for 
example, individuals who are dedicating/dedicated to in places that are not their 
homelands (either because they tell us, or through archaeological clues)” and 
texts, linguistic features, and names in languages that are ‘out of place.’ ORBIS, 
Stanford's geospatial network model of the Roman world, has helped us appreci- 
ate the time and effort required for such movement.” But we struggle to compute 
these myriad movements on regional and provincial scales: our data points may 
contain refined information, but the dots still tend to sit intransigently on a map. 
In applying modern sociolinguistic models to the complexities of the Iberian 
Peninsula, Houten had to combine geospatial with social models to control both 
horizontal and vertical complexity and to insert the human dimension. But still 
the geospatial elements present a problem for Houten’s sophisticated view of 
urbanism in the Roman world: if Roman cities are (at least in part) about status, 
and status belongs to communities formed by individuals who move, these 
cities cannot fit completely comfortably into models with fixed points in space. 
Understanding the messiness caused by mobility and exploring what it means for 
regionalities, connectivities, identities, and language contact, beyond carefully 
documented narrow case studies, is a daunting task. The path is steep, but the 
vistas on the way and the lure of the panorama of the Roman provincial world 
spur us on. 


°t For migration and mobility in the early Roman Empire, see Ligt and Tacoma (2016). 

°° Clyne (2003). °° Blommaert (2010). 

?7 For example, through the strontium and phosphate oxygen isotope analysis of teeth; see, e.g., the 
work on the so-called ivory bangle lady: Leach et al. (2010). 

?* For the ‘out-of-place’ notion, see Clackson et al. (2020). 

?? https://orbis.stanford.edu/; see, e.g., Scheidel (2014). 
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Latinization, Citizenship, and the 
Epigraphic Habit 


Francisco Beltrán Lloris 


1 Latinization, Local Languages, and Epigraphic Cultures 
in the Western Mediterranean 


This chapter explores the process of Latinization in the Roman West, focusing on 
two main points: first, the relevance of epigraphic sources—written not only in 
Latin but also in Palaeoeuropean languages—to approaching this fundamental 
linguistic and cultural change, and, second, its close connection during the 
Principate with the spread of Roman citizenship through the foundation of col- 
onies and the grant of the status of Roman and Latin municipia to western 
communities. 

From the second century BCE, the construction of the Roman Empire fuelled a 
far-reaching process of linguistic simplification and homogenization, first in Italy 
and then in the western provinces. This process is part of one of the deepest and 
most lasting cultural changes experienced by western Europe throughout its 
history.' This transition from linguistic diversity to a relative uniformity brought 
with it in about three hundred years the successive extinction of no fewer than 
twenty identified languages, some of them with seven centuries of written trad- 
ition, such as Etruscan.” The great beneficiary of this process was the Latin lan- 
guage, which at the beginning of the Principate had already become the dominant 
written language throughout the West. From this moment on, the written use of 
other languages was either marginal or localized—for example, Greek (especially 
in Sicily), Phoenician (mainly around Carthage), and some local languages. 


! There is no recent treatment of the Latinization process of the western provinces, which is the 
subject that the LatinNow project led by Alex Mullen is addressing. This void is partially filled by the 
splendid volume by Adams (20032), esp. 111-247, 274-83, for Italy and the western Mediterranean, 
although focusing on bilingualism and treating in less detail some areas such as Hispania (for 
Hispania, see Beltrán 20042; 2021); see also Estarán (2016) on western bilingual inscriptions. 

? A list of the ancient European languages attested through inscriptions is available now in the 
Ancient European Languages and Writings (AELAW) network webpage (http://aelaw.unizar.es/data- 
base/languages); see also the contributions of the scholars of this network in Beltrán, Díaz, Estarán, 
and Jordán (2020) with a systematic treatment of all Palaeoeuropean languages (and epigraphic 
cultures) as well as an overview on languages attested only by onomastics (Falileyev 2020). 


Francisco Beltrán Lloris, Latinization, Citizenship, and the Epigraphic Habit In: Social Factors in the Latinization of the 
Roman West. Edited by: Alex Mullen, Oxford University Press. € Francisco Beltrán Lloris 2023. 
DOI: 10.1093/050/9780198887294.003.0002 
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Some of these barely survived during the Principate, like Lusitanian in western 
Hispania; some perhaps lasted longer, like Gaulish in Gaul (see Cazanove and 
Estarán, this volume); yet others live on even up to today, such as ‘Libya’ in 
North Africa, if the present Berber derives from it,’ and the barely epigraphically 
attested Vasconic-Aquitanian, the predecessor of Basque.^ 

This linguistic change had an extraordinary permanence, since in the Italian 
and Iberian peninsulas, as well as in France and the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, 
and Sicily, and also in Romania, Latin became the mother tongue of most of the 
population. Since then it has survived for two millennia through the Romance 
languages that derived from it. Contrast this, first with the situation in the north 
of Africa—and in Hispania for some centuries—where from the seventh century 
cE Arabic prevailed over Libyan, though not completely replacing the local 
language; and then with the situation in the northern Roman provinces (Britannia, 
the Germanies, Gallia Belgica), where the Celtic and Germanic languages sur- 
vived, or were brought in subsequently, at least in some areas.? 


1.1 The Sources for the Linguistic Change: The Local Languages 


The study of this far-reaching linguistic change faces notable obstacles, since no 
detailed narrative of it has been preserved. The classical literary sources barely 
account for it, in line with the marked lack of interest, if not actual disparage- 
ment, that the Greek and Roman authors showed towards the western local lan- 
guages. These they branded as barbarian,? a derogatory term of classical origin 
that refers to the unintelligibility of the Other's language." The passage by Pliny 


? This is a disputed question; see the caution expressed by Millar (1968), 128-30, and Adams 
(20032), 245-7; Fentress and Wilson (2016) point to late incomers from the Sahara as the forerunners 
of Berber speakers. There are also several authors in favour of continuity, particularly Róssler (1958), 
120; (1979), 95; also Mürcia (2011). The hard-to-read Libyan script makes it difficult to settle the 
issue. For an overview of the discussion, see Róssler (1980) and Pichler (1998). 

* See Gorrochategui (2020a; 2020b). See also n. 20. A new inscription which could be the first written 
in Vasonic has recently been discovered, see Aiestarán, Gorrochategui, and Velaza (forthcoming). 

?* On the (minor) geographical variations of Latin from the Late Republic to the end of the Roman 
Empire, see Adams (2007). 

* See Adams (2003b), 240; Bozia and Mullen (2021); the communis opinio on this matter dates back 
to authors such as Lejeune (1949). Bivilles claim (2018), 1, that ‘the Romans (did) not demonstrate 
any "incuriosity" regarding foreign languages but they even developed their own linguistic reflection 
on the subject’ is not convincingly argued nor supported by arguments such as the vague list of some 
thirty local languages from all over the Roman Empire: actually she includes in the list of ‘languages’ 
one corresponding to Hispania based on a passage of Quintilian, where the rhetorician from 
Calagurris (Hispania Citerior) explains that he has ‘heard’ that the word gurdos is of Hispanic origin 
(et gurdos’, quos pro stolidis accipit uulgus, ex Hispania duxisse originem audiui (Quint. Inst. 1.5.57) 
‘while I have heard that gurdus, which is colloquially used in the sense of "stupid", is derived from 
Spain (trans. H. E. Butler), a comment that does not quote any language). 

7 [t is not uncommon, for example, that even authors such as Pliny the Elder, who often shows a 
certain ‘philological sensitivity’ (NH 3.13: Celticos a Celtiberis ex Lusitania aduenisse manifestum est 
sacris, lingua, oppidorum uocabulis, quae cognominibus in Baetica distinguntur ‘that the Celtici arrived 
from the Celtiberians passing through Lusitania is evident when considering their religion, their 
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the Elder cited at the beginning of this volume clearly illustrates this point of view 
and the civilizing value that Pliny attached to the language of Rome.? Obviously 
the Romans perceived the diversity of languages of the western peoples with 
whom they came into contact, but the Graeco-Roman literary sources convey 
hardly any information about them or about the progress of Latin. Consequently, 
for instance in the case of the indigenous languages of Hispania, we find barely a 
dozen references, almost always very generic and not very detailed, in authors 
such as Strabo, Pliny the Elder, and Tacitus.? There is even less about the process 
of adoption of Latin by the local populations, which is famously, but briefly, 
addressed in a passage from Strabo on the Turdetanians to which we will return 
later (see also Wolff, this volume).'? Therefore, in the absence of a suitable account 
of this process of linguistic change, the best guide for approaching it is provided 
by the progressive disappearance of documentation related to local languages and 
its replacement by evidence of the use of Latin by the local populations. 

For this purpose the very few glosses and citations of local languages in 
Graeco-Roman texts are of little use, although they sometimes make it possible to 
verify the residual subsistence of a language, as in the case of the late Gaulish 
magic formulas still mentioned by Marcellus of Bordeaux in de medicamentis 
(fourth to fifth centuries cE).'' With regard to onomastic data attested in Graeco- 
Latin literary or epigraphic texts, toponymy, on the one hand, can reveal differen- 
tiated strata of place names, though these are notoriously difficult to date and 
manage given their great durability. However, they may allow us to identify spe- 
cific linguistic areas not attested through epigraphy, as with Ligurian in the Gulf 


language and the names of their towns which in Baetica are differentiated with cognomina, or NH 
3.39: uiriolae Celtice dicuntur, uiriae Celtiberice ‘in Celtic they are named “uiriolae” and “uiriae” in 
Celtiberian), shorten the enumeration of indigenous peoples, arguing that they are barbarian or 
annoying, for instance, when describing the north-western regions of Hispania: Lucensis conuentus 
populorum est sedecim, praeter Celticos et Lemauos ignobilium ac barbarae apellationis ‘there are six- 
teen people in the jurisdiction of Lucus, all unimportant and bearing barbarian names, excepting the 
Celtici and the Lemavi, or Limici, Querquerni citra fastidium nominentur ‘the Limici and Querquerni 
may be mentioned, without wearying the reader’ (NH 3.28). 

* ‘I am well aware that I may with justice be considered ungrateful and lazy if I describe in this 
casual and cursory manner a land [namely, Italy] which is at once the nursling and the mother of all 
other lands, chosen by the providence of the gods to make heaven itself wore glorious, to unite scat- 
tered empires, to make manners gentle, to draw together in converse by community of language the jar- 
ring and uncouth tongues of so many nations, to give mankind civilisation, and in a word to become 
throughout the world the single fatherland of all the races’ (Pliny, NH 3.39, trans. H. Rackham). 

? Strabo 3.1.6 (the language of Turdetanians is different from that of other Iberian peoples who 
also used writing); Pliny, NH 3.13 (Celtici and Celtiberi have a common language and common city 
names); Tac. Ann. 4.45 (a Celtiberian man from Termes answers to a Roman interrogatory sermone 
patrio; on this passage, see Adams 2003a, 280, and Beltrán 2011, 19-23, with a different interpret- 
ation). For Palaeohispanic languages and cultures, see now the contributions in Sinner and 
Velaza (2019). 

1° Strabo 3.2.15: Turdetanians have learnt Latin and forgotten their own language. 
11 Lambert (1994), 177-8; the standard edition of De medicamentis is Niedermann (1916). 
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of Lion or so-called Turdetanian in the south-west of the Iberian Peninsula.'? On 
the other hand, deity or personal names (especially the latter), though presenting 
their own methodological issues, allow us to glean information about the chron- 
ology of the use of a language. But ultimately it is possible to identify and date 
these local languages only when written texts are available. Given the loss of texts 
made on perishable media, inscriptions on durable surfaces are the only source 
available to document with any degree of certainty these ‘pre-Latin’ western lan- 
guages, now called Palaeoeuropean languages, * and to specify the moment of 
their disappearance from the written record. Inscriptions also allow us to access, 
in a rudimentary way, the linguistic features of these partially or barely compre- 
hensible languages of fragmentary attestation, and to know some of their 
social uses. 

The main Palaeoeuropean languages identified to date through epichoric epig- 
raphy are the following: in Hispania, the south-western language or “Tartessian, 
Iberian, Celtiberian, and Lusitanian; in Italy, Lepontic (or Cisalpine Celtic), '* 
Raetic, Camunic, Venetic, Etruscan, Faliscan, Messapic, Oscan, Umbrian, and the 
remaining Sabellian languages (Pre-Samnite, South-Picene, Sabine, Marsian, 
Volscian, Hernican, Vestinian, Paelignian, Marrucinian, and so on), as well as 
the poorly known local languages of Sicily (Elymian, Sicanian/Sicel);^ and, in 
France and surrounding territories, Gaulish (Fig. 2.1). It is also in Latin epi- 
graphy, and a few Graeco-Roman literary sources, that we can detect the existence 
of other non-epigraphic local languages, thanks to the citation of the local names 
for a person, god, or place—for example, in Germanic,?? in the Celtic of Britain, ? 
and also in the ancestor of Basque in Spain (Vasconic) and in France (Aquitanian), 
which apart from some monetary legends and one possible inscription is not 


? An overview of these ‘silent’ languages is in Falileyev (2020), 892-5, on Ligurian; on “Turdetanian, 
see Correa (2009a; 2009b). 

13 For a definition, see Beltran (2020a). 

14 According to the definition of Stifter (2020a; 2020c), this term refers to inscriptions written in 
Lepontic and Cisalpine Gaulish. 

15 See now Poccetti (2020), and Marchesini, Benelli, Middei, and Poccetti (2022). 

16 Poccetti (2012); Marchesini (2012); Prag (2020): the standard position is that Sicanian and Sicel 
are probably the same language, not excluding the possibility that Elymian is also very close to them. 

17 All of them are separately treated by leading specialists in Beltrán, Díaz, Estarán, and Jordan 
(2020). See also the overviews on Celtiberian (Beltrán and Jordán 2017), Raetic (Salomon 2017), 
Iberian (Moncunill and Velaza 2017), Lusitanian (Wodtko 2017), Gaulish (Mullen and Ruiz Darasse 
2018), Faliscan (Rigobianco 2019), Cisalpine Celtic (Stifter 2020c), Etruscan (Benelli 2020), and 
Vasconic-Aquitanian (Gorrochategui 2020a) in the series AELAW Booklets (https://puz.unizar. 
es/277-aelaw-booklet). 

18 Before the attestation of the earliest inscriptions written in runes in the second century CE: 
Looijenga (2020). 

1° The shortage of inscriptions and migrants from Gaul on the island prevent defining more pre- 
cisely the Celtic language used in Britain, leaving open the question of their affiliation to Gaulish or 
Brittonic: Lambert (1994), 174; Mullen (20072); Mullen and Ruiz-Darasse (2018), 7. In the parts of 
Britain settled by Irish- or Gaelic-speaking populations, there are also inscriptions written in Ogam 
from the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century ce: Stifter (2020b), 859-62. 
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Figure 2.1 Local languages attested through local epigraphy or only, or almost entirely, through onomastics (italics). (Map by P. Houten, 
LatinNow). 
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otherwise attested.” Vasconic and Aquitanian evidently survived the Roman 
Empire, since Basque reappears in the Middle Ages and expands, probably from 
southern France despite what is commonly believed, to previously Celtic- 
speaking regions of Spain, such as the Basque Country and the area west of 
Navarre?! 

From the end of the third century BCE, the impact of Latin on written local 
languages is shown through evidence such as bilingual inscriptions or the use of 
the Latin alphabet to the detriment of local scripts before the local languages 
completely disappear from the written record. Bilingual inscriptions, although 
never very numerous, appear in Etruria (fourth/third-first centuries BCE), 
the Oscan-speaking regions (third-first BCE), Cisalpine Gaul (second BCE), 
the Iberian territory (second-first BCE), and Lusitania (first BCE-first cE).? The 
Latin alphabet was used to write some local languages during the third to first 
centuries BCE in Italy (Etruscan, Oscan, Umbrian, Faliscan, Venetic), and from 
the first century BCE in Hispania (Celtiberian, Lusitanian, and perhaps Iberian) 
and Gaul (Gaulish).”* The languages of Sicily and of south-western Hispania are 
the earliest to disappear from the written record, having already disappeared in 
the fourth century BCE. Then, in the second century BCE, we find the latest 
inscriptions in Faliscan and Messapic, and in the first century BCE those in Raetic, 
Venetic, and most of the Sabellian languages—some of them having disap- 
peared earlier—while some in Cisalpine Celtic persist until the beginning of the 
first century CE. In the course of the first century CE, the last, very sporadic, 
inscriptions in Etruscan, Oscan, Iberian, and Celtiberian were produced, persisting 
in the case of Lusitanian probably until the second century CE and in the case of 
Gaulish until the beginning of the third century cE (and perhaps even slightly 
later).?* 

These are the general chronological limits of the replacement of local languages 
by Latin as far as the written record is concerned. As is to be expected, this 
replacement took place first in most of Italy, then in Hispania, and finally in the 
Gauls. It can be assumed that in many cases the oral uses of local languages per- 
sisted for a time. But these are difficult to pin down, with almost the only indica- 
tor being the persistence of personal names in the Latin inscriptions of the 
Principate. 


°° Beltrán and Velaza (2009); Velaza (2009), 616-17. See note 4. 

* The view of a ‘late Basquonization of the Basque Country and western Navarre (where personal 
onomastics are overwhelmingly Celtic during the Principate) is argued by Abaitua and Unzueta 
(2011) with convincing arguments; see also Azcárate (2003) for the archaeological arguments; and 
Beltrán and Velaza (2009) for coins. On Vasconic: Gorrochategui and Vallejo (2019); Gorrochategui 
(20202; 2020b). 

2? Adams (20033); Estarán (2016). 23 Simón (2020). 

?* See a brief overview in Beltrán (2020b), esp. 170-2; see the different specialized contributions 
gathered in Beltrán, Díaz, Estarán, and Jordán (2020). 
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1.2 Inscriptions and Epigraphic Cultures 


As we have seen, the largest number of attested local languages—themselves 
belonging to very different linguistic families—is found in Italy and to a lesser 
extent in Hispania. In the Gauls and North Africa, meanwhile, a greater linguistic 
homogeneity seems to have prevailed. In fact, a Celtic continuum extends to the 
north of the Pyrenees, apparently reaching Britain, the Rhine, and the Danubian 
regions, while in the North African fringe, apart from the Punic and Greek 
enclaves, the language (or the family of languages) known as Libyan dominates 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Nile.” The Hispanic and Italic linguistic diversity 
and the greater homogeneity of the Gauls and North Africa seem to be estab- 
lished facts. However, it is also evident that it is the high number of inscriptions 
coming from Italy that has allowed us not only to identify languages as different 
as Etruscan, Messapic, Lepontic, and Oscan, but also to establish less differenti- 
ated variants—almost dialects—as with the dozen Sabellian languages, facilitated 
by the abundant literary information on ethnic groups and probably by a real 
cultural fragmentation. On the other hand, where there is less epigraphic dens- 
ity and fewer literary sources, it is more difficult to establish linguistic or dialectal 
differences," as is the case for most of the Gauls, Lusitania, and North Africa, 
especially if the writing system used is not fully deciphered, as is the case of the 
alphabet used to write the Libyan language. In relation to this, a good example is 
provided by Gaulish. Although Caesar points to linguistic differences between 
the Belgae and Galli at the beginning of his De bello Gallico, the epigraphic texts— 
quite rare in northern Gaul, namely Belgica—have not allowed us to establish a 
clear linguistic difference between them.?? Finally, where the epigraphical record 
is missing, the chances of a local language going unnoticed or being known sim- 
ply through some place names increase.” 

In other words, the degree of knowledge of the linguistic landscape of the west- 
ern Mediterranean during the last centuries BCE depends almost exclusively on 
inscriptions. In this regard, it is necessary to take into account that the epigraphic 
record is not a mere consequence of the degree of literacy reached by a society, 
although this is a relevant factor. It also responds to specific conditions that favour 
or inhibit the epigraphic use of writing in a given society and moment, generating 


# [t is not ascertainable whether the Garamantes language was different from Libyan: Róssler 
(1980), 277. Since the Libyan inscriptions are hard to understand, it is difficult to determine whether 
they correspond to a single language, to related languages, or to different languages: Pichler (1998). 

26 Poccetti (2020), 406-12. 

? On the correlation of inscription density and identification of languages, see Beltrán 
(20202), 20-1. 

?* Gallia est omnis diuisa in partes tres, quarum unam incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui 
ipsorum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter se differunt 1.1; 
Lambert (1994), 19; Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2018), 3. 

?? Falileyev (2020). 
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local responses so different that they justify the use of the expression ‘epigraphic 
culture’ to refer to each of them. Unfortunately, in societies lacking literature, 
such as those corresponding to fragmentary languages, these conditions are par- 
ticularly difficult to identify, and possible explanations are merely hypothetical, a 
context that also hinders reflections on the processes of linguistic change. For 
these processes to be well understood requires testimonies about the language 
itself, preferably emanating from the societies that used it or from their contem- 
porary witnesses. 

Perhaps the best illustration of these different attitudes towards epigraphic 
writing among the Palaeoeuropean peoples is the disproportionate concentration 
of inscriptions existing in Italy, a fact that up to now has not been sufficiently 
underlined or satisfactorily explained. From the Italian peninsula come no fewer 
than 14,000 out of the more than 17,000/18,000 western Palaeoeuropean 
inscriptions,*® whose approximate census we have been able to establish in the 
AELAW network.?' Of those 14,000 inscriptions, around 11,000—mostly funer- 
ary and in a much smaller quantity (around 500) religious—are Etruscan and 
were recorded in a long time span that runs from c.700 BCE to the first century 
CE.?? To get an idea of what these figures mean we can take the Phoenicians as a 
comparison. These eastern communities, with a high level of literacy, inventors of 
the alphabet and responsible for its introduction in many regions of the West, 
have left in an even longer period of time—more than a thousand years, between 
1000 BCE and the Principate—and in a space that covers very diverse 
Mediterranean regions—including the Phoenician metropolis—a lower number 
of inscriptions, around 10,000,** a figure skewed by the enormous series of 
inscriptions from the tophet of Carthage, totalling around 7,000.** These behav- 
iours, so particular and difficult to explain, are also detected in many other areas, 
such as Hispania. Thus, in southern Spain, the first literate area of the Iberian 
Peninsula since 700 BCE and the cradle of the Palaeohispanic writing system, not 
only are few inscriptions known, around 200. It is also possible to detect a rapid 
abandonment of the Palaeohispanic writing system, which, in a large part of that 
region, ceases to be used in the fourth century BcE.?? Conversely, in the Iberian 


°° Excluding those written in Latin, Greek, Phoenician, and eastern Palaeoeuropean languages 
such as Thracian and Lemnian. 

?! http://aelaw.unizar.es/database/inscriptions provides a provisional and incomplete census, 
which needs to be reviewed, but, together with the volume that brings together the results of the work 
of the AELAW network between 2015 and 2020, it offers the only overview on Palaeoeuropean epig- 
raphy: Beltrán, Diaz, Estarán, and Jordan (2020); on the total numbers, see Beltrán (20202), 19-20; 
(2020b), 176-8. 

?? Benelli (2020), 25; Belfiore (2020), 208. 

?* According to Corpus Inscriptionum Phoenicarum necnon Poenicarum (CIP) <http://cip.cchs. 
csic.es>. 

34 Amadasi (2019), 176. 

?* See recently Correa and Guerra (2019), Luján (2020), and the synthetic overview by Herrera 
(2020), 43-100. 
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east, which uses a variant of the Palaeohispanic writing system devised in the 
south, there is evidence of more than 2,000 inscriptions produced throughout the 
fifth to the first centuries BCE.*° 

In short, access to the local languages of the Mediterranean west is deeply 
mediated by the particularities of each epigraphic culture. And these epigraphic 
cultures reflect only a minimal part of the linguistic reality. Not only do they 
exclude the predominant non-literate communities, which represent the vast 
majority of spoken language for all communities. It is also the case that, with few 
exceptions, very little evidence remains in the western Mediterranean for almost 
all the common uses of writing that took place in the activities of daily life such as 
education, commerce, administration, correspondence, and so on. Consequently, 
we must be aware that we have access to a very tiny part of the linguistic register. 
And this fact obviously does not help to assess the circumstances that, from the 
local perspective, conditioned the process of replacing indigenous languages with 
Latin in the West. Nonetheless, a look at the contemporary situation in the east- 
ern Mediterranean can shed some light on the western linguistic replacement 
processes. 


1.3 West and East 


The magnitude of the process of linguistic simplification and homogenization in 
the western Mediterranean can be seen with clarity when it is compared to the 
situation prevailing in the eastern Mediterranean, cradle of writing and endowed 
with a millenary written and literary tradition." The incorporation of the eastern 
regions into the Roman Empire, of course, brought the spread of Latin as the lan- 
guage of power. But, with very few exceptions—for example, Roman colonies 
such as Berytus**—it did not entail the adoption of Latin, either as a habitual 
language or as a language of communication.?? This role continued to be played 
by Greek, which spread throughout the region from the period of Alexander and 
which was the only language for which the Romans seem to have had a sense of 
appreciation (not exempt from contradictions and cautions—see Rochette, this 
volume)“ Aramaic continued to be used as a language of communication in 
Syria and other regions,“ and Egyptian continued to prevail, along with Greek, in 
the Nile Valley, where it survived the Byzantine Empire and the Arabic conquest 
until the twelfth century cE. Since then Coptic has been deployed only as a literary 


°° On Iberian, see Moncunill and Velaza (2017), esp. 33, Velaza (2019), and Moncunill and Velaza 
(2020), esp. 593. 

?/ Among the few publications that provide an overview of ancient Mediterranean languages, 
Neumann and Untermann (1980) stands out. See also Mullen and James (2012) for multilingualism. 

38 Hall (2004). ?? Rochette (1997). ^' Kaimio (1979); Dubuisson (1982). 

41 Schmitt (1980), 201; Butcher (2003), 283-9. 
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language, still used today by five million people.*” Phoenician also survived, espe- 
cially in the colonies (although, paradoxically, it had already disappeared in the 
metropolis in the third century ce), and was attested until the end of the 
Principate in hard competition with Greek and Aramaic.^* There also survived, 
among other languages, Hebrew, despite the diasporas, Arabic languages such as 
the so-called Safaitic with more than 20,000 rock inscriptions dated between the 
first century BCE and the fourth century cz in the interior of Syria,* various 
Indo-European languages in Anatolia (Isaurian, Cappadocian, Phrygian, among 
others),*° Armenian," the Iranian languages on the eastern borders, Libyan west 
of the Nile,** and various Balkan languages such as Thracian or the badly attested 
Dacian.“ Thus, unlike the western linguistic simplification, diversity continued 
in the East, and various communication, literary, and local languages, some of 
which survived the Byzantine Empire and the subsequent processes of Arabization 
and Turkification, continued to be used. 

Everything said so far allows us to reflect, from a comparative perspective on 
the western and eastern local languages, about the reasons that motivated such 
different linguistic behaviours in relation to Latin, not only in the eastern and 
western parts of the Roman Empire but also in various western regions such as 
Italy, Hispania, Gaul, or North Africa. The weak penetration of Latin in the East is 
explained, apart from other factors to which I will return later (particularly the 
limited grant of Roman citizenship), by the existence in the region of powerful 
lingua francas such as Greek and Aramaic and by the ancient and prestigious cul- 
tural and literary tradition not only of those languages but of other local lan- 
guages such as Egyptian. In the West, instead, none of those factors occurred. 
Neither were there lingua francas of general use (with the exception of Greek and 
Punic in certain regions or colonial enclaves), nor was there a literary tradition. 
In fact there are serious doubts that, outside of some areas of Italy, there was even 
a written literature.” Moreover, Rome was responsible for introducing literacy in 
large regions of the West that had been illiterate until then, including much of 
Africa, western Hispania, central and northern Gaul, Britain, and the Rhine and 
Danube regions, usually at a later date (in many cases starting from Augustus). 


^* Lüddeckens (1980). + Lepelley (2005). 

^' Millar (1983), 65-6; Butcher (2003), 287; on the extinction of the Phoenician language, see 
Briquel-Chatonnet (1991). 

^5 CIS V.1.1; Littman (1943); Clark (1980); Al-Jallad (2015); Butcher (2003), 287-8. 

^9 Several local languages from Asia Minor (Mysian, Cappadocian, Isaurian, Lycaonian, etc.) are 
attested only in late Christian sources: Neumann (1980), 179-80. 

47 Schmitt (1980), 187-94. 48 Róssler (1980). 

4 Katičić (1980), 111-14; Falileyev (2020), 889; Dana (2014), 48; (2015); Sowa (2020). 

?? The frequently quoted passage of Strabo on Turdetanian texts is evidence for an ancient use of 
writing in southern Hispania, but does not securely demonstrate the existence of a literature in local 
language (Strabo 3.1.6: "The Turdetanians are ranked as the wisest of the Iberians; and they make use 
of an alphabet, and possess records of their ancient history, poems, and laws written in verse that are 
six thousand years old' (trans. H. L. Jones)). 
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For that reason, the first written manifestations in those regions are inscriptions 
in the Latin alphabet or directly in the Latin language. In other regions with a 
previously private and restricted use of epichoric epigraphic writing (parts of 
Hispania, the Gauls, and Africa), from the second century BCE under Roman 
domination, public display of writing—that is, public epigraphy— developed.?' 

Note, in addition, that Latin had been playing the role of a lingua franca in 
Italy since at least the third century BCE. It was also the only written language 
used by Italians, regardless of their mother tongue, in the provinces, whether they 
were soldiers or merchants, to the point that there are no inscriptions in 
Hispania, at Delos,* or in any other place by Italians not in Latin, with the 
exception of the peculiar Zaghouan Etruscan termini in Tunisia.?* 


1.4 Latin, the Language of Power and Culture 


All these circumstances explain that Latin, as the language of Roman power, the 
army, and administration, endowed with an incipient literary culture from the 
third century BCE and with some previous experience in Italy as a lingua franca, 
was in a position of enormous strength regarding western local languages, despite 
the lack of a Roman linguistic policy of systematically teaching Latin. Rome 
undoubtedly perceived in a positive way the learning of Latin (and Greek) by the 
local populations, encouraged or demanded its use in certain circumstances, 
especially in relations with the administration, but never imposed its general 
use, nor organized its teaching?" Nor did it attempt to limit the use of local 
languages (see Mullen, this volume). This is the reason why there is no evidence 
of resistance to its use either? Undoubtedly western provincials were aware of 
the advantages of speaking Latin. It was a useful tool to communicate with 
authorities and to foster social promotion, to trade and to move around the 
Roman West, to access a vast repository of geographical, historical, and increasingly 


51 On the development of epigraphic cultures in western Europe between the third and first centur- 
ies BCE, see Beltrán (2020b). 

5? Beltrán and Velaza (2022). 5? Poccetti (1984). 

5t Heurgon (1969a; 1969b); Estarán (2016), 195-6. 55 Adams (2003b). 

56 Dubuisson (1981; 1982). 

7 The well-known cases of the Sertorian ‘school’ of Osca (Plut. Sert. 14) or the education of young 
Britons by governor Julius Agricola (Tac. Agr. 21) are the exception rather than the rule (see Mullen 
and Wolff, this volume). A public teaching system was not even developed in the Hellenic world, in 
which language and culture play a cohesive role (remember the well-known passages of Herodotus 
8.144 and Isocrates, Paneg. 4.50). We know only a small number of municipal examples, such as those 
financed by the civic authorities in Teos, Miletus, Delphi, and Rhodes in the third and second centur- 
ies BCE: Harris (2018), 146. 

?* Nevertheless Adams (2003a), 208, interpreted as a case of resistance the famous passage from 
Tacitus in which a Celtiberian refuses to reveal the names of the accomplices of an attack against the 
legatus iuridicus of Hispania Tarraconensis, L. Calpurnius Piso, speaking sermone patrio (Tac. Ann. 
4.45); see Beltrán (2011), 19-23, for a different interpretation. 
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technical knowledge, and in addition to access an extensive literature of 
entertainment. Therefore, at least in the western Mediterranean provinces, 
gradually they abandoned their languages in favour of another more useful one 
that was also perfectly compatible with the maintenance of local identities, since 
it was disconnected from any ethnic component although obviously connected to 
Romanness (and Roman citizenship)? 

Finally, the persistence and written use (although marginal) of some languages 
such as Gaulish until the end of the Principate and Libyan until at least the third 
century CE can also be explained by their usefulness. Compared to the remark- 
able linguistic fragmentation of the Italic and Iberian peninsulas, where very 
different and scarcely mutually comprehensible languages coexisted, in Gaul, 
Britain, and many Rhine and Danubian regions the Celtic language family dom- 
inated and that gave Gaulish an obvious utility as a language of communication. 
Something similar could be said of “Libyan, which was employed (that language 
and perhaps others related to it) from the Atlantic Ocean to the Nile Valley. 

Greek and Roman societies have left attestations over time about the changing 
importance they attributed to their language in shaping their collective identity, 
about its social function, and, to a very much lesser extent, about their perception 
of other languages. Conversely, it is extremely difficult to specify the attitude of 
local societies towards the progress of Latin or how they perceived the decline of 
their own languages, since classical literature provides little information in this 
regard. Moreover, it can hardly be obtained from local epigraphic sources, except 
for a few exceptions, such as bilingual inscriptions that demonstrate a certain 
public appreciation of the local languages in relation to Latin.?' It should be 
emphasized that the link between languages and identities to which we are so 
used is a social construct, which can vary greatly from one society to another and 
over time, and which plays a very particular function in the modern Europe of 
nations that cannot be extrapolated to any other time or place. To be fully 
understood, linguistic change and its relationship to communities require explicit 


5 Adams (2003b), esp. 197. 

°° It is well known that, in the case of the Greeks, the formulation of their main identity traits varies 
over time (Hall 2002): race, language, sanctuaries, sacrifices, and customs for Herodotus (8.144); 
education and culture for Isocrates (Paneg. 50); lineage and language for Heraclides Creticus (frag. 3, 
section 2, ll. 5-11). For Rome and Latin, see Adams (2003b). 

*' On bilingual western inscriptions, see Adams (2003a); Estarán (2016). 

*? If for modern Europe the sentence of Hoffmann (1991), 199, can be adequate (‘In the history of 
nations, especially in Europe, the survival of a nation’s language has frequently been equated with the 
continued existence of the nation itself’), the well-known statement by Crystal (2000), 40, does not fit 
all societies ("language is the primary index, or symbol, or register of identity’); see, e.g., Derks and 
Roymans (2009), 2, on the Batavians: ‘ethnic groups may change their language without affecting the 
groups ethnic identity; or Butcher (2003), 280, and Beltrán (2011), 29-36, on third-century CE 
Phoenicians from Tyre. 
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formulations—social discourses—by its speakers; unfortunately these are missing 
in the case of Palaeoeuropean languages.?? 

Of course, sometimes we can offer rough explanations. Consider, for instance, 
Lusitanian, the language of central western Hispania, which is attested only in six 
quite late inscriptions dated between the first century BCE and the first century 
CE, all of them written in the Latin alphabet and having religious contents and 
purposes. To these must be added some dozens of Latin inscriptions in which 
only the deity names are expressed in Lusitanian, while the rest of the text is writ- 
ten in Latin, all of them in a period when the language of Rome is already preva- 
lent in the region.** Obviously religious motivations must be assumed to explain 
the use of the local language only for addressing messages to the local gods and 
not for commemorating the dead or for other purposes (see Cazanove and 
Estarán, this volume)? —some kind of religious conservatism or perhaps the 
search for ritual efficiency, although without a clear emic or etic contemporary 
statement on the matter it is difficult to provide a definitive explanation.® Perhaps 
a similar answer relating to religious conservatism can be given to the late Gaulish 
calendars of Coligny and Villards d'Heria being dated to the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third century ce.° I will come back to this kind of approach 
connected to the particular choice of a local language for inscriptions at the end 
of this chapter. 


2 Western Roman Epigraphic Culture and the Latin Language 


Besides some literary references, Latin inscriptions provide, above all in the 
provinces, the most reliable evidence of the diffusion of Latin and its use by local 
populations. Roman epigraphic culture—as is the case for Palaeoeuropean 
epigraphic cultures—is a consequence of the spread of literacy and of the Latin 
language. But this spread is also a response to specific factors that we can identify 
better in the case ofthe Roman epigraphic culture than we can for Palaeoeuropean 
epigraphic cultures. The different degrees of intensity observed in the development 


5* Beltrán (2011), 26-8; on the ‘constructed’ and not ‘essential’ character of national languages, see 
the remarks of Kozakai (2000), 75, or Seignobos (1969), 15, regarding the French language. For the 
contexts of language change, see Dixon (1997). 

** On the particular features of Lusitanian epigraphy, see de Tord (2019). 

°° This fact seems to exclude the possibility that this linguistic choice responds primarily to an 
attitude of cultural resistance, as discussed by Alfayé and Marco (2008), 282. 

°° Beltrán (2011), 43-7; Estarán (20192). 

*' RIG III. These documents show the Roman influence in the choice of bronze tablets as epi- 
graphic support, which, however, in Rome are not usually used for religious purposes, and in the for- 
mal arrangement that clearly recalls that of the Roman fasti, despite the evident indigenous nature of 
its contents (Woolf 1998, 230, n. 107); a divergent point of view can be found in Fisher (2016), 
278-385. See also Cazanove and Estarán, this volume. 
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of Roman epigraphic culture in the different regions of the West can also provide 
interesting clues about the Latinization process. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Roman epigraphic culture after 200 BCE is 
the increase in the volume of inscriptions. After that date there is a notable 
intensification in literacy and in the production of inscriptions. This also affects 
regions such as the Gauls and parts of Hispania, with the emergence of a type of 
inscription unusual up until then: inscriptions on stone often intended for public 
or semi-public display (e.g. epitaphs), which form the core of what has been 
called the epigraphic culture of the Principate and which from the Augustan 
period entails an exponential increase in inscriptions.” 

The extent of this increase can be seen by comparing the volumes of inscrip- 
tions produced in the western Mediterranean (Italy, southern and eastern 
Hispania, southern Gaul, and Tunisia) during the first millennium BCE, on the 
one hand, and in the first three centuries CE, on the other. Although there are no 
precise computations, the total epigraphic production preserved in the region 
between the seventh and the first centuries BCE can be estimated at 30,000 
inscriptions (counting some 17,000 Palaeoeuropean, 5,000 Latin, 7,0004 
Phoenicio-Punic, and 1,000 Greek). Those inscriptions are dated for the most 
part to the second and first centuries BCE. In contrast, those produced in the same 
area during the first three centuries cE—that is, during the Principate—almost all 
in Latin, safely surpass 200,000— that is, they multiplied in less than half the time 
by about seven.” 

This enormous increase did not occur in a homogeneous way from the geo- 
graphical point of view, but it affected the area that could be defined as the core 
more than the areas that could be called the periphery. During the early Empire, 
the figures of inscriptions coming from Britannia, the three Gauls and the 
Germanies, the Rhine and Danube provinces, Mauritania, and the westernmost 
regions of Hispania—especially if we exclude the areas with military camps, 
where there is a specific social environment, and epigraphic density is, irrespect- 
ive of place, high—are very low in comparison with those coming from the 
Mediterranean regions and in particular from Italy, which at this stage also con- 
stitutes the epicentre of ancient epigraphic activity in the western Mediterranean. 

We can illustrate this with a couple of examples taken from the calculations 
made in 2012 from EDCS.”° Thus, Venetia et Histria, for example, the third Italian 
region in epigraphic density after Rome (with over 116,000 inscriptions of all 
types) and Latium and Campania (c.38,000), has a total of 15,0004 inscriptions, 
which is the same number that is known from the whole of Britain, a much larger 


°° Beltrán (2020b), 180-90; and Beltrán (2015a) on Roman epigraphic culture. 

*? Beltrán (2020b), 176; there is no reliable quantification for the Greek inscriptions. 

7? For more detail of the breakdown across the provinces, see Beltrán (2015a), 136-41. Though the 
data are now outdated, the nature of the collection means that, even if more recent data from EDCS 
were used, the patterns would be roughly the same. 
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province, including the numerous (because skewed by systematic collection and 
publishing) British inscriptions on instrumentum domesticum. Of these 15,0004 
from Venetia et Histria, 12,000 are public inscriptions, mainly on stone, three 
times more than those recovered in Britannia—where only c.4,000 public inscrip- 
tions are known—and a little higher than those from the three Gauls, which 
together barely exceed 10,000." On the other hand, Proconsular Africa and 
Numidia have as many public inscriptions—over 43,000—as Britannia, the three 
Gauls, the two Germanies, and all the Danubian provinces put together. Rome, 
obviously, has an even higher number of public inscriptions (94,0004), which 
doubles the number of known inscriptions in Africa and Numidia, and contrib- 
utes a third of the more than 300,000 public inscriptions throughout the Empire, 
of which Rome with Italy contributes more than half of that total. If inscriptions 
on instrumentum domesticum are excluded, leaving 350,000 inscriptions from a 
total of around 450,000, c.70 per cent correspond to Rome (c.94,000) and Italy 
(c.76,000), southern and eastern Hispania (c.21,000), Narbonensis (c.9,000), 
Dalmatia (c.8,000), and Numidia and Africa (c.41,000) (Figs 2.2 and 2.3). These 
statistics, which in general terms can be considered representative of the intensity 
of the different regional epigraphic cultures, show clearly that what we call the 
'epigraphic habit' from the well-known paper by Ramsay MacMullen (1982) is a 
phenomenon that responds to specific circumstances.” 

Of course, one of the essential, almost prerequisite, factors of the Roman 
epigraphic culture of the Principate in the West is precisely the Latin language, 
since, as has already been pointed out, there are practically no epigraphic documents 
in other languages during this period, and the few known ones use the Latin 
alphabet (Lusitanian and Gallo-Latin), or are bilingual, as with many of the 
inscriptions in Libyan." Latin alphabet and language are the writing and the 
language of the epigraphic culture of the West. Moreover, Latinization and epi- 
graphic culture seem two clearly interdependent phenomena, both part of the 
cultural change brought by Rome in the western Mediterranean. In fact, the areas 
in which the residual written use of local languages persists (Lusitanian, Gaulish, 
Libyan) belong to the peripheral areas of the Roman epigraphic culture of the 
Principate, in which there is also a greater persistence of the indigenous 


7* For patterns of distribution of the evidence and skewing created by regional archaeological and 
publication practices, see Mullen (2021). For the epigraphic density in the north-western provinces, 
using as its basis the LatinNow data set based on the Europeana EAGLE projects coordination of digi- 
tal epigraphic records, see Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). This data set was not used for this chapter, 
as it covers a smaller set of provinces. 

” This paper, although reaching disputable or even wrong conclusions (see Cherry 1995; Beltrán 
2015a, 141-4), raised a fundamental question: why did the Romans produce inscriptions in such 
quantities during only a certain period? 

73 On bilingual inscriptions, see Estarán (2016); Adams (20032). 


15,000 


Figure 2.2 Total number of published Roman inscriptions including instrumentum domesticum, totalling c.450,000, according to 
calculations by the author based on the data from EDCS (2012) (see Beltrán 2015a, table 8.2). (Map by P. Houten, LatinNow.) 


Figure 2.3 Total number of published Roman inscriptions excluding instrumentum domesticum, totalling c.350,000, according to 
calculations by the author based on the data from EDCS (2012) (see Beltrán 2015a, table 8.2). (Map by P. Houten, LatinNow.) 
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onomastics than in the core region, although this phenomenon requires system- 
atic research still waiting to be carried out."* 


3 Epigraphic Culture, Latinization, and Roman Citizenship 


In Beltrán (20152) I underlined the main conditions that fostered the development 
during the Principate of a powerful Roman epigraphic culture based in public 
and monumental inscriptions.” I also pointed to some social groups that were 
much more prone to epigraphic expression, such as imperial and municipal 
elites, freedmen,’° soldiers, and foreigners, without forgetting that epigraphic 
practice ultimately and beyond any conditioning is the result of an individual 
decision. However, beyond regional particularities, chronological developments, 
the proclivity of certain social groups, or the taking of certain personal decisions, 
when explaining the development of the epigraphic culture in Rome, Italy, and 
the coastal regions of the western Mediterranean (the ‘core area’) compared to the 
Atlantic and northern regions of the Roman West during the first to third centur- 
ies CE, a key factor emerges: the precocity and intensity of the integration of dif- 
ferent communities in the Roman civic body—that is, Roman citizenship. This 
perfectly explains the predominance not only, of course, of Rome but also of Italy, 
incorporated into the civic Roman community at the beginning of the first 
century BCE, and of the provinces most affected by the policies of colonization 
and creation of municipia of Caesar and Augustus and their Julio-Claudian 
successors—predominantly the southern and eastern regions of Hispania, 
Narbonensis, Dalmatia, and Proconsular Africa, in addition to the centre of Asia 
Minor.” These measures involved the mobilization of some 300,000 Romans to 
the colonies (6 per cent of the civic body) and the transformation of dozens of 
indigenous communities into municipia."? This process can be quantified in some 


74 Although many onomastic studies trying to understand names in context have been carried out 
to date, these are usually either geographically restricted (e.g. the contributions to Dondin-Payre and 
Raepsaet-Charlier 2001; Mullen 2007b; 2013a), or focus on a specific language (e.g. Raybould and 
Sims-Williams 2009 on Celtic). In the future, digital epigraphic databases, of the type created by the 
Hesperia and LatinNow projects, will provide the tools to undertake more systematic pan-provincial 
surveys. 

75 Beltrán (2015a), 144-5: general conditions include social cohesion, which made the publicizing 
of fame or of one’s very existence meaningful to the rest of the community, and confidence in the 
durability of society itself, since this is necessary to foster the desire to erect monuments aimed at 
posterity; more specific conditions include: peace and prosperity, urban expansion and monumental 
activities, loyalty to the emperor, social competition among elites, and a culture that did not believe in 
an afterlife, which meant that commemoration was the means for overcoming oblivion, which was the 
starkest form of death. 

76 On freedmen and the epigraphic habit, see Beltrán (2019). 

7^ For an overview of the Roman municipia and colonies created in Caesarian and Augustan times, 
see Vittinghoff (1951). 

78 According to Vittinghoff (1951), 148-50, Caesar and Augustus founded more than 100 Roman 
colonies (according to Salmon 1969, 159-64, more than 150 colonies were founded or refounded 
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regions thanks to the figures that Pliny the Elder supplies in his Naturalis Historia, 
most of them dating from the Augustan period. Thus, in the southern and eastern 
regions of Hispania, more than 25 per cent of the communities enjoyed the con- 
ditions of a Roman colony or Roman/Latin municipium in Augustus time (see 
Houten, this volume). The rough coincidence between the areas where both 
epigraphic culture and Roman citizenship were disseminated is revealing and 
characterizes the Roman epigraphic culture as a product of Roman citizens— 
including legionaries stationed at the borders—or of areas with a high presence of 
Roman citizens. Indeed, several ofthe conditions for the emergence of the Roman 
epigraphic culture are typically associated with the citizens of the Principate, such 
as loyalty to the emperor and social and political competition. 

The close relationship between the adoption of the Latin language and the 
acquisition of Roman citizenship or Latin rights was clearly perceived by Strabo 
(3.2.15) when dealing with the Turdetanians of southern Hispania in the times of 
Augustus and Tiberius: 


The Turdetanians, however, and particularly those that live about the Baetis, 
have completely changed over to the Roman mode of life, not even remember- 
ing their own language any more. And most of them have become Latins, and 
they have received Romans as colonists, so that they are not far from being all 
Romans. (trans. H. L. Jones)?? 


Obviously, the link between the use of Latin and Roman citizenship is very 
intense, to the point that Latin was systematically used in coin legends by the 
colonies—even by honorific colonies—and the Roman municipalities, including 
those from the East at least until the time of the Severan dynasty. From that 
moment, significantly, once citizenship had been extended to the free inhabitants 
of the Empire, they began to use Greek?! This was obviously a turning point. 
Although technically the use of Latin was not imperative to enjoying citizenship—as 
is clear from the famous episode of Claudius in relation to a Greek Roman citizen 
who did not know Latin and whom the emperor apparently capriciously punished 
with the loss of citizenship (see Rochette, this volume)??—Roman citizens were 


during Caesar's, the triumvirs and Augustus’ rule), with a hypothetical average of c.3,000 colonists 
each at least for Augustan colonies (as in Augusta Praetoria, Strabo 4.6.7, or Carthago, Appian, Pun. 
136); it is necessary to assume that no fewer than 300,000 citizens were involved of a total census that 
during Augustan times rose from 4,063,000 (28 BCE) to 4,937,00 (14 cE; Res gestae divi Augusti 8.2-4). 

7? According to the data gathered by Pliny in NH 3.7 and 18, and 4.117, there were 525 ciuitates in 
the three Hispanic provinces, including 26 Roman colonies, 27 Roman municipia, and 50 Latin muni- 
cipia. On Pliny's description of Hispania, see Beltrán (2007), esp. 146; (2017b), 526. 

$9 See Herrera (2020), 213-43, on the historical and cultural context. *' Howgego (5), 12. 

8? Suetonius, Claud. 16.2. 
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expected to know Latin.® Indeed, until the massive concession of Caracalla's 
time, the relationship between the Latin language and Roman citizenship was 
very close. Conversely, it is revealing that the Greeks and many Easterners of the 
Republican era were not eager to obtain the grant of Roman status,** or received 
the tax exemption rather than the grant of citizenship.?? 

Although no legal disposition prevented the use of local languages in Roman, 
or Latin, municipia and colonies, becoming a Roman community entailed a large 
number of activities that required the use of the Latin language, especially for the 
leading families of these communities but also for the mere municipes. Just a 
glance at the preserved chapters of the Flavian municipal laws shows how many 
activities in politics, courts, public religion including the worship to the emperor, 
and so on required the use of the Latin language,*? besides relations with the pro- 
vincial governor, with the army, and with the imperial administration in general 
(see Houten, this volume). 

Roughly, Latinization, epigraphic culture, and Roman citizenship are three 
elements that appear intimately linked in the Roman West from Augustus to the 
beginning of the third century ce. They constitute the core of becoming Roman, 
in the sense of becoming a Roman citizen, which is key to 'Romanization. I use 
this disputed term, because, in my opinion and that of many other researchers, it 
is still useful and irreplaceable in designating the ensemble of different processes 
that led to the fact that at the beginning of the third century cz the immense 
majority of the free population of the Empire were Roman citizens. Moreover, it 
can hardly be replaced with generic terms such as ‘creolization’ or ‘globalization’ 
that have not actually taken root in the scholarship. But that is another debate.*” 


4 A View from the Iberian Peninsula 


The previous observations on the general trends of the process of Latinization in 
the Roman West during the Principate should be complemented with systematic 
case studies in order to obtain a complete vision embracing the specific and vari- 
able circumstances affecting this process in each region and also in each period. 


ê Adams (2003b), 185-8. According to Cassius Dio 60.17.4, emperor Claudius held that ‘it was not 
proper for a man to be a Roman who had no knowledge of the Roman tongue. 

8* Sherwin-White (1973), 307. 

8 The Greek sea-captains Asclepiades of Clazomenae, Polystratus of Carystus, and Meniscus of 
Miletus were rewarded in 78 BCE as amici with privileges including the exemption of local litugies 
(CIL P 203); conversely, eleven years earlier the equites Hispani of the turma Salluitana were granted 
Roman citizenship uirtutis causa (CIL I? 709). 

°° See, e.g., the edition of the Lex Irnitana by D'Ors and D'Ors (1988); see also among many other 
contributions González (1986) and Wolf (2011). 

87 The literature on Romanization is immense: see, e.g., Keay and Terrenato (2001), Alfóldy (2005), 
and Dmitriev (2009); for my point of view on this discussion, see Beltrán (20172) with bibliography. 
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This approach must take into account that inscriptions, when available, are the 
main continuous source to study this process—beyond the scarce evidence pro- 
vided by literary sources—but that they supply information only on a small part 
of the written uses of a language, deeply conditioned by the epigraphic culture to 
which the inscriptions belong. The general framework of linguistic change is pro- 
vided by the epigraphic evidence of the disappearance of local languages from the 
written record and the replacement of them by Latin writing and language (bilin- 
gual inscriptions, use of Latin alphabet for local languages, and so on). But 
beyond this, it is necessary to bear in mind that the epigraphic uses of Latin by 
local populations, in addition to being a marker of the Latinization process, pro- 
vide above all evidence of the adoption by the local populations of the Roman 
epigraphic culture, which from the end of the first century BCE becomes a global 
communication medium with particular features and trends. 

Let us examine an example. Segobriga was a Celtiberian city located at Cabezo 
de Griego (Saelices, Cuenca), which became a Roman municipium in Augustus 
times, probably around 15 BCE. Precisely at this moment a large inscription made 
of litterae aureae commemorates the paving of the forum with large slabs by two 
people out of their own pocket, forum sternundum d(e) s(ua) p(ecunia), one of 
them bearing a non-Roman cognomen, Spantamicus (CIL IP? 2.13, 329). The 
name Spantamicus is attested again some years later on in an epitaph, corres- 
ponding perhaps to the son of the former, consisting of his name and the Latin 
well-known formula h(ic) s(itus) e(st).? Spantamicus is not a Roman name, 
although its linguistic filiation is not clear: it seems to be Celtic, but perhaps not 
Celtiberian.*? The name of this Celtiberian community, Segobriga, is mentioned 
in several inscriptions in Celtiberian language?? and on coins bearing the legend 
sekobirikez and SEGOBRIS during the first century Bce.” But as yet no 
Celtiberian inscription has been found in the city, although some deity names 
and many Celtiberian personal names are attested in the Latin inscriptions, 
mainly funerary, during the Principate.?? Of course, all these inscriptions in Latin 
referring to people with local names are evidence of the process of Latinization 
but above all of the adoption of the Roman epigraphic culture by a population 
that seems to have abandoned its local language a long time previously, at least for 
written purposes, and that uses Latin inscriptions for the same purposes as the 
population originating from Italy. 

The powerful connection between the Latin language, Roman citizenship, and 
epigraphic culture that we have previously underlined is particularly characteristic 


5* Abascal, Alfóldy, and Cebrián (2001; 2009). *? De Bernardo Stempel (2013). 

°° Hesperia SP.02.43 = MLH K.00.3 and the possible forgeries Hesperia CU.02.01suspecta and 
SP.02.29suspecta. 

?' Hesperia Mon.89. Note that Palaeohispanic scripts are conventionally represented in bold. 

?? eg. CIL IP/13, 204 (Ammae), 230 (Melmaniq.), 331 (Arganta), 405 (Dercinio), 411 (Auelicum), 
437 (Dusquena), 464 (Contucianco.). 
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of the Principate, but it must be understood in relative terms, since obviously 
these three elements can be dissociated. It has already been pointed out that there 
are inscriptions characteristic of the Roman epigraphic culture of the first to third 
centuries CE written in other languages both in the Roman West and in the East. 
It has also been mentioned that a Roman citizen at least in theory might not speak 
Latin although he was expected to; and, of course, there are many inscriptions 
erected by non-citizens. But, in any case, the vast majority of western inscriptions 
of the Principate come from the core area in which Latin has become the mother 
tongue and in which Roman municipal communities predominated. 

The diffusion outside Italy of Roman citizenship on a large scale is a feature of 
the Principate. To illustrate the different conditions in which Latinization takes 
place in the Republican era, I end this chapter with some examples from Hispania, 
which show the particular linguistic choices of the local populations in the transi- 
tion period towards full Latinization, thus moving from examining general trends 
to considering more specific cases.?? 

The first example has to do with Arse/Saguntum, nowadays Sagunto 
(Valencia).?* This Iberian city was proud of its history, which, according to vari- 
ous traditions, went back to Hercules as a mythical founder and to the no-less 
legendary settlers of Greek Zakynthos and Italian Ardea.?? The city was a martyr 
for its loyalty to Rome during the Second Punic War, and this feat was still com- 
memorated in inscriptions of the imperial era.”° It is also singled out for being the 
only city outside Rome and Latium to have Salian priests, the Roman priesthood 
that worshipped Mars.” Saguntum maintained its peregrine status until the mid- 
dle of the first century BCE, when it became a Latin colony (probably under 
Pompey)? and later a Roman municipium in Augustan times.” Saguntum is the 
Iberian city with the largest ensemble of monumental inscriptions, mainly funerary, 
in the vernacular language, dating back to the fourth century but produced 
mostly in the second and first centuries BCE. All personal names mentioned on 
them are Iberian, and most of them seem to be epitaphs.'?? There are no Latin 
inscriptions until the establishment of the municipium in Augustan times except 
one dedicated to Liber Pater from the nearby sanctuary of Montanya Frontera, '?' 
where an interesting series of Iberian inscriptions has been identified,” and a 
Latin-Iberian bilingual from the city set up by a Roman freedman, Marcus (?) 
Fabius Isidorus.'?? The city had been a mint since the end of the third century 


?* The main arguments on this topic are developed in Beltrán (2011). 

?* Beltrán (2011), 31-6, with bibliography. °° Livy 21.7.2; Sil. 1.271-275; Pliny, NH 16.216. 

°° CIL IP/14 327-8: P(ublio) Scipioni co(n)s(uli) / imp(eratori) ob restitu/tam Saguntum / ex 
s(enatus) c(onsulto) bello Pu/nico secundo. 

?7 Beltrán (1980), 392-4. ?* Ripollès and Velaza (2002). 

°° CIL II?/14 305, dated to 4/3 BCE, Beltrán (1980), no. 10 and 380-6. 

100 MLH F.11.1-33; Hesperia V.04.1-61; Simón (2013), 72-88. 101 CIT I/14 668. 

102 Simón (2013), 82-7, 89-98. 

103 CIL I/14 301; Estarán (2016), 358-60, 345-65, on Iberian bilingual texts. Latin-Iberian bilin- 
gual inscriptions on stone are quite rare: besides the Saguntine piece, three come from Tarraco 
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BCE, producing coins with Iberian legends. But since 130/70 BCE it had begun to 
use Roman types—for example, employing the ships prow—and introduced 
Latin legends in which magistrates with Iberian but also with Roman names 
appear.'?* This change can be explained in my opinion as being a reaction to the 
foundation of the Latin colony Valentia in its vicinity by 138 BCE, towards which 
Saguntum wished to exhibit its Romanness. How can we explain the fact that the 
municipal elites appear with Roman names on the coins but never on the inscrip- 
tions, though they are the same people? Facing the outside world, the Saguntine 
elites prefer to show themselves as a community that emphasizes its links with 
Rome and uses Latin in its coins, while preferring to continue expressing itself in 
its vernacular language in the inscriptions addressed to its own community. ° 

During the Late Republic, using ones own language is the common, and 
expected, choice of the communities of Hispania Citerior, on both inscriptions 
and coins, and regardless of being Roman, Iberian, Celtiberian, or Vasconic(?).'°° 
Apart from those of Saguntum, there are no Latin coin legends in this province 
until the middle of the first century BCE except those of the Latin colony of 
Valentia." Conversely, in Hispania Ulterior the communities do not usually use 
their own languages on coin legends (except Phoenicians and the mints located at 
the margins of the province), "^? but give preference to vehicular languages such as 
Latin or Neopunic; and many local people choose Latin for inscriptions instead of 
their local language.'?? Therefore, and differently from Hispania Citerior, in 
Ulterior the appearance of individuals with indigenous names in Latin inscrip- 
tions is quite common. Those individuals set up inscriptions of the same type as 
the other Roman or Italian inhabitants of the province who use Latin for official 
building inscriptions, "° epitaphs,'"’ or religious dedications.!? 

This different attitude in the selection of languages has nothing to do with the 
greater or lesser presence of Italic immigrants, which is large in both provinces, or 


(MLH C.18.5-6 and 10 = Hesperia T.11.05-06 and 09) and one more from Castulo (MLH H.6.1). 
Some Roman freedmen seem to be quite open to the use of local languages (Beltrán 2004b). 

104 For coins, see Ripollès and Llorens (2002). 

105 [ address this topic in Beltrán (2011), 31-42; see also Estarán (20222). 

?* Villaronga (1994) is a standard catalogue of the Palaeohispanic and Latin Republican mints; see 
also Hesperia Mon., and https://monedaiberica.org/ (accessed 22 September 2022). 

107 Villaronga (1994), 317-18; Beltrán (2011), 36-7. 

108 The mints using their own language are the western Celtic mint tamusia (Hesperia Mon. 91), the 
south-western mint of ‘Salacia (Hesperia Mon. 103), and the eastern Iberian mints neighbouring 
Hispania Citerior as ikalesken or urkesken (Hesperia Mon. 95-96), some of them alternating Iberian 
and Latin in their issues as CASTVLO/kastilo, OBVLCO/ibolka or ABRA/uekoeki (Hesperia Mon. 
97, 100, 101). All of them are peripheral and located near the provinces borders. 

109 Beltrán (2011), 37-43. 

1° CIL II 1087 = ELRH, U28 (Vrchail Atitta f. Chilasurgun) from Ilipa (Alcalá del Río); AE 1986, 
369 = ELRH, U38 (Binsnes Vercellonis f. Xuir maxsumus, 49 BCE), from La Rambla. 

11 CIL IP/5 414-416 = ELRH, U41-45 (Ildrons Velaunis f., Igalghis Ildronis f, Velgana, Sisean 
Bahannonis f., Gracchi), from Torreparedones. 

112 CIL I/5 418-419 = ELRH, U40 (Agalean) from Torreparedones; CIL IP/5 684 = ELRH, U50 
(Vrcestar Tascaseceris f.) from Pinos Puente; CIL IP/5 676 = ELRH, U51 (P Iuni. Bo(—)); CIL IP/7 
244 = ELRH, U57 (L. Iuni. Bil(—)); CIL 12/5 672 = ELRH, U58 (Asanan). 
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with a greater or lesser degree of familiarity with Roman culture. This divergent 
behaviour seems to be connected to the linguistic configuration of both prov- 
inces. In Hispania Citerior, the Iberian language was used through an extensive 
fringe that went from Almeria to southern France along more than one thousand 
kilometres, and Celtic languages were spoken from the middle Ebro Valley to the 
Atlantic Ocean. So both languages could be used for communication in very 
extensive territories. Conversely, in the south, on the one hand, there existed a 
powerful previous vehicular language, Phoenician, and, on the other, the linguis- 
tic map was quite fragmentary, at times without clear borders, since four or five 
languages were spoken from west to east besides Latin: “Tartessian, Celtic, 
Phoenician, Turdetanian, and Iberian. In these circumstances, the diversity and 
the existence of a previous vehicular language such as Phoenician (in addition 
apparently not widely committed to writing) facilitated the rapid adoption of 
Latin as a language of general and epigraphic communication. ? 

In these cases of Republican date, before the major migration of Roman 
populations and the Caesarian and Augustan founding of Roman colonies and 
municipia, the link between Latinization and Roman citizenship is obviously less 
relevant, and the process of linguistic change has to be approached from a different 
perspective. 


5 Concluding Remarks 


Latinization was not an inevitable consequence of the Roman conquest: in fact, 
the Latin language played a secondary role in the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire, which were characterized by a remarkable linguistic diversity until the 
end of antiquity. But in the West, the opposite occurred. From the end of the third 
century BCE, the numerous local languages of Italy, North Africa, Hispania, Gaul, 
and the rest of the western provinces were progressively replaced by the Latin 
language. Thus, at the end of the Principate, the written production was over- 
whelmingly dominated by the Latin language, with sporadic written record of 
Gaulish in Gaul and Libyan in North Africa, and of Punic and Greek in certain 
contexts. Two reflections emerge from this description of the facts: one is related 
to the epigraphic nature of most of the available sources and the limitations that 
this type of document imposes; the other has to do with the reasons for this rad- 
ical and permanent linguistic change and the chances of identifying them with 
the available sources. 

The recent systematization of the inscriptions and epigraphic cultures corres- 
ponding to the twenty Palaeoeuropean languages identified up to now has made 


113 Beltrán (2011), 42-3; for a general overview of languages and epigraphic cultures in southern 
Hispania, see Herrera (2020). 
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it possible to trace the main lines of linguistic change in the western Empire in 
combination with the dispersion of the Latin inscriptions and alphabet. It has also 
highlighted a notable increase and diversification in the use of writing, including 
the public display of monumental inscriptions as a means of social communica- 
tion, from the second century BCE. This growth in written culture was fuelled 
without a doubt by the imperial expansion of Rome, which paradoxically made it 
possible for certain western regions that, until the second century BCE, wrote very 
little or nothing to produce in the second and first centuries BCE a remarkable 
volume of writings that show clear Roman influences both through the selection 
of certain epigraphic types and through the use of the Latin alphabet or the pro- 
duction of bilingual epigraphs. The impact of the Latin written culture is observed 
mainly from the fourth and third centuries BCE in Italy, from the second and first 
centuries BCE in Hispania, and from the first century BCE in Gaul. In parallel, the 
cessation of the written use of many local languages occurs in Italy during the 
second and first centuries BcE—and still before, in the fourth century BCE, in 
Sicily and the south-west of Hispania—, at the beginning of the first century CE in 
Cisalpine and the Etruscan, Oscan, Iberian, and Celtiberian areas, and still later 
in Lusitania, perhaps during the second century cE, and in Gaul and North 
Africa, not earlier than the third century cE. 

It is true that inscriptions allow us to establish with certain guarantees the 
limits of the diffusion of writing, since once a region has become literate the pos- 
sibilities for the use of writing to be reflected on a durable medium, particularly 
on ceramics, are very high. However, this documentation is subject to various 
limitations. Inscriptions record only a tiny part of the uses of a language. They 
exclude not only the most common one— that is, the spoken language—but also 
most of the everyday written production that, owing to it being carried out on 
perishable media, has not been preserved: letters, inventories, contracts, archival 
documents, school exercises, literature, agreements and treaties, and so on. In 
addition, some writings, such as the Libyan or that of the Hispanic south-west, 
are only partially deciphered, which has prevented progress in the understanding 
of the corresponding languages. Moreover, most of the Paleoeuropean languages 
are not translatable, and sometimes only anthroponyms are clearly recognizable 
in the texts. Finally, the production of inscriptions responds to a series of particu- 
lar features with its own dynamics irrespective of the level of literacy: some liter- 
ate cultures, such as the Phoenician, were not so prone to writing on durable 
surfaces, while others, such as the Etruscan, certainly were. Correspondingly we 
know just 10,000 Phoenician inscriptions from all areas and periods, 7,000 of 
them coming from Carthages tophet, while more than 11,000 Etruscan inscrip- 
tions have been reckoned up until now, which moreover make up the major part 
of the 18,000 Palaeoeuropean inscriptions. 

Inscriptions, especially if they are numerous, provide a fairly precise idea of 
when the linguistic change that we are studying took place, but they do not 
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reproduce the entire linguistic reality of their environment. A clear example of 
realities that went unnoticed is provided by the Basque language, whose last ono- 
mastic traces occur during the Principate and fade out without leaving a written 
trace at the end of antiquity to reappear in the Middle Ages. Finally, beyond the 
areas where Palaeoeuropean languages are attested, there were vast regions of 
Africa, Hispania, Gaul, and the Roman north-west that never wrote in their own 
languages but rather began to write directly in Latin language, although the inten- 
sity of local personal and divine names in Latin inscriptions from those regions 
may be indicative of the maintenance of the local languages. 

During the Principate, the Latin inscriptions of the Principate, especially those 
of a public nature, show very clearly that the Roman epigraphic culture took root 
in different ways all along the Roman West, which can be roughly divided into 
two zones. One, which could be called ‘core, includes Rome, Italy, the Dalmatian 
coast, Proconsular Africa, the southern and eastern regions of Hispania, and 
southern Gaul, in which nearly 70 per cent of the epigraphic production of the 
Principate are concentrated. In these regions inscriptions in local languages are 
absent—with very few exceptions from the beginning of the first century CE— 
and personal names are overwhelmingly Roman. The remaining 30 per cent of 
the inscriptions are distributed in a ‘peripheral’ area, which includes the western 
regions of North Africa and Hispania, central and northern Gaul, Britannia, the 
Germanies, and the Danubian provinces, with special concentrations in the mili- 
tary camps, the presence of some inscriptions in local languages— Lusitanian, 
Gaulish, Libyan—and abundant indigenous names. The core area is characterized 
by early literacy and a high density of Roman and Latin communities. Thus, 
almost 40 per cent of all the inscriptions produced in this area come from Rome, 
a little more than 30 per cent from the rest of Italy, and the other 30 per cent from 
those regions of Dalmatia, Africa, Hispania, and Gaul that were the object of the 
colonization and municipalization of Caesar and Augustus. In short, the Latin 
epigraphic culture of the Principate seems to be a phenomenon closely linked to 
early literacy and Roman citizenship. 

Precisely this high number of Roman communities —colonies and municipia—of 
an early date is one ofthe features that most clearly distinguishes the Roman West 
from the East and is surely one of the factors that contributes to an explanation of 
the overwhelming triumph of Latin in the West, despite Rome never imposing or 
trying to spread Latin in an organized way. Its close ties with citizenship and its 
political character, which was devoid of ethnic implications and allowed the pro- 
vincials to (re)construct their identity with a minimum of conflict, favoured the 
consolidation of the Latin language in this core area of the Roman West. 

We do not have any account from a local perspective of the reasons why Latin 
displaced local languages so radically, despite not having been imposed by Rome. 
However, in addition to the strong implantation of Roman communities in the 
core regions of the West, the comparison with the eastern Mediterranean allows 
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other factors to be deduced. Unlike the eastern cultures, the western societies 
came into contact with writing quite late and did not have the chance to develop 
either relevant literatures or advanced written cultures. They also lacked vehicular 
languages. Even in the peripheral area of the western provinces, which were illiterate 
until the beginning of the Principate, writing came directly from the hand of 
Rome through the use of the Latin alphabet and language. And, compared to 
local tongues, the Latin language at the beginning of the Principate offered many 
advantages: it was the language of power, administration, and the army, a lan- 
guage that acted as lingua franca in the West and facilitated travel and exchanges 
and that, in the first century cE, already had a rich literature that served as a 
repository of all kinds of knowledge and a source of training and literary enjoy- 
ment. Instead, local languages were of little use outside their communities: they 
could be perceived for some time as a more appropriate vehicle with which to 
interact with local gods, as occurs with Lusitanian, for example, or be useful when 
they were spoken in large regions, such as the case of Libyan and Gaulish or, to a 
lesser extent, Celtiberian and Iberian. In addition, the many Westerners who 
gained Roman citizenship embraced Latin as their own language and caused a 
multiplier effect in their environment, to which has to be added the action of the 
army on the borders. 

The Latinization of the Roman West in the very Late Republic and the 
Principate is clearly explained through the combination of the spread of Roman 
citizen communities and the growth of the Latin written culture, including the 
Roman epigraphic culture—that is, the development of inscriptions as a social 
medium, which is one of the most prominent features of the Roman Latin West 
during the Principate. 


3 
Cities, Epigraphies, and Latinization 
A Sociolinguistic View on the Hispaniae 


Pieter Houten 


1 Introduction 


How the Latin language spread apparently without a policy propagating its use 
and why it was adopted by the local communities is complex and remains contro- 
versial. Adams pointed out that cities, as centres of innovation, were of particular 
importance for the spread of Latin on the Italian peninsula.' The importance of 
urban centres for economic and technological innovation is well known and often 
discussed. As the centres of larger regions, they drew people in and provided an 
ideal environment for exchange, where new ideas brought in by traders and 
migrants were combined with, and incorporated into, the existing framework of 
the community. Since they often also contained multiple speech groups, we can 
expect cities, or more precisely the civitates, to have functioned in a similar way 
regarding linguistic innovation: through their central position in the Roman 
settlement hierarchy, they created a route for the spread of Latin. 

The basic understanding of the civitas is that of a city with its hinterland. In 
this model, the city draws from the hinterland' resources and in exchange pro- 
vides economic, religious, and administrative services. It is a simple and persua- 
sive model for understanding ancient urbanism that works on different levels in 
the hierarchical Roman state system. Nonetheless, the model has its limits, and 
does not always apply in reality. Particularly on the lower end of the hierarchy 
and especially in mountainous regions, civitates and municipia sometimes lacked 
an urban centre. These are dispersed civitates, where the ‘urban’ services have 
become distributed over multiple centres.” These communities were still integral 
parts of the Roman state system, however, and, even though dispersed civitates 
may not fit our traditional concept of a city, they still held religious, economic, 
and administrative functions, and their communities had central places and 
places of exchange such as market grounds or sanctuaries (see also Cazanove and 


1 Adams (2007), 18. For cities as centres of innovation in general: Rostovtzeff (1957), 325; 
Taeldeman (2005), 263; Clark (2009), 363; Zuiderhoek (2016), 106. 
? Houten (2021), 94; (2017), 685; (2020), 45; Oller Guzmán (2014). 
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Estaran, this volume). As the majority of the civitates follow the single urban 
centre model, this chapter will look primarily at the role of these cities in the 
spread of Latin. But the example of Iulia Lybica will show that dispersed civitates 
also played a role in the spread of Latin. 

This chapter will first provide an overview of the sociolinguistic models that 
can be used in the exploration of language spread. We will then use these models 
to think about the colonization and the early phases of Latinization on the Iberian 
Peninsula and examine the ways in which the civitates play a role in the diffusion 
of Latin. Finally, we shall look at the role of the urban centres in the spread of 
Latin beyond the urban elite. One issue underlying this study, which must be kept 
constantly in mind but cannot be resolved here, is that, in all forms of Roman 
urbanism, single centre or dispersed, the status or rights that are granted are 
made to communities and individuals rather than to cities as a physical construc- 
tion. This does not mean that the city is not important, but humans, who move, 
create complexity that is hard to account for in these models. 


2 Sociolinguistic Models 


The spread of language can, simply put, be between communities and within 
communities. The diffusion of languages between communities is part of geo- 
linguistics, which studies the relations between language and geography in 
combination with sociocultural elements.? The spatial model of language diffusion 
is divided into two major processes.* On the one hand, there is spread by close 
proximity interaction—that is, between geographically nearby communities, 
called epidemic or contagious diffusion. We can imagine contagious diffusion as the 
concentric waves caused by a stone (i.e. the Latin language) dropped in a pond: 
the linguistic spread originates in a specific geographical location and spreads 
evenly from there.? The concept is rather simplistic and does not consider factors 
facilitating or impeding language spread, such as human agency or well-connected 
corridors such as roads or riverine connections. 

A second diffusion model can, to some extent, help us add such factors to the 
equation. Hierarchical diffusion or parachuting means that more populous com- 
munities, or urban centres, spread their innovations to less populous communi- 
ties via hubs. The rationale behind the prominent role of urban centres is based 
on the likelihood that a member of the community interacts with speakers of 
other languages and brings the innovation to the urban centre. Long-distance 
connections tend to run between urban centres, and language can spread through 


? Conde-Silvestre and Hernández-Campoy (2005), 105. 
^ Valls, Wieling, and Nerbonne (2013), 120; Taeldeman (2005), 263. 
? Wolfram and Schilling-Estes (2003), 714. é Trudgill (1992), 76. 
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these urban networks in a process called parachuting or city-hopping. Returning 
to the pond model, we can imagine this process as a stone skimming across the 
water’s surface. Instead of just one point of contact there are multiple points, fol- 
lowing in a sequence after the point of first contact. The hierarchical-diffusion 
model can go hand in hand with contagious diffusion: from the moment of first 
contact, the spread within and from each urban centre continues through conta- 
gious diffusion, just as the skimming stone makes circular radiations at every 
point of contact with the water. 

The model still presupposes a linear spread along the hierarchical structures of 
the community. For the Roman Empire and the spread of Latin, we could imagine 
a line from Rome via the provincial capitals down to coloniae, municipia, and civi- 
tates (Fig. 3.1). In each place the stone skips and creates concentric circles. 
However, modern sociolinguistic research has shown that the diffusion patterns 
do not give the whole story and that other factors play a role.’ 

The spatial models discussed so far do not correctly predict the spread of lan- 
guage. In some cases, a more distant or smaller urban centre seems to skip the 
expected order. To explain such unexpected jumps, the gravity model was pro- 
posed by linguists such as Trudgill and Taeldeman.? In addition to population 
size, it considers and assesses several socioeconomic attributes such as services, 
connection to the hinterland, and natural and geographical barriers, in a manner 
very similar to the Central Place Theory proposed by Christaller? By weighing 
these factors and calculating their values for any given community or settlement, 


Big urban centre 
Provincial capitals 


Regional urban centres 
Conventus capitals 


Local centres 
Coloniae, municipia, and civitates 


Villae, villages, rural sites 


Figure3.1 Hierarchical diffusion, redrawn by the author from Taeldeman (2005), 
fig. 10.1. 


7 Valls, Wieling, and Nerbonne (2013), 134, turning to the dialectical diffusion of standardized 
Catalan, stipulated that parachuting leads to the prevalence of standardized Catalan in hierarchical 
high-order urban centres, which adopted early, in contrast to the hierarchical lower-order rural 
settlement where more dialects are found. They argue that other factors such as standardization of 
languages play a role. 

* Trudgill (1992); Taeldeman (2005), 277. ? Christaller (1933); see also Houten (2021), 224. 
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its position in the hierarchy can be determined and with it, so the argument goes, 
its influence on the transmission of linguistic elements predicted.’ The calcu- 
lated hierarchy can then be used to predict the spread of language. For the Roman 
world we can add the juridical status of communities to the gravity model: fol- 
lowing the hierarchy as imagined in Figure 3.1, but subdividing local centres hier- 
archically into coloniae, municipia, and lastly civitates. In addition, this model 
allows us to consider other factors such as traders creating their own social net- 
works along trade centres or the presence of military. The most obvious objection 
to this model is the simplification of a complex system and its inability easily to 
account for social-psychological factors relevant in sociolinguistic interactions 
such as the relationships between the different urban centres and rural-urban 
attitudes.’* For the ancient world, the data are not sufficient to be submitted to a 
mathematical calculation of position in sociolinguistic hierarchies. Nevertheless, 
the socioeconomic position of a centre, or the gravity' it has, still stands as a pos- 
sible factor in the spread of language. 

The models discussed so far look at geographical spread only between com- 
munities, but it is also essential to consider diffusion within the community and 
along the vertical axis of society." Again, we can consider contagious diffusion as 
one of the models for language spread: when a member of a community adopts a 
language, others may follow. But the early adopter may also encounter resistance 
to a language through peer pressure from the social group to which they 
belong." On the other hand, some individuals are not as closely tied to the com- 
munity owing to their social and spatial mobility and may experience less peer 
pressure to retain their own language. Traders, for example, may have weaker ties 
to social groups from their homelands, owing to their mobile profession, and in 
addition may gain economic benefits from adopting a new language (see Wilson, 
this volume). When the early adopters benefit, their direct network may follow 
suit, causing the new language to become related to the social mobility of a cer- 
tain group. Becoming a speaker may then confer a certain social status, leading to 
a higher status for the new language: it starts moving along the vertical axis of the 
community. 


1° See, e.g., Hinskens (1992), 470. He considers the Ripuarian-Limburgian dialect of the village 
Rimburg and uses the gravity model to calculate the influence of the dialects from the nearby cities 
Heerlen and Kerkrade (both within 10 km) for the years 1900 and 1988. All three communities still 
have slightly different dialects, but over the twentieth century have seen dialectal levelling. Between 
1900 and 1988 the importance of Heerlen grew, because of coal mining. Hinskens shows that between 
1900 and 1988 Heerlen surpasses Kerkrade in its influence on Rimburg as a result of the prominent 
position it had as the coal-mining centre. 

™ Horvath and Horvath (2001); Taeldeman (2005). 

Wolfram and Schilling-Estes (2003), 714. 

1 Conde-Silvestre and Hernández-Campoy (2005), 104. 
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This movement along the vertical axis fits within the principle of contact- 
induced sociolinguistic stratification.'* The principle dictates that the educated and 
higher classes tend to adopt the high-status language, in turn consolidating its 
social status and leading to a shift from local languages to the higher prestige lan- 
guage." In addition, we should expect a similar social stratification in age, with 
younger generations more likely to adopt the new high-prestige language.'* 
Again, the social peer group tends to play a role in predicting which group inno- 
vates more easily: the younger age group often has a less static peer group and is 
socially more mobile than older groups with established peers. In modern soci- 
eties, this process of language adoption is amplified through the schooling sys- 
tems, while the role of schooling in antiquity, although present, would have been 
more socially limited (see Wolff, this volume). Nonetheless, Latin seems to have 
followed contact-induced sociolinguistic stratification, where the language 
speakers actively seek out the possibility to engage in a new high-status language 
within their own community." 

We do not need to choose between these models; they can work together. The 
earlier geospatial models help us understand the spread from an initial contact 
point and along the plane, and the later gravity model aids in understanding some 
of the mechanisms behind the parachuting or hierarchical diffusion. Contact- 
induced sociolinguistic stratification considers vertical spread and focuses our 
attention on one of the key sociolinguistic mechanisms for language change. By 
combining all these models, we can start to see the patterns of the spread of Latin 
within and between cities. 


3 Latinization on the Iberian Peninsula 


When discussing the Latinization of the Iberian Peninsula, we also have to 
remember that it was, and still is, a place of geographical and sociocultural com- 
plexity. The pre-Roman Iberian Peninsula knew a multitude of written and non- 
written languages prior to the arrival of the Romans (Fig. 3.2; also Beltrán, this 
volume). We know that in general Latin was successful, but bi- and multilingual- 
ism would have been common, and even after the Augustan period, when the 
vast majority of the written record was in Latin, local languages may still have 
been in use in certain domains and communities.'? Where Latin did eventually 
replace the local languages, we have to be aware of the variation within Latin 
itself, some of which was contact induced. While the focus of this chapter is on 
the Latinization of the Iberian Peninsula, it should also be made clear that there 


14 Chirkova, Stanford, and Wang (2018), 138. 15 Labov (1972), 284. 
16 Ellis (1994), 201. 17 Eckert (2012), 97. 
18 Adams (20032); Mullen and James (2012); Lowe (2014); Estarán (2016). 
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Figure 3.2 Linguistic situation in the pre-Roman period. Labels in bold show languages that are attested in their own 
writing. The languages are not all attested in writing at the same time, so the map flattens time depth. (Map by author.) 
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was no one-way traffic from Rome into the Iberian Peninsula; Adams has already 
pointed out that linguistic exchange goes both ways.'? 


4 First Linguistic Contacts: Trade, Settlement, and Conquest 


The first appearance of Latin on the Iberian Peninsula was probably due to trade 
contacts. The Iberian Peninsula became part of the larger Mediterranean trade 
networks from the early foundation of Phoenician and Greek colonies onwards, 
and when Rome started expanding its trade beyond the Italian peninsula and 
ventured to the western Mediterranean, the first traders found the ports on the 
Iberian eastern coast. The earliest evidence for Graeco-Italic amphorae along the 
Mediterranean coast of the Iberian Peninsula dates to the early third century 
BCE," and the first graffiti in Latin script, with names of Italian origin, appear on 
the peninsula in trading cities such as Qart-Hadást (Cartagena) and Emporion 
(Ampurias) around the same time.?' These finds do not confirm direct linguistic 
contact between the Iberian Peninsula and Latin-speaking traders, but they do 
indicate that such connections were plausible and where the first contact between 
local traders and Latin speakers might have taken place. A first contagious diffu- 
sion may have been initiated within the social networks of the local traders, as 
they started using Latin to facilitate negotiations with the new player in the west- 
ern Mediterranean. 

In order to consider the effects of early trade contacts and the spread of 
languages, we can turn to the distribution of non-Palaeohispanic inscriptions. 
Figure 3.3 collates in one image the non-Palaeohispanic inscriptions (on various 
objects and materials) from both the initial colonization period in the early first 
millennium BCE and the later period of Roman conquest—the current status of 
the data does not allow for more chronological differentiation.” It must, moreover, 
be stressed that the presence of these inscriptions does not imply the uptake of 
the languages by the local communities: it attests only the presence of artefacts 
recording the language. 

Despite the lack of chronological refinement of the data, the map shows some 
interesting concentrations along the coasts; it is clear that the traders from the 
east were drawn to the peninsula to trade with the local traders and obtain access 
to resources. As expected, we find Phoenicio-Punic epigraphy along the southern 


1? Adams (2007), 19. 20 Molina Vidal (2013), 196. ?! Estarán (2019b), 395, 409. 

»? The data were derived from the following publications: for Republican Latin, see Díaz Ariño 
(2008); for Greek inscriptions between third to first century BCE, see de Hoz (2014); and for the 
Phoenicio-Punic Corpus inscriptionum Phoenicarum, see also Zamora (2019). The difficulty in dating 
Phoenicio-Punic epigraphy does not permit us to differentiate periods; as such, it shows all Phoenicio- 
Punic inscriptions originating from the Iberian Peninsula. The Latin and Greek inscriptions are dated 
by the corpora to the pre-Roman or Republican period. In order to keep the map readable, the numer- 
ous Palaeohispanic inscriptions have been left out. 
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Figure 3.3 A. Concentrations of non-Palaeohispanic inscriptions in the Republican 
period; B. Detail of the region of Cartagena; C. Detail of the region of Ampurias. (Map 
by author.) 


half of the Iberian Peninsula and on the Balearic islands, where Phoenician pres- 
ence is attested (Fig. 3.2).? The Phoenicio-Punic inscriptions further north are 
located in the region of Ampurias (Fig. 3.3C) and are probably to be explained 
through the trading connections between the major ports of the south and the 
north of the peninsula. Interestingly, the city of Emporion (Ampurias) itself, an 
ally to Rome offers, only Greek (151) and Latin (16) epigraphy, while we see the 
combination of Greek and Phoenicio-Punic in its direct vicinity. At the Greek 
sister city of Rhode (Rosas), we find Greek (9) and Phoenicio-Punic (2), but no 
Latin. Similarly, at the Iberian settlement of Ullastret, we find a twelve to four 
ratio of Greek and Phoenicio-Punic epigraphy. Dotted along the coast are isolated 
Phoenicio-Punic finds. 


# The Phoenician and Punic languages are here referred to with the shorthand Phoencio-Punic 
where the dating is unclear or both categories are referred to. The Phoenicians are the traders and 
settlers from the eastern Levantine region in the first half of the first millennium. The Carthaginians 
(and Punic culture and language) are the descendants of the settled Phoenicians. 
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Greek epigraphy is concentrated along the Mediterranean coast, with its focus 
in the region of Ampurias and a second, less pronounced, concentration in the 
region to the north of Cartagena (Fig. 3.3B). These focal points are understandable 
from a geospatial perspective: the Greeks settled in both Ampurias and the region 
north of Cartagena during the mid-first millennium BCE, and, from there, Greek 
speakers and trading contacts spread inland. Lastly, there is the outlier Huelva on 
the Atlantic Coast, with nine Greek and seventeen Phoenicio-Punic inscriptions. 
Here we need to take the gravity model into consideration: Huelva was a major 
trading port in the early first millennium BCE, drawing in Greek traders, despite 
its distance from the zone of Greek settlements.”* The absence of Latin is to be 
explained by the lessening importance of Huelva in the second half of the first 
millennium: the city lost its gravitational pull just before Latin speakers started 
trading on the Iberian Peninsula. 

Turning to the Latin language, we can start to explain some of the patterns. The 
difference in distribution between Phoenicio-Punic and Latin epigraphy is strik- 
ing. Besides combinations of low numbers in Elche (L:1/P:7/G:4), Mazarron 
(L:3/P:1/G:2), and a possible chance find at Alcala del Rio (L:1/P:1) near Italica, 
Cartagena is the only place with a larger concentration of thirty-nine Latin and 
nine Phoenicio-Punic inscriptions, combined with seven in Greek. The most 
logical explanation for this combination relates to the problem in dating the 
Phoenicio-Punic inscriptions. It is possible that the coincidence of Latin and 
Punic is a result of the diachronic presentation of the earlier Punic epigraphy in 
the same graph as the generally later Latin epigraphy: Cartagena was under 
Carthaginian control up to the successful Roman siege in 209 BCE, and the chron- 
ology of the Punic material is not yet available. Most Latin inscriptions are 
dated to the second century BCE and later, creating the illusion of an epigraphic 
watershed moment in 209 BCE, with Punic used up to the fall of Cartagena and 
Latin afterwards. However, this argument is weak, as we know the languages 
coexisted on the Iberian Peninsula. Indeed, in support of the coincidence of 
Latin and Punic in Cartagena we can cite a Latin post-firing graffito reading C(ai) 
Acr(---) on Campanian ware dated between 300 and 251, thus predating the foun- 
dation of the Punic city in 238 Bce.” As the inscription is added post-firing, it 
could well have been added during or after the conquest of the city.?? 


?* Gómez Toscano and Campos Carrasco (2008), 135; Houten (2021), 27. 

# [t is currently being studied by Zamora, whom I would like to thank for kindly discussing the 
current status of chronology with me. In the future the CIP will include dating and allow for more 
granular analyses of the data. 

26 Zamora (2019), 61. 

?7 dela Escosura Balbás (2021), 35. It has been argued that the Carthaginian foundation of Qart- 
Hadást was preceded by an Iberian oppidum, possibly by the name Mastia. For more evidence of the 
early contact between the Italian and Iberian peninsulas, see Estarán (2019b). 

?* Díaz Ariño (2008), 38; ELRH C19. 
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The best proof of the coexistence of these languages is the mint of Abdera. This 
city minted coins with a Punic legend and continued minting in Punic up to the 
age of Tiberius, when it switched to bilingual Latin-Punic coins.?? The decision 
to mint coins, and which iconography and language to use, was made by the local 
magistrates, who often appeared with their names on the coins.?? The choice of 
the language used for minting thus represents the local elite and the ‘official’ voice 
of the community, the civic language, indicating the preferred linguistic identity 
of this elite. The decision of the magistrates of Abdera to continue minting in the 
Punic language up to the Tiberian period thus suggests a strong relationship with 
the Punic language. The decision to start minting bilingual coins, on the other 
hand, could be seen as a gesture to the 'new' power after almost two hundred 
years of conquest. It is noteworthy that the language used on the legend of coins 
does not necessarily represent the language spoken by the community. The major- 
ity of the community would have been illiterate, so they may not have been the 
primary intended audience; it was, instead, a message to the elite of neighbouring 
communities and, indirectly, to Rome. Nonetheless, the illiterate local commu- 
nity would have been aware of the languages used, via literate members or by 
recognizing letters. 

This raises the question of how to explain the success of the latecomer Latin 
over Punic and Greek. All these languages are non-indigenous, related to the 
wider Mediterranean, and presumably had roughly the same standing in the trad- 
ing communities. Punic and Greek may even have had a higher status, as they 
had been in widespread use much longer than Latin. Phoenicio-Punic and Greek 
were present from the first half of the first millennium BCE through settlers on the 
coast, who partook in local trade and the manufacture of raw materials to trade to 
the eastern half of the Mediterranean. Even though the trade network reached 
inland to an extent, there was apparently no attempt to expand territorial control 
inland before the Carthaginians, led by the Barcids, sought the expansion of their 
territorial claims on the Iberian Peninsula after the First Punic War?! The events 
of the Second Punic War thwarted the attempt, impeding the inland spread of 
Punic and its possible adoption as the high language in the wider region. 

Instead, with the landing of the Roman army at the Greek city, and ally, 
Emporion, the spread of Latin was speeded up. The earliest contacts between 
Latin speakers and the local communities of the Mediterranean coastal cities pre- 
date the third-century conquest and must have led to the start of contagious dif- 
fusion: local traders with some proficiency in Latin would have had an advantage 
for trade with Latin speakers. We must bear in mind that Greek and Punic could 
have been used as lingua francas, but some local traders would have benefited 
from the adoption of Latin, and the process of contact-induced stratification 


?? Ripollès Alegre and Sinner (2019), 380. °° Curchin (1990), 18. 
31 Woolf (2020), 156. 
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would lead to a spread beyond the Mediterranean coastal cities. However, this 
steady process of language spread and adoption was overtaken by the events of 
the Second Punic War and the subsequent conquest: the Roman presence intensi- 
fied with a continuous influx of troops originating from the Italian peninsula. 
With them, Latin entered as the lingua franca and as the language of power. We 
can see this effect of military troops and their epigraphic mode in the concentra- 
tion of inscriptions found at Cáceres el Viejo, the Republican military encamp- 
ment of Castra Caecilia (Fig. 3.3A), which provides an excellent example of 
parachuting. For the spread of Latin, the castrum functioned as a forward post, 
creating a Latin speech community beyond the reach of the initial contagious- 
diffusion model. 


5 The Spread of Cities: Colonization and Latinization 


In its initial phases, the Roman conquest focused on the control of local urban 
centres, thereby amplifying the parachuting process (Fig. 3.4). The first troops 
landed at Emporion, which became the beachhead and first stronghold for the 
Romans. From there, the first stage was to conquer, or liberate, depending on the 
view, the Iberian city of Saguntum, or Arse, as it was known in the Iberian lan- 
guage (Beltrán, this volume). To consolidate the long coastal stretch from 
Emporion to Saguntum, the Romans constructed castra hiberna in the vicinity of 
the oppidum Kesse of the Cessetani. This winter camp is the earliest Roman pre- 
decessor of the later provincial capital of Hispania Citerior, Tarraco. The focus of 
the first campaigns was still on the Iberian eastern coast, intensifying the pres- 
ence of the Latin language after those early contacts at the ports of the region. In 
addition, the trading contacts with the Italian peninsula were intensified as eco- 
nomic opportunities for the merchants and traders from the Italian peninsula 
rose in the wake of the conquest.?? 

From the outset of the conquest, the Romans created coloniae and founded 
new settlements for their veterans. Here the most significant examples can be 
discussed, starting with Italica (Santiponce). According to historical sources, it 
was founded in 206 BCE by Scipio Africanus to let his wounded soldiers recuperate, 
although it was not a colonia until much later.? A mosaic inscription dating to 
the turn of the second to first century could be taken as evidence for a municipium- 
like status for Italica. It records the praetor M. Trahius, and municipal praetors 
are usually associated with the Latin municipia of Italy.** Despite the early 
foundation of Italica in 206 BCE, this settlement yields no other epigraphic or 


?? Herrera Rando (2020), 106. 
?* Appian, Iber. 38. The promotion to colonia was under Hadrian: Gell. NA XVI 13.4-5. 
** ELRH U23. 
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numismatic evidence prior to the first century BCE.” It is, therefore, difficult to 
prove the expected presence of inhabitants from the Italian peninsula, let alone 
research the interaction between Italian and local communities. 

The first colonia we know of is the Latin colonia Carteia (San Roque), created, 
according to Livy, in 171 BCE to settle the local wives of Roman soldiers and their 
four thousand children.* The Roman Senate decreed that the local Punic popula- 
tion of Carteia was to be included in this settlement, creating a mixed and multi- 
lingual population. Interestingly, Carteia does not yield any epigraphy until 
imperial times, when its population started putting up inscriptions in Latin, thus 
keeping us in the dark about the languages used by the earlier population. 
Nonetheless, the numismatic evidence starts in 120 BcE with legends in Latin, 
and the magistrates mentioned on the mints between 120 and 90 BcE mostly bear 
names of clearly Italian origin, though some have Latinized Punic names? The 
decision to use Latin on their coins reflects the high status this language had 
within this multilingual community, where at least Punic and Latin were spoken. 
The Punic elite, clearly present as witnessed by the Latinized Punic names, pre- 
sumably supported the choice of Latin as the language to represent the colonia 
Latina among the neighbouring Punic communities minting with Phoenician 
legends (Fig. 3.5). 

To these two famous early foundations we can add a few more early Republican 
Latin coloniae: Corduba (169 or 151/2 BCE), Valentia (138 BCE), Palma and 
Pollentia (both 123 BCE) (Fig. 3.4).** Again, these early coloniae did not engage in 
public Latin epigraphy during the Republican period (Fig. 3.5). The only Latin 
inscriptions found here are graffiti on ceramics, a category of inscriptions with 
great potential significance for our understanding of the linguistic make-up of 
these communities.?? These graffiti have not yet been systematically researched, 
but about forty known Republican examples from Valentia allow for a small case 
study.*° The largest group of graffiti are written in Latin (16), to which five uncer- 
tain ones might be added, and ten Iberian and nine Greek graffiti complete the 
set. The modest record indicates that the Republican Valentian community was 
multilingual, suggesting that the veteran colonia included local peregrine Iberian 
people. Based on a few Greek graffiti we cannot necessarily assume Greek inhab- 
itants, although their presence cannot be excluded either. The mint of Valentia, 
operating from the foundation of the colony in 138 BCE until its destruction in 
75 BCE, minted all legends in Latin, and the magistrates in charge of minting all 


85 Estarán (2019b), 394-5, n. 45. °° Livy 43.3. 

?7 Estarán (2019b), 410. 38 Houten (2021), 48, 52, on the Latin status of these coloniae. 

?? See further Mullen and Willi (forthcoming). 

The graffiti found in Valentia are not recorded in ELRH but can be found in De Hoz García- 
Bellido, Díaz Ariño, and Ribera i Lacomba (2013). I was able to add nine Iberian graffiti from Hesperia 
and the six Greek graffiti from de Hoz García-Bellido (2014) to the twenty-five graffiti recorded by De 
Hoz García-Bellido et al. 
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seem to originate from the Italian peninsula: C. Lucien., C. Muni., T. Ahi. T. f., 
L. Trini. L. f, L. Corani, and C. Numi." For most of these names the origin from 
the Italian peninsula can be proven by tracing them back to Italian inscriptions, and 
they can even be attributed to specific languages by linguistic comparison. 
Combining the graffiti with the numismatic evidence, we can see that the Iberian- 
speaking community was present but probably not included among the civic 
elite. Similar to its counterpart in Carteia at the Strait of Gibraltar, the elite of the 
colonia represented itself as a Latin-speaking community. 

This interplay between juridical status and civic language within coloniae is 
also found in the coin legends of the Iberian city of Celsa (Velilla del Ebro). From 
the second half of the second century BCE, the community minted coins with a 
bilingual Iberian-Latin legend reading ke.l.s.e-CEL.“? It can be interpreted as sig- 
nalling the Iberian origin of the community while also engaging with the new 
power. When Celsa was promoted to colonial status as colonia Victrix Iulia Lepida 
between 44 and 42 BCE, the Iberian language and script were dropped, and it 
started minting coins with Latin legends reading COL VIC IVL LEP. The names 
of magistrates on the reverse are again mostly of Italian origin.“ It is clear that, 
with its new status of colonia and the influx of veterans, the elites identified with 
Latin as the language for the civic community. The strong identification with the 
Latin language in these early coloniae could be a message put forward by the 
Italian elite in charge of the community, but we can see local people engaging 
with Latin as well. The Latinized Punic names in Carteia hint at the possibility 
of Punic-speaking members of the elite in Latin coloniae, and the coin legend of 
Celsa shows the precolonial adoption of Latin. It is likely that the adoption 
of Latinized names on the coin legends is the result of contact-induced stratifica- 
tion: with a new successful elite supported by the new political and military 
power, Latin became the language of power. 

Considering the multilingual communities within coloniae, we can argue for a 
more practical reason to adopt Latin: as a lingua franca. The promotion of a 
settlement to colonia must have sped up Latinization through the various origins 
of the coloni, as the example of Ilici (Elche) shows. The Iberian settlement was 
promoted to colonia in the final years of the Republic, and, thanks to a land deed, 
we can establish the origins of some of its coloni.^ The Late Republican legal 
bronze inscription records the division (sortitio) and assignment (adsignatio) of 
the land of the colonia and shows that the coloni originated from different parts 
of the Empire: Icosium (3), Praeneste, Vibo Valentia, Ulia Fidentia, Malaca, 
Corduba, Aurelia Carissa, and the Balearic Islands (Fig. 3.6). The presence of 


41 Estarán (2019b), 398. 
* Villaronga (2004), 227. Palaeohispanic scripts are transcribed in bold. 
43 Curchin (1990), 198. ^ ELRH Cl; Díaz Ariño (2008), 88. 
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three men from Icosium can be explained through the relationship of Ilici with its 
subordinate civitas Icosium (Algiers).*° 

The land deed of Ilici thus illustrates the multilingual situation in the coloniae 
and the need for a lingua franca. The men who settled as coloni were most likely 
bilingual veterans, with Latin as a second language resulting from their military 
career, who would have used Latin as their lingua franca. This led to a parachut- 
ing effect, creating a new Latin language community within a non-Latin region. 
Moreover, these coloni were already part of the Roman system, either as veterans 
or as citizens willing to resettle. They eagerly took up the magistracies in the 
colonia, as we have seen in the numismatic examples. Subsequently, the Latin- 
speaking civic elite immediately demonstrated the high-status language of the 
community. Nonetheless, larger migrant communities such as the, possibly 
Punic-speaking, Icositani, and those from Greek-speaking areas such as Vibo 
Valentia, may have developed bilingual communities speaking their own languages 
in addition to Latin. The indigenous people of Ilici may, moreover have continued 
to speak their own Iberian language as an identity marker.* In this light we might 
understand an Iberian mosaic inscription written in Latin script found in Ilici:*” 
it may showcase the interplay between the local language and the writing system 
of the elite. The spread of Latin within the community should be seen as the result 
of contact-induced stratification: a privileged group composed of the coloni 
adopted Latin, and from them it spread to other social groups. 


6 Latinization beyond the coloniae 


Besides the creation of coloniae with the settlement of Latin-speaking coloni, 
existing communities could be incorporated through treaties.“ From Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia we get a glimpse of the complex menu of treaties the Romans 
had on offer in the Republican period. His account for the Hispaniae indicates 
that communities could be incorporated through treaties, as free cities, or obtain 
Latin rights, besides the Roman coloniae.? A famous example is Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus' treaty with the Celtiberian cities, which must have been 
drawn up in the aftermath of the First Celtiberian War in 179 BCE (Fig. 3.4).°° 
Classical sources mention this agreement only as the casus belli for the Second 
Celtiberian War, but contemporary examples of such agreements are preserved 
from Hispania Ulterior. The earliest legal bronze inscription is the decree of 


^^ Pliny, NH III 19: colonia inmunis Ilici, unde Ilicitanus sinus; in eam contribuuntur Icositani. On 
the contributae, see Houten (2021), 137. 

46 Gordon (2019), 441; Monka, Quist, and Skovse (2020), 174. 

47 Hesperia A.10.04b: +LSAILACOS. - - - ] / [ - - - JELSADINI:COR[ - - - ] / ESCRAD[c.5]+[ - - - ]. 

^* Herrera Rando (2020), 105. * Pliny, NH III 7, III 18, IV 117. See also Houten (2021), 72. 

5° Appian, Iber. 44; see also Richardson (1986), 133. 
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L. Aemilius Paulus dealing with the inhabitants of Turris Lascutana dated to 
19 January 189 BcE.** This decree is not an agreement to finish a war but reorganizes 
the newly conquered area. The people of Turris Lascutana, subjugated to Hasta 
(Mesas de Asta), were to be free and able to settle on the lands they worked. For a 
treaty ending hostilities and regulating a surrender (deditio) we must turn to a 
later example: the surrender of the Seano[—] (unfortunately the name is only 
partially preserved) to L. Caesius in 104 BCE.” The deditio states that the 
Seano|—] surrendered to the imperator and thereafter could use their land and all 
they had as they saw fit, until the Senate and people of Rome decided differently.^? 
These treaties were written and displayed in Latin, even though the majority of 
the people, including the local elite, would not have been able to understand Latin 
at this early stage of conquest. It is clear that the use of Latin here was to indicate 
the status of Latin as the new administrative language, or better, as the language 
of power. 

Contrary to the coloniae, incorporated communities did not have to adhere to 
colonial laws and did not receive coloni. They continued as peregrine communi- 
ties with their own forms of government. The treaty town of Gadir (Cádiz) was 
incorporated as early as 206 BCE'* when, according to Livy, it was governed by 
sufetes, a Punic magistracy.** Around the time it was promoted to a Roman muni- 
cipium in the mid-first century BCE, Roman magistracies appear in our records. 
Turning to its numismatic output, we can see that Gadir, in Roman times called 
Gades, did not change the language on its coins from Punic to Latin at the time of 
the treaties. It started minting with Punic legends reading G'D'R in the third cen- 
tury BCE and continued to do so until the late first century BCE.* The first mints 
with Latin legends linked Gades to Rome through iconography, referring to 
Agrippa, Augustus, and Balbus, a successful home-grown citizen. The coins to 
Balbus and Augustus have an image of Hercules on the reverse, as was customary 
for the earlier Punic mints.” Even though Gadir/Gades had a treaty with Rome, 
the Phoenicio-Punic Gaditanians seemingly kept close to their Phoenicio-Punic 
ancestry, and possibly their language, up to the Late Republic. The city did not 
engage with Latin as part of its civic identity until the Balbi, the Gaditanian family, 
were deeply involved with the Roman state and Gades was promoted to municipium 
in the Late Republic.** 

The numismatic record of other incorporated communities shows that their 
civic identity was closely linked to epichoric languages. Some communities in the 


5| ELRH U1; CIL II 5041; Hidalgo de la Vega (1989). 5? ELRH U2; AE 1984, 495. 
5 López Melero, Sánchez Abal, and García Jiménez (1984), 277. 
54 Livy XXVIII 23; 32.2.3; Cicero, Balb. 34; Galsterer (1971), 17. 
5 Livy XXVIII 37; Curchin (1990), 4. 
Although it has been proposed that the Punic coins continued up to the Tiberian period, which 
would indicate a period of minting in Punic and Latin. 
57 Vives y Escudero (1924), 50; Villaronga (2004), 154, 249. 58 Chaves Tristan (2009), 346. 
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Celtiberian area minted coins in their epichoric language and script up to the 
moment they were promoted, after which time they use the Latin script and 
language, as can be seen in examples from the Celtiberian region: bi.lbi.li.z 
to BILBILIS ITALICA; tu.ria.zu to TVRIASO, and e.rka.u.ika to MVN 
ERCAVICA.?? Other communities adopted the Latin script but continued to use the 
Celtiberian language: KONTEBAKOM-SEGOBRIGA, SEKOTIAS, CLOVNIOQ, 
and TOLETO.” Unfortunately, a secure date for these coins has not been established, 
though they most likely date to the first century BCE. By the imperial period, all 
promoted communities had switched to Latin, and some had Latinized their names 
to fit the Latin script and language (e.g. i.l.ti..ta to Ilerda and ko.l.o.u.n.i.ku via 
CLOVNIOQ to Clunia). 

In addition to such communities with monolingual coinage that switched lan- 
guage over time, we encounter bilingual coins. Arse showed its close relation to 
Rome by minting bilingual coins with the Iberian a.r.s.e on the reverse and 
SAGVNTV on the obverse, as early as the end of the second century BCE (Beltran, 
this volume).?' Another interesting mint is that of the Iberian community Castulo 
(Linares), which obtained a treaty by Scipio in the late third century BCE, and 
received Latin rights in the Republican period.5? Castulo started minting coins in 
the late third century BCE, roughly at the same time as minting started on the 
Iberian Peninsula. The first coins had legends in the south-eastern Iberian script 
reading ka.$.ti.l.o up to roughly 80 BCE, after which point the Iberian legend on 
the reverse was retained but the names of responsible magistrates on the obverse 
appeared in Latin. Despite the difficulty of precisely dating these coins, the 
sequence seems to indicate that the first magistrates bear Latin duo nomina and 
filiation as was customary in this period, whereas a slightly later mint with full 
Latin legends on both sides records two Iberian names Sacaliscer and Soce(—), 
probably again the magistrates in charge of the mint.°* This sequence seems to 
show the development of Castulo from treaty town to Latin community. The civic 
identity displayed on the coins is that of an Iberian community, but the magis- 
trates of Italian descent clearly identify themselves and/or their office with Latin 
language. Only slightly later the civic identity shifted to Latin, as indicated by the 
Latin name ofthe city and the use of the Latin script for writing the Iberian names 
of the magistrates. We can assume that in this period a shift from Iberian to Latin 
took place in the higher social strata of the community: the contact-induced 
sociolinguistic stratification intensified through the promotion and incorporation 


5 Ripollès Alegre and Sinner (2019), 393. °° Villaronga (2004), 227, 240. 

5! Beltrán (2016), 130; Ripollès Alegre and Sinner (2019), 383. 

*? On the treaty under Scipio, see Appian, Iber. 32; for the Latin rights, Pliny, NH III 25; the promo- 
tion to municipium most likely happened under Caesar: Galsterer (1971), 70. 

5* Estarán (2016), 315; Ripollès Alegre and Sinner (2019), 388. 

** Hesperia reference Mon. 97.12. 
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of the community in the Late Republic, as Latin became the language of the elite 
and was used as the civic language. 

Another example that shows the local elite of a recently enfranchised commu- 
nity engaging with Latin comes from the dispersed civitas Iulia Lybica.® In the 
nearby mountains of Oceja, a cluster of twenty-nine Iberian rock inscriptions has 
been located. As the Iberian language is still for the most part not comprehen- 
sible, the function of these inscriptions is not fully understood, but it is likely that 
they had a religious connotation, as has been established for the Celtiberian 
inscriptions of Pefalba Villastar with a similar context. Among the Iberian 
inscriptions at Oceja we find one written in Latin: 


Bella - Gaisco - f(ilius) / Bella - Bastobles - f(ilius) / Adinildir - Betepe[- - f(ilius)] / 
Corneli - Erdoild[ir - f(ilius)] / scriptum - est - III - uiratum.* 


It is likely that the four named men represent the quattuorviri of the newly pro- 
moted municipium of Iulia Lybica. They were of local descent, as is indicated by 
their own and/or their fathers names. The last man in the list, Cornelius, has a 
Latin name, whereas his father, Eroild[ir], has an Iberian name. This combination 
of Iberian and Latin possibly indicates a change of attitude. The use of Latin by 
people of Iberian descent writing in this rural Iberian context (the other rock 
inscriptions at Oceja are in Iberian) shows how the power of the magistracies was 
linked to the Latin language. Despite the use of Latin, the four men decided to 
follow their local custom of displaying epigraphy in the mountains, rather than in 
the forum, indicating that the adoption of Latin does not mean that all aspects of 
its epigraphic culture were adopted as well. Accepting Latin as the official/legal 
language of the community did not necessarily directly touch upon the identity of 
the person,® but it does not get more personal than changing the language of 
ones naming practice. Even without an active policy to promote Latin, it was 
clear to the elite that knowing Latin, specifically the legal and political language, 
advanced social mobility, and, as a result, they may have invested in learning the 
language to advance themselves and their offspring.5? 

A clear example of Latinization beyond the promoted communities is found in 
the Celtiberian city of Contrebia Belaisca (Botorrita, near Zaragoza). In this place, 
four bronze tablets were found, suggesting that the Celtiberians adopted the 


55 The civitas can be considered dispersed as the central place at modern-day Llivia holds only a 
forum and two domus; see Houten (2020), 48. 

56 Ferrer i Jane, Olesti Vila, and Velaza (2020), 32. 

57 The inscription mentions four men: Bella son of Gaisco, Bella son of Bastobles, Adinildir son of 
Betepe..., Cornelius son of Erdoildir. It is noteworthy that the only Latin name is written in the voca- 
tive form, the way he would have been addressed. The names are followed by scriptum est quat- 
tuoruiratum, which loosely translates as ‘was written (by?) the four chief magistrates. The juxtaposition 
of the lines links them, despite the absence of specific coordinating syntax or grammar. 

55 Beltrán (2016), 133. 

®© Similar processes are being observed in the modern choice ofa national language: Kelman (1971). 
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Roman custom of legal texts on bronze."? Three of these legal texts were written 
in the epichoric Celtiberian language and script. The fourth bronze, known as El 
Bronce II or Tabula Contrebiensis, was inscribed in Latin and is dated a century 
after the Bronze of Lascuta (see above). Richardson pointed out the remarkable 
legal language of the Tabula Contrebiensis that shows deep knowledge of such 
legal texts.’* It is clear that the Roman praetor C. Valerius Flaccus involved in the 
construction of this text had ample experience with such legal formulae. In add- 
ition, it seems that the custom of publicly displaying the tabula had been adopted 
as well: the tabula has holes for fixing it to a wall. Lastly, the inscription ends with 
the date in Roman fashion: “Transacted at Contrebia Belaisca on the Ides of May, 
in the year when L. Cornelius and Cn. Octavius were consuls"? This example, in 
combination with the early bronze treaties discussed above, indicates that the epi- 
graphic culture of legal bronze texts was introduced and adopted in the 
Republican period.” The adoption of Latin as the language used to negotiate 
between local communities indicates that by this time Latin had become the lan- 
guage of power. 

Even though there appears to have been no Roman policy of Latinization, 
Latin became the language of administration in the western part of the Empire.”* 
An important mechanism behind this adoption of Latin as the administrative 
language was the Latin legal bronzes used for the treaties, as shown above for the 
early second century. This use of legal bronzes is hierarchical in nature: Rome 
took control of the conquered in the Latin language. The superiority of Latin was 
established and reinforced by these treaties. Linked to these legal texts was the 
juridical position of communities and the required magistracies. Unfortunately, 
we cannot observe the early adoption of Latin in settlements such as Italica and 
Carteia, owing to the absence of early epigraphy and coinage. Nonetheless, we do 
observe in other communities the effect of a new Latin-speaking elite in the adop- 
tion of Latin as the civic language. Even though the Romans did not demand that 
the vanquished, or incorporated, communities shift to Latin, the message is clear: 
Latin is the language of the new power. 


7 Urban and Epigraphic Boom: Latin and Status 


Harris and Adams point out that the colonization under Caesar and Augustus 
would have sped up the language shift towards Latin,” and the coincidence of the 


7° Beltrán and Jordan (2019), 271. 71 Richardson (1983), 38. 

7? Richardson (1983), 34: [Ac]tum [C]ontrebiae Balaiscae Eidibus Maieis L(ucio) Cornelio Cn(aeo) 
Octauio consulibu[s]. 

73 Díaz Arifio (2008), 55. 

74 For the complexities of the policy situation, see Mullen (2023a) and this volume. 

7^ Harris (1989), 181; Adams (2007), 21. 
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urban and the epigraphic ‘boom’ from the Augustan period onwards seems to 
support this observation. In the epigraphic record, we would expect the use of 
legal texts on bronze written in Latin to rise with the enfranchisement of cities 
under Caesar and Augustus and the later granting of the ius Latii under the 
Flavians. As we have seen above, the Republican incorporation of communities 
on the Iberian Peninsula was a lengthy and complicated process. For the Late 
Republican and imperial colonization and municipalization, constitutions such 
as the Lex Ursonensis and the Lex Irnitana convey a message similar to that of the 
early and mid-Republican treaties: the communities had become part of a larger 
empire where Latin was the political language. The urban political elite was cer- 
tainly aware of Roman administrative procedure and was able to write a request 
to the emperor.”° This would not have required all members of the elite to be flu- 
ent in Latin; with even just one person able to write Latin, it was possible to draw 
up laws and edicts. Indeed, within the laws it is stated that scribae, who would 
have had knowledge of legal formulae, could be hired.” As a result, we can expect 
a bilingual situation in the communities and even within the elite, as reflected in 
the contemporaneous Botorrita bronzes written in either Celtiberian or Latin. 
The spread of Latin via solely the enfranchised cities, regulated through colo- 
nial and municipal laws handed down from Rome, would force us to differentiate 
between coloniae and municipia, on the one hand, and peregrine cities incorpor- 
ated through treaties and free to continue with their own civic laws, on the other 
hand. The Tabula Siarensis, dated to 19 cE, seems to distinguish between coloniae 
and municipia,’* but it also seems to add a differentiation between the municipia 
in Italy and those in the provinces. The decree stipulates that it was to be publicly 
displayed in the coloniae and municipia in Italy, and in the provincial coloniae, 
thereby excluding all peregrine communities and the provincial municipia; inter- 
estingly, however, the provincial municipium Siarum had the decree on display. 
Similarly, we find the most complete copy of the senatus consultum de Cn. Pisone 
patre (SCCP), a decree from 20 CE, considered to be from the peregrine commu- 
nity of Irni."? It is to be expected that the requirement to put up the senatus con- 
sultum in ‘the most frequented city in every province’ might refer to the same 
places as the Tabula Siarensis; thus we would expect it on display in the provincial 
coloniae." Even if we were to accept that the phrase might include provincial 
municipia, Irni would not have been included: the SCCP predates the enfran- 
chisement of Irni as a Latin municipium by half a century. Moreover, even if it 


76 Blanco-Pérez (2019), 41. 77 Lex Urso ch. 62; Lex Irni ch. 73. 

78 Tabula Siarensis frag. b col. ii lines 23-7 = Crawford (1996b), no. 37; Cooley (2012), 170. 

7? The inscription is attributed to Irni, but its provenance remains uncertain. However, assuming 
the bronze was retrieved in the vicinity of Irni, the argument still stands: in its vicinity we find only 
places promoted under the Flavian grant. Moreover, closer to the Guadalquivir we find a higher con- 
centration of peregrine communities, making the argument of intercity rivalry stronger. 

8° Senatus Consultum de Cn Pisone Patre: 170ss: {h}i{c}n cuiusque prouinciae celeberruma{e} / urbe 
eiusque i(n) urbis ipsius celeberrimo loco in aere incisum figere/tur (trans. Potter and Damon 1999, 41). 
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were meant only for those cities literally most frequented in the province, Irni 
would not be a logical place for displaying the decree: it is situated rather far off 
the main routes of Baetica. 

This raises the question why communities would invest in putting up a decree 
they were not supposed to display at all. We must keep in mind that the majority 
of the people in these communities were not native Latin speakers and illiterate.?' 
Moreover, the inscriptions were written in legal language and the lettering was 
often of such a small size that even those able to read Latin would have a hard 
time deciphering it. It follows that the display of these legal inscriptions may have 
been ideological rather than functional?" For the Roman state, the purpose of 
publicly displaying such decrees in provincial colonies was to demonstrate the 
extent of its power. But the question remains, why put up inscriptions where they 
are not required? The local elites of Irni and Siarum were presumably aware that 
their status within the Empire did not oblige them to display the bronze inscrip- 
tions, but they decided to engage with legal decrees issued by Rome for specific 
communities. In doing so, Irni and Siarum put themselves within the group of 
communities considered to be a core part of the Empire. Being located in Baetica, 
the most densely urbanized region of the Iberian Peninsula and among the most 
urbanized areas of the Roman Empire, it must have been difficult for them to 
stand out; if they hoped to receive privileges, they had to make an effort to be 
noticed.** 

In the new reality created within the Roman Empire, these communities had to 
engage with new means of communication and find a way to re-establish their 
identity. Syme pointed out that cities had several ways to stand out: some were 
predefined (e.g. origin and strategic location), whereas others could be controlled 
(e.g. monumentality and epigraphy).** For communities such as Siarum and Irni, 
the predefined elements were not favourable, but epigraphy could be deployed to 
compete with other communities. As stated above, epigraphy—especially legal 
bronzes—was a means to communicate one's position, or ambitions, as a self- 
governing community, and partaking in the political and epigraphic culture 
linked the communities to the Roman state. By engaging with the epigraphic lan- 
guage of the conqueror, they moreover tapped into the means of power of the 
Roman state; as Hopkins put it, ‘they borrowed the conquerer's power??? While 
Hopkins referred to learning Latin as a means to gain control through communi- 
cation with the new power, epigraphy takes this scheme a step further. The aspir- 
ation of the elite to regain control and stand out among other communities led 
the elites to learn Latin and to engage with the epigraphic culture. 


81 Harris (1989), 272. 82 Caballos Rufino (2018), 308. 85 Tak (1990), 98. 

** Syme (1981), 273. Syme gives: (1) origin, status, function; (2) strategic situation; (3) size; (4) 
monumentality; (5) epigraphy; (6) citizen body; (7) territorium; (8) elite; (9) education and culture. 

8 Hopkins (1991), 137. 
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8 Contact-Induced Social Stratification: The Local Elites 
and the Wider Community 


Cities had multiple legal inscriptions on display in public places such as fora, tem- 
ple podia, and porticoed areas of theatres and amphitheatres.? The laws and 
edicts themselves stipulated that they were to be displayed publicly and at a height 
where they could be read by everyone.” Even texts that may have been received 
negatively within the community could be put on display, as the letter from Titus 
to Munigua shows. Although the letter ruled against the community, holes in the 
plaque show that it was meant for display.^? The letter was proof for the elite that 
the community was part of the Roman power structure; the emperor himself 
responded to a request from the community and thereby established its self- 
governing nature within the Empire. This message helped the city in its intercity 
rivalry, but such inscriptions also had a function for the whole community. Even 
for those unable to read them, they were a constant reminder of the administra- 
tive language of the Empire and thus the high-status language of the community. 

Coins in the hands and legal bronzes on display communicated Latin as the 
civic language, but Latin writing was visible in many other ways. Public display of 
writing was an integral part of urban ideology, and stone epigraphy in public 
places was as much a part of the urban ideal as bronze laws.?? In the forum, the 
elite was present through honorific statues with inscribed bases recalling illustri- 
ous careers. While the erection of honorific statues was often decided by the elite, 
some inscriptions state that the whole population was involved?? In the 
Republican period, the honorific inscriptions were introduced to honour provin- 
cial governors, as can be observed in the seven known Republican honorific 
inscriptions from Hispania.?' This custom of recognizing the governors through 
epigraphy should be seen in the context of borrowing power. Were the governor 
to visit, or learn about the monument, he would see the community in a positive 
light. For the local community, raising the governor on a pedestal and placing a 
Latin plaque on the base made it clear that this person and this language were the 
new rulers of the city or province. 

Within Republican Hispania Citerior, three such honorific inscriptions were 
found in Ampurias and two in Tarragona,” both cities that played an important 


8° Caballos Rufino (2018), 307. 

87 Revell (2013), 231. The development of these constitutions is not of concern for this chapter; see 
Crawford (1995). 'The small number of bronze inscriptions found is the result of the continuous habi- 
tation of many cities and the reusability of bronze; see Beltrán (19992); Caballos Rufino (2018). 

** CILA II 1052; Revell (2013), 236. The bronze plaque was found in a room on the forum, rather 
than at a place for display. This room has been identified as the tabularium of the forum, the place to 
hold the archives. This would indicate that epigraphy on display would change at times and was then 
stored in the tabularium. 

8° Revell (2013), 231; Ruiz Gutiérrez (2013), 20; Beltrán (20152), 132. 

°° Melchor Gil (2017), 41. 1 Diaz Ariño (2008), 59. 

?? Tarragona (ELRH C59, C60) and Ampurias (ELRH C80, C81, C82). 
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role in the conquest during the Republic. All these inscriptions are on plaques 
that must have been attached to pedestals holding statues. One opistographic 
plaque from Tarragona was clearly reused, indicating that the honorific epigraphic 
record on the forum was not static but changed along with political constellations. 
With the older inscription, the plaque honours Pompey the Great, perhaps in 
honour of his victory in the Sertorian War in 72/1 BCE,” but, when Pompey's 
legacy was tainted after Caesar's victory in the Civil War, his pedestal and the 
plaque were reused to honour Publius Mucius Scaevola.?* In Cartagena, the sole 
honorific inscription records a legatus pro praetore.?? This is a rather uncommon 
title for the Republican period, but we know that Pompey the Great governed 
Hispania Citerior through legati.” Unlike the plaques from Tarragona and 
Ampurias, this inscription is found on a block that must have been part of the 
pedestal holding the statue of the legatus. It is of interest to note that these three 
cities have the highest concentrations of non-epichoric epigraphy. As the oldest 
port cities, they were of importance from the start of the Roman conquest and 
they kept up their gravitational pull with a continuous influx of people from the 
Italian peninsula. Tarraco as the capital of the province and Carthago Nova as an 
important mining city had even more ‘gravity. 

From the beginning of the imperial period, the number of honorific inscrip- 
tions started to rise, along with the overall number of inscriptions. But there was 
also a shift in those putting them up, from the imperial and provincial elite 
towards the local elite. Pliny recounts that the rise of honorific epigraphy por- 
trayed the ambitions of the local elite,” and this public display was a way for them 
to confirm and reinforce their status. Any political position was obtained through 
popular election, so public recognition was needed, but erecting a statue also 
showed that the dedicator had the power to give the needed recognition to the 
honoured individual. In most cases, the erection of honorific statues was a matter 
for the ordo decurionum, the governing elite of the city, and the role of the com- 
munity was that of spectator. In the few cases in which the community was 
involved in an honorific monument, they were allowed to ‘borrow the power’ of 
the elite. 

As Revell points out, it is likely that even the illiterate would have been able to 
understand the messages conveyed.’ The message of honorific inscriptions on 
the forum clearly had multiple components, and each of them required a certain 
form of literacy.?? The iconographic ‘literacy’ includes understanding the message 
conveyed by the statue and the base, the choice of materials, decorations, and 


° ELRH C59. 

?* The exact relation to the famous Mucii Scaevolae is unclear and debated; see Díaz Arifio 
(2008), 149. 

°° ELRH CII. °6 Díaz Ariño (2008), 102. 

?/ Pliny, NH XXXIV 17; Melchor Gil (2017), 44. °8 Revell (2013), 231. 


°° Velaza (2017), 244. 
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finishing. Each of these components is part of the message as a whole but also 
contains information within its context. To understand the writing, the ‘reader’ 
needed to be privy to the epigraphic culture. Even when a 'reader' was illiterate, 
however, the continuous exposure to the formulaic nature of the inscriptions 
would have made a simple understanding of the message possible, and formulaic 
elements such as IIVIR or AED would have been recognizable. Moreover, the 
statues of those honoured are depicted in togas, reinforcing the relation between 
the local elite and Roman power through Roman culture.'^? The fact that an 
inscription was written in Latin would, moreover, be common knowledge within 
the community: just like bronze legal texts, honorific statues of local magistrates 
showed that the city was governed through the Latin language. The honorific 
inscriptions reinforced the presence of Latin on the forum, the political centre of 
the city, and by mentioning the cursus of the honoured they displayed the magis- 
tracies of the Roman state for everyone to see. The public spaces at the heart of 
the city, especially the forum, became a continuous reminder of the language of 
power. To understand the subliminal message that Latin was the language of the 
city and citizens, one did not need to be able to read the texts. 


9 Conclusions 


Geo-linguistic models, contagious and hierarchical diffusion, and the gravity 
model cannot explain the success of Latin in the Roman West, nor can it be 
explained by looking only at cities. Nonetheless, it is clear that cities played a piv- 
otal role in this spread, and there are a few mechanisms within the Roman world 
that can explain this position and that tie in with the sociolinguistic models dis- 
cussed. The cities on the Mediterranean coast were the places where the first con- 
tacts with Latin took place. These were most likely of mercantile nature, in the 
same manner as Phoenician and Greek had been introduced centuries earlier. 
This first stage of spread would have been through contagious diffusion and the 
contact-induced social stratification within the trading community. Traders with 
knowledge of Latin had an advantage in trade with Latin-speaking colleagues. 
Moreover, in the early stages of conquest, they would have been ideal interpreters 
between the local elite and the Roman military command. 

During the Republican conquest of Hispania, the Romans controlled the new 
territory through coloniae and treaty cities. The coloniae, with their Latin-speaking 
coloni, became beachheads of Latin, parachuting the language into the Iberian 
Peninsula. The Roman laws and treaties written and displayed in Latin showcased 
the language of the new power. Latin was continuously displayed as the new 
administrational language, which led to a shift from epichoric languages and 


19 Rothe (2019). 
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scripts to Latin in the local urban centres. The local elite decided to identify with 
the new power and started using Latin in edicts and on coins, thereby employing 
Latin as the ‘civic language. 

The role of cities in the spread of Latin was reinforced in the imperial period by 
the consolidation of the Roman Empire as an empire of cities, or better of civitates. 
From this moment onward, coloniae and municipia were expected to display laws 
and edicts, thereby making Latin the public language of the elite of the community. 
Intercity rivalry led other civitates and communities to display their engagement 
with the Roman state, through the use of Latin in their public areas. Latin became 
more and more visible in the cities, and it became clear to all layers of the com- 
munities that learning Latin, or a basic knowledge ofthe language, would increase 
social mobility. The spread through contact-induced stratification started with 
the early adopters among the elite members, who gained status through their 
contact with Romans. As Latin spread among the elite, and became more present 
in the urban environment, it was clear that this was the high-status language for 
successful people and communities. From there on, Latin continued to spread to 
all layers of society among those willing to partake in the Roman system. 


4 
Latin, Literacy, and the Roman Economy 


Andrew Wilson 


1 Introduction 


In this chapter I examine the role of certain economic structures and activities in 
spreading the use of Latin, and of literacy, across the Roman West. One might 
identify three main sociopolitical forces that helped drive the spread of Latin: first 
and most obviously the administrative apparatus of the Empire, including the 
levying of taxes and the administration of justice; second, the army; and, third, 
trade and economic activities. These are not always rigidly separable; the second 
often acted as a tool of the first. And economic activity may be imbricated with 
administration, for example, in the collection of taxes, or the states bulk purchase 
of Spanish and African olive oil for the supply of the city of Rome;’ or inextricably 
linked with the army, both in the long-distance supply of the army by private 
traders and in the communities of vici and canabae that sprang up around forts, 
providing goods and services for the soldiers. 

Perhaps it may help to consider the broad mechanisms (rather than the forces) 
by which Latin spread from Italy to the conquered provinces, or, as time pro- 
gressed, from more established provinces to more recently acquired ones, such as 
Britannia and Dacia. Foremost of these was the movement of people— permanent, 
in the case of settlers and colonists; temporary (perhaps) in the case of the army, 
and of certain kinds of mobile craftsmen or specialist workers; more certainly 
temporary and indeed frequentatively in the case of traders, going to and fro 
between different regions. This spread of the language by the movement of people 
is most obvious, of course, when the colonists, or legionaries, or traders, were 
themselves Italians who spoke Latin as their first language. Less immediately 
obvious but just as, if not more, importantly, it was the interprovincial movement 
of people of many different non-Latin linguistic backgrounds that helped estab- 
lish the critical mass needed for the adoption of Latin as a lingua franca in the 
West, where Latin was used as a second language by many whose native language 
was Gaulish, Punic, Iberian, and so on. We see this most clearly with auxiliary 
units in the Roman army (and well exemplified by Adamss study of the Latin 


! As attested by the amphorae of Monte Testaccio: Wilson (2008a), 187-8. 
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influenced by Punic in the Bu Njem ostraca from Libya; see also Speidel, this 
volume),” but it is also evident in the case of traders, and of slaves imported from 
elsewhere. Over time, the proportion of those speaking Latin as a first language, 
rather than as a second language or lingua franca, increased. 

Besides the movement of people themselves, there was also the movement of 
documents, and of inscribed objects, and of the practice of inscribing things in 
Latin. I am thinking not only of the promulgation of decrees and laws, and the 
exchange of wooden writing tablets, but also of the circulation of coinage with 
legends in Latin, and of artefacts bearing stamps or inscriptions in Latin (table 
pottery, lamps, amphorae, glassware, and so on). These latter certainly made the 
Latin alphabet more familiar and we shall look shortly at some aspects of writing 
on instrumentum domesticum and workshop accounting documents where the 
Latin alphabet was used to write non-Latin languages. The movement of docu- 
ments, and of documentary practices,’ raises of course the question of literacy, 
and very often our evidence for the spread of Latin is also primarily evidence for 
the spread of Latin literacy. 

I shall focus on several particular economic phenomena that I think contrib- 
uted to the spread of the use of Latin in the Roman West, and to some extent also 
to the spread of Latin literacy. I am going to consider slavery, traders, and mobile 
craftsmen (principally miners and potters). This is not, of course, an exhaustive 
list, and Pieter Houtens contribution in this book deals with another arguably 
economic factor: the role that cities played as concentrators of linguistic exchange, 
a role that doubtless intensified as the Roman world became increasingly more 
urbanized between the second century BCE and the third century CE. 


2 Slavery 


Slavery was a fundamental structural feature of the Roman economy, and of 
Roman society, and we should consider its impact on the spread of Latin. Slaves 
might be either bred or imported (from captives obtained either in war or through 
trade).* The sources of imported slaves changed over time, but whether the slaves 
were Gauls or Britons before the incorporation of these areas into the Empire, 
Germans, any number of tribes from across the Danube frontier or north or east 
of the Black Sea, easterners, Garamantians, or sub-Saharan Africans,” it was very 


? Adams (1994). 

? Onlegal documents used in commercial transactions generally, see Johnston (2022). 

^ Scheidel (1997; 2011) believes that the main source of slaves was those bred within the Empire; 
Harris (1980), 107-9; (1999); (2011), argues that trade, captives, exposure of abandoned children, and 
so on played a much greater role. But even Scheidel’s model in which most slaves were born to slave 
mothers creates a substantial deficit of 55,000-200,000 slaves per year that had to be made up from 
trade, warfare, or other sources. 

° For the trans-Saharan slave trade in antiquity, see Wilson (2012b), esp. 432-5; (2017). 
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unlikely that their new masters were going to bother to learn the language of their 
slaves. Rather, to survive and adapt in their new surroundings, the imported 
slaves in the western provinces would have to learn at least enough Latin to 
understand orders and function in Latin-speaking households or on agricultural 
estates. (For the Greek east, the same is no doubt true of Greek.) In a household 
with slaves of mixed linguistic backgrounds but where the master was a native 
Latin speaker, Latin would naturally be used as the chief medium of communica- 
tion. This point is perhaps reflected in the fact that many slaves were renamed 
with Latin names. 

So it is evident that many first-generation slaves would have to learn some 
Latin, and many, existing for years in a Latin linguistic environment, might come 
to speak it quite fluently. In the case of vernae, second- or later-generation slaves 
bred in a slave household, they would presumably grow up learning Latin (as well 
perhaps as their mother's tongue if that was not Latin); and it is a fair guess that 
these home-bred slaves, even if bilingual, might be more fluent in Latin than 
imported slaves. Those slaves fortunate enough to be freed would (in the West) 
certainly have learnt Latin to the point where they would be fluent, since freedom 
usually came as a result of good and profitable service to the master in business 
affairs (therefore difficult to achieve without Latin, or, in the East, Greek), and in 
many cases they may also have acquired Latin literacy. Indeed, it is not hard to 
imagine that Latin-speaking and literate slaves may have commanded higher 
prices on the slave market in the predominantly Latin-speaking parts of 
the Empire. 

We might therefore propose that slavery was one of the engines driving a 
growth in the number of Latin speakers in the western provinces; it imported 
non-Latin speakers from elsewhere, forced them into an environment where they 
had to acquire some degree of functional Latin, or bred them as Latin-speakers, 
and generated a supply of freedmen (only a small fraction of the total number of 
slaves, of course) who had become Latin speakers as a result. How important one 
considers this route to Latin acquisition to have been is dependent on the view 
one takes of slave numbers in the Roman world, and what proportion of the 
population one thinks might have been enslaved. Estimates vary wildly: Scheidel 
and Harris between them suggest figures of between five million and ten million 
slaves, which would be up to perhaps 10 per cent of the total population of the 
Empire, while Morley guesses that slaves may have formed as much as 35 per cent 
of the population. 


é Harris (1980); (2011), 61, estimates ten million at any point up to the mid-second century CE, 
with a need for half a million new slaves per annum. Scheidel (2011) estimates a total slave population 
of between five million and eight million, with the requirement for replacement at 250,000—400,000 
per annum. Morley (2011), 265. 
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3 'Iraders, Translation, and Transaction Costs 


In any economy, transaction costs—the costs of doing business, which include the 
costs of information—are important, and these inevitably rise when operating 
across linguistic boundaries. With the rare and possibly fictional exception of 
Herodotean silent trade," all trade between different linguistic regions is going to 
involve translation at some point—either implicitly in the mind of a merchant 
who has invested in some prior degree of language learning, possibly to the point 
of bilingualism, or explicitly through the employment of a bilingual interpreter. 
The extensive archaeological evidence for bulk long-distance trade crossing 
linguistic regions both within the Roman Empire and beyond its boundaries is 
therefore indirect evidence for some widespread translation or bilingualism 
among merchants in the Roman world. That, however, is hardly a startling claim 
to make, since the coexistence of two main lingua francas (Latin in the West and 
Greek in the East) alongside a multitude of other languages in various regions 
(demotic Egyptian and Coptic in Egypt; Arabic, Hebrew, the many dialects of 
Syriac and Aramaic in the East; Punic, Iberian, Gaulish, and so on in the West) in 
any case implies a level of widespread bilingualism at least at the interface between 
officialdom and local communities. 

The main strategies employed by merchants trading between different language 
zones in antiquity were bilingualism/language acquisition in the target language 
(which might be a lingua franca), the use of interpreters, and delegating overseas 
trade to trading diasporas who had already acquired the necessary degree of 
bilingualism. I shall argue that language learning was a primary solution, far 
more important than the use of interpreters. 

In a perceptive article from 1995 entitled ‘Translation as a Transaction Cost, 
Anthony Pym highlights the importance of language learning as long-term 
strategy: 


Translation is just one of several strategies for intercultural communication. The 
main alternative strategy is probably language learning, which does away with 
the need for translation by having one actor speak the language of the other or 
by having both adopt a lingua franca. Since language learning requires very high 
initial effort and costs, it is a bad strategy for one-off or short-term cooperation. 
However, once a language has been learnt to any degree of proficiency, the repeat 
costs become minimal and will reduce with continued use. Language learning is 
thus a good strategy for long-term cooperation. Translation costs, on the other 
hand, decline minimally." 


? Herodotus, Histories IV.196; for discussion, see de Moraes Farias (1974). 
* Pym (1995), 600. 
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A lingua franca simplifies the business of long-distance trade because it extends 
the range within which an individual merchant can trade. By learning just one 
additional language—for example, Latin—a native speaker of Punic or Gaulish 
could potentially broaden his or her range of trading contacts to include the 
entire western Mediterranean, and even a number of port communities in 
the eastern Mediterranean. Having access to this lingua franca then reduces both 
the costs of information and transaction costs. A lingua franca functions like a 
single currency or a single system of weights and measures in avoiding the costs 
of third-party translation (or currency exchange, or weight checking). The adoption 
of Latin as a lingua franca in the western Mediterranean and Greek in the East 
thus facilitated a greater degree of economic integration in the Roman Empire— 
though we should of course remember that, in the case of Greek, its status as a 
lingua franca resulted from Alexanders conquests. Italian businessmen at Delos 
in the second and first centuries BCE, for example, actively adopted Greek because 
it extended their range of contacts.? 

But, just as several standards of weights and measures remained current in the 
supervised markets of the Roman world (e.g. the macellum at Lepcis Magna 
displayed a set of length standards based on the Roman foot, the Punic cubit, and 
the Alexandrian foot),'? the adoption of a lingua franca did not replace or drive 
out local languages. Traders with knowledge of several such languages had 
potentially better access to local information in these languages, and a potential 
advantage in negotiations or bargaining. 

There may be occasions where the choice of which language to use in trading 
negotiations may affect the outcome—how good a deal one can negotiate—by 
altering the psychology of the encounter. One may choose to trade in the lingua 
franca because it is also the language of an educated and powerful elite, and one 
thus positions oneself as cultured, sophisticated, not to be deceived. Or, if one has 
the necessary language skills, one might choose to negotiate in the language of 
the other party (even though it is neither the lingua franca nor one’s own), as an 
act of courtesy designed partly to ingratiate and set a favourable mood from the 
outset of negotiations. Alternatively—and this is more likely to be the case when 
playing at home rather than playing away, so to speak—one might insist on 
trading in ones own native language so as to put the other party at a linguistic 
disadvantage. Whatever tactic one chooses to adopt in a particular situation will 
be influenced by a variety of factors. Linguistic competence in particular lan- 
guages will be important, since one tries to avoid negotiating in a language where 
ones ability to understand and express oneself is so poor as to create a business 
disadvantage, but it may not be the overriding factor—it may be trumped by 
cultural expectations or other considerations. And, while the relative linguistic 


? Cf. Adams (2003a), 642-9; Hasenohr (2007), 231-2. 1° Toppolo (1967). 
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competences of the negotiating parties will be factors in affecting the outcome, 
the extent of their effect will vary from case to case and transaction to transaction. 
None of these strategies, of course, is restricted to the ancient world, or indeed to 
pre-industrial or pre-capitalist economies. 

Third-party interpretation makes the cost of translation in bargaining explicit 
but adds substantially to the transaction costs. Not only does it slow down the 
entire process of negotiation, but nuances and subtleties of communication may 
be lost. Importantly, the translator's neutrality in the proceedings may not 
always be assured. Anthony Pym sums up the downside of translation in the 
following terms: 


In general, however, translation must be recognized as a relatively high-cost 
operation, whether measured in terms of social effort, rates of pay, or the conse- 
quences of error. The use of pretranslations can reduce costs but it cannot do 
away with the fact that translation should only become a transaction cost when 
significant mutual benefits are projected. Translation is not for any old cross- 
cultural contact.'' 


Viewing the acquisition of additional languages for trading purposes as an invest- 
ment that reduces subsequent transaction costs and may gain comparative advan- 
tage, we can suggest that it is likely that: 


1. most traders operating over long distances will have had a working com- 
mand of at least one language other than their native language; 

2. in many cases that second language will have been the lingua franca (Latin, 
in the western provinces, or Greek in the East); 

3. knowledge of a third language—another regional language—will have 
equipped a trader with a potential negotiating advantage in particular 
regions, or with particular diaspora communities—for example, a Syrian 
trader who also knew both Greek and Hebrew; 

4. acquisition of additional languages further extends range and potential 
advantage; 

5. trading diasporas enabled intensive investment in language learning to be 
delegated to specialists in these communities; 

6. the use of third-party translators is likely to have been a practice of last 
resort, in circumstances where neither party spoke a common language 
sufficiently well for the purposes of a transaction—for example, in very 
complex high-value negotiations, or when trading initially in unfamiliar 
territory. 


11 Pym (1995), 598-9. 
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It is unclear how far this general model can be tested against the observed reality 
of the ancient world, since most multilingualism and translation in the mercantile 
environment are oral, and translation is difficult to spot in the physical record. 
Some of the points, however, can at least be illustrated. 

Let us start with language learning and bi- or multilingualism. This, possibly 
the most common strategy or practice in trading environments across language 
boundaries, is the most difficult to spot in our evidence. In large part this is 
because of the linguistic dominance of Latin and Greek in the bulk of our sources, 
and especially because the epigraphic habit in Latin and Greek was much stronger 
than in most of the other languages of the Empire (Beltran, this volume). How 
many of the traders commemorated in Latin inscriptions in the western Empire 
actually spoke Latin as their first language, and how many spoke it as a second 
language when their first was some form of Gaulish, Iberian, or Punic? Hanno the 
Punic trader in Plautus Poenulus speaks Punic, as we would expect him to in 
reality, although the representation of this in literature is highly unusual, offering 
a whole prayer at the opening of Act V (lines 930-45), which is then translated 
into Latin for the audiences benefit. The subsequent exchanges between Hanno 
and Milphio have Hanno speaking in Punic and Milphio mistranslating into 
Latin, until Hanno reveals that he can speak Latin too; at which point Milphio 
calls him a deceitful swindler, a half-Libyan, migdilix, bisulci lingua quasi proser- 
pens bestia ‘a double-tongued creature, with a forked tongue like a crawling 
reptile.'” Bilingualism is here equated with forked tongue in the morally dubious 
context of trading; but this is of course comedy, and the point is simply to draw a 
laugh, albeit from a scenario that might resonate with the audience. 

J. N. Adams, in his Bilingualism and the Latin Language, discusses a second- 
century CE document written at Ravenna but found in the Fayum (a nice illustra- 
tion of how documents found in Egypt did not necessarily originate there)—a 
receipt written by a slave trader, Aeschines Flavianus from Miletus, for the sale of 
a female slave to a soldier of the Ravenna fleet.'? The text is in Latin, but in Greek 
characters, and with grammatical errors. It follows a standard formula familiar 
from auction sale receipts from Pompeii, that may have been dictated or copied 
from a template with details particular to this sale filled in. Adams points out that 
certain features of correct orthography and especially the correct reporting of the 
date suggest that the writer, Aeschines, the slave trader, was copying from a writ- 
ten exemplar. But Adams notes 18 errors in the text, 14 of which are in the vari- 
able parts (even though the formulaic and variable parts are of similar length, 18 
words and 17 words respectively); and some of these show interference from 


? migdilix is found only in this passage, and it may be an invention of Plautus. Its meaning is 


uncertain: Rochette (2000a) suggests that it is a bilingual concoction of uíy8a (‘promiscuously, con- 
fusedly’) and licium (a thread of something woven). 
13 Adams (2003), 53-63. 
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Greek—for example, «\acoms in line 10 is not a straightforward transliteration of 
classis but the genitive inflection in a Greek form; milite pentero Augusti is a Greek 
speaker's creative composition. Adams argues that the text is 'an important speci- 
men of a Latin learner. It reveals the types of deviations from the standard lan- 
1^ Aeschines the 
slave trader was a Greek, and literate in Greek, with a working knowledge of 
spoken Latin, but he did not know the Latin script and thus wrote in Greek let- 
ters; his Latin reveals strong interference from Greek. Moreover, his speech was 
influenced by ‘the lower social dialects of Latin'—for example, bigenti for viginti, 
betrane for veteranae."? 

One of the wooden tablets from Murecine near Pompeii, TPSulp no. 78 (11 
April 38 CE, written at Puteoli), is a document with texts in both Latin and Greek. 
The Greek text is a receipt by Menelaos son of Eirenaios, a citizen of Keramos in 
Caria, for 1,000 denarii from a freight contract; and the Latin text is written by a 
third party, Q. Aelius Romanus (a scribe or notary?), on behalf of the guarantor, 
M. Barbatus Celer, who was illiterate.' Here, we are clearly dealing with a trans- 
action between Greek and Latin speakers in the port of Puteoli. 


guage which might have been heard from an imperfect bilingua 


It seems likely, though it is hard to prove, that a degree of fluency (though not 
necessarily literacy) in more than one language was normal among long-distance 
traders, and it is the success of the lingua francas (Latin and Greek) in the literary 
and epigraphic habits that swamps the evidence for bilingualism in these and 
more local languages. But, in addition to the direct evidence for bilingualism, we 
can also make inferences from the existence of certain expatriate trading groups 
and diaspora communities of merchants. Under the Empire the evidence for 
expatriate mercantile communities tends to be in the form of inscriptions by for- 
mal corporations or trading groups, often described by specialized terms such as 
navicularii or stationarii."" The obvious archaeological illustration of such mer- 
chant groups is the so-called Piazzale delle Corporazioni at Ostia, originally the 
porticus post scaenam of the Augustan theatre there, but by the late second cen- 
tury CE apparently turned into a series of offices or stationes for guilds (collegia or 
corpora) and companies of navicularii or shippers who are identified with 
particular port cities.'? These are clearly specialized groups of traders working 
particular routes between Ostia/Portus and their home cities; presumably their 
offices in Ostia were where one went to arrange shipments of cargoes out of 
nearby Portus to particular ports. Nearly all of these, with the exception of the 
shippers of Alexandria, were from Latin-speaking regions of the central and 


™ Adams (2003a), 54. 15 Adams (2003a), 57-8. 

1$ Quintus Aelius Romanus scripsi rogatu et mandatu Marci Barbati Celeris coram ipso, quod is lit- 
teras nesciret...‘I Quintus Aelius Romanus wrote this at the request and order of Marcus Barbatus 
Celer, in his presence, because he does not know letters...’. 

17 Terpstra (2013; 2015; 2016); Rice (2016), 104-8. 

18 Rohde (2009); Terpstra (2014); Rice (2016). 
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western Mediterranean, and we can expect most of their business to have been 
done in Latin, the lingua franca and indeed the first language of many people in 
the region, although we should not underestimate the degree of bilingualism that 
the traders from, for example, Narbonne and Sabratha are likely to have had. Alex 
Mullen has demonstrated the evidence for the continued vitality of Gaulish in 
parts of Gaul,? and of course in the cities of Tripolitania Punic remained the first 
language even of elite families such as the Severi of Lepcis Magna into the third 
century CE, if not later." While the navicularii and other groups at Ostia are per- 
haps the clearest example of such organized groups specializing in particular 
routes, a polyglot community of Palmyrenes, including workers from the Horrea 
Galbana, dedicating in Latin, Greek, Palmyrene, and Aramaic is known from 
Rome,” and mercantile diaspora communities seem to have been quite common 
in the major emporia of the Roman world.” 

Puteoli (Pozzuoli) on the Bay of Naples has provided evidence for several such 
groups, including the mercatores qui Alexandr[iai] Asiai Syriai negotiantu[r] 
‘merchants who trade at Alexandria, Asia, and Syria,” and the cultores Iouis 
Heliopolitani Berytenses qui Puteolis consistunt ‘worshippers from Beirut of Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, who are residing at Puteoli (undoubtedly also traders).** These 
merchants would have spoken Greek, Syriac, or Aramaic as a first language, but, 
unsurprisingly given the location, we find them dedicating in Latin at Puteoli. 
Most famously, another group, of Tyrian merchants resident at Puteoli, wrote 
back (in Greek) to their mother city, Tyre, in 174 CE, because, although they had 
once been many and wealthy, their numbers had been severely reduced, almost 
certainly by the Antonine Plague, and they were having difficulty paying the rent 
on their statio.” Passing the buck in the best tradition of wily merchants, Tyre 
wrote back and told them to seek help from the statio of the Tyrians in Rome. We 
can imagine that the members of such communities would typically have been at 
least bilingual in the languages of their home city and of the region in which they 
were resident, and possibly multilingual, with command of other useful trading 
languages too. We can glimpse the multilingual contexts ofthriving Mediterranean 
and Red Sea port cities through the variety of different scripts and languages 


19 Mullen (2013a; 2013b; 2022). 

2 According to the unreliable Historia Augusta, Severus’ sister could hardly speak Latin (Historia 
Augusta, Severus 19.9.15.7); Apuleius (Apologia 98) claimed that his stepson Sicinius Pudens could 
not speak Latin. Barnes points out that neither of these sources is a reliable indicator that the aristo- 
crats of Tripolitania could not speak Latin (Barnes 1967, 96); but they do nevertheless provide some 
support for the continued vitality of Punic as a first language in the late second century. On Latin and 
Punic bilingualism in Tripolitania, see Wilson (2012a). 

?! Adams (2003a), 248-53. 

?? Rice (2016), 104-8. For communities of Nabatean traders at Puteoli, and Palmyrenes at Rome, 
see Terpstra (2013; 2015; 2016). 

2 CIL 10 1797 (= ILS 7273, AE 2002, 348, AE 2005, 336). ^^ CIL 10 1634 (= ILS 300). 

?^ Mommsen (1850), 57-62, CIG III 5853; IG XIV 830. For discussion, Sosin (1999). 
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found in inscriptions, ostraca, papyri, and informal graffiti? although of course 
in the Mediterranean the overwhelming dominance of Latin and Greek epigraphic 
habits masks the full multilingual reality of these communities. 


3.1 Interpreters 


But to what extent, and in what contexts, were professional specialist translators 
or interpreters used in trade? Interpreters were used in legal cases, as attested in 
Egyptian papyri.” There is some anecdotal evidence for translators from the 
complex linguistic landscape of the northern Black Sea region: Strabo says that 
seventy tribes, mainly Sarmatians but all speaking different languages, traded in 
the marketplace of Dioscurias (Sukhumi in Abkhazia), a context in which inter- 
preters were absolutely necessary (Fig. 4.1, no. 7). Pliny describes an even 
larger number: 


reliqua litora ferae nationes tenent Melanchlaeni, Coraxi, urbe Colchorum 
Dioscuriade iuxta fluuium Anthemunta nunc deserta, quondam adeo clara, ut 
Timosthenes in eam CCC nationes dissimilibus linguis descendere prodiderit; et 
postea a nostris CXXX interpretibus negotia gesta ibi (Pliny, NH 6.5.15) 


the rest of this shore is inhabited by savage tribes: the Melanchlaeni, the Coraxi, 
with the Colchians city of Dioscurias next to the river Anthemun now deserted, 
but once so famous that Timosthenes claimed that 300 tribes with different 
languages came down to it; and later business was transacted there by our 
merchants through 130 interpreters. 


We are not told whether these interpreters translated between the local languages 
and Greek or Latin, but Greek appears more likely given the regional context. The 
two epitaphs, carved on different faces of the same stone, of a Bosphoran inter- 
preter with the Sarmatians and of a Bosphoran ambassador from Phanagoria, 
who both died at Rome, are in Greek, lending some support to this idea.?? A rapid 
survey of inscriptions, using the rough-and-ready method of searching the EDCS 
for interpres and PHI for hermeneus and their related forms, suggests some broad 


°° e.g. at Myos Hormos on the Red Sea, besides papyri and graffiti in Greek, there are ostraca in 


Hebrew and the Prakrit-Brahmi script of the Deccan, and Tamil-Brahmi graffiti: Tomber (2008), 61, 
73-4. From Berenike on the Red Sea comes a graffito in Tamil- Brahmi script of the first century CE, 
an inscription in South Arabian script, and a Nabatean pot with a Palmyrene inscription: Tomber 
(2008), 78-9. 

27 Mairs (2012b). 28 Strabo 11.2.16. 

? [GR I 261 = IGUR II 567: (a) "H8vkos Eùóðov | mpecBeurys Pavalyoperdv Tv kaļrà Boos mópov: 
(b) Aorovpyos * Bioudoov * vids * Epunve|ds * Z'apuardv * Bw|oropavós. 

(a) ‘Hedykos son of Euodos, ambassador of the Phanagorians around the Bosphoros' 

(b) ‘Aspourgos son of Biomasos, interpreter of the Sarmatians, from the Bosphoros: 


* Court interpreters 


A Military interpreters 
, © Other interpreters 
ON 


A k NE iss * —— Roads and desert routes 
Em NEN = | ^ 
r Roman provinces, |17 CE 


O 200 400 600 8001,000km  . 


Figure 4.1 Distribution of evidence for interpreters discussed in the text. (Map by author.) 

Key: 1. CIL 6.4871; 2. CIL 6.8481; 3. Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae 4.10888 (Rome); 4. Tab. Vindol. 213 (Vindolanda). 5. CIL 13.8773 
(Ruimel); 6. Bowman, Tomlin, and Worp (2009), 161-2, 164 (Xanten/Vetera); 7. AE 1988, 938 (Boldog); 8. AE 1951, 103 (Komarom/Brigetio); 9. 
CIL 3.14349, 5 (Budapest/ Aquincum); 10. (Scupi); 11. (Ratiaria); 12. Strabo 11.2.16; Pliny, NH VI.5.15 (Sukhumi); 13. O. Ber. II.121 (Berenike). 
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patterns (Fig. 4.1). It is striking, though perhaps unsurprising, that the evidence 
comes either from the centre (the court, at Rome, where foreign envoys were 
received), or the frontiers. Within the Empire it appears that bilingualism or the 
use of one of the two lingua francas was perhaps sufficiently widespread that 
specialist interpreters were not commonly required. 

There are not many relevant texts, it has to be said; just nine inscriptions, plus 
two writing tablets. Almost all the inscriptions mentioning interpreters are funer- 
ary, so we are dealing with a data set in which our targets show up only if they (or 
their executors) defined themselves primarily as an intepreter or translator. But 
the situation is complicated by the semantic ambiguity of interpres, which besides 
the meaning of ‘translator could also mean intermediary, go-between, even, in a 
military context, perhaps suggesting a liaison function with local peoples.?? 
Effective communication with foreigners involves more than just linguistic trans- 
lation; it requires also an understanding of cultural habits and background. The 
semantic range of interpres may capture some of that requirement. The two Latin 
inscriptions from Rome both attest interpretes Augusti, imperial or court trans- 
lators, presumably employed to deal with foreign emissaries.?' 

Leaving aside a dedication to Isis in Greek by a secretary/translator late in the 
reign of Trajan (113-117 CE) from the Red Sea port of Berenice (Fig. 4.1, no. 13),? 
the other main evidence consists of four military tombstones of interpretes, 
from Upper and Lower Pannonia (Fig. 4.1, nos 7-9). These are of great interest 
because they denote a specialized function in the legions, and they provide some 
clue as to the nature of that function. One tombstone from Budapest (Aquincum) 
describes the deceased both as a miles and as an interprex S[armatarum], inter- 
preter with the Sarmatians;* the other from Budapest seems to have been an 
interpreter with the Germans ([du]pl(icario)/[e]t interpretri Ge[rmanoru]m);** 
and M. Ulpius Celerinus from Brigetio was an interpreter or translator with the 
Dacians (interpres Dacorum).?? That these specializations are with particular lan- 
guage groups supports the idea that we are dealing with interpreters in the sense 
of translators, and there is a strong likelihood that one of their prime roles would 
have been ensuring the purchase of supplies from locals. There is, of course, the 
semantic ambiguity of interpres as both an interpreter and an agent or go- 
between, and this nicely fits the assumed trading role in the context of military 
supply?* More explicitly in support of this reading is the tombstone of Q. Atilius 
Primus (reused in a medieval church at Boldog in Slovakia but perhaps brought 


°° On this ambiguity, see Mairs (2012a; 2012b; 2020). ?! CIL VI 4871, 8481. 

?? O. Ber. 11.121. 

?* CIL III 14349, 5. The name of the people that must follow the word interprex begins with S and 
has been restored as Sarmatians, who by the first century CE inhabited (among other regions) the great 
Hungarian plain as far as the left bank of the Danube opposite Aquincum. 

?* CIL III 10505. ° RIU II 590 = IDRE II 273 = AE 1947, 35 = AE 1951, 103. 

36 Cf. Mairs (2012b; 2020). 
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there from Carnuntum), who is described both as an inter«p»rex of the XVth 
legion and as a negotiator, ‘merchant.*’ Interpretes from Ratiaria and Scupi 
are mentioned in a list from Viminacium of veterans discharged from Legio VII 
Claudia; but with no further information on their role beyond their title of 
interpres (Fig. 4.1, nos 10-11)?* A now-lost epitaph from Ruimel (near 
s-Hertogenbosch) in Germania Inferior also commemorated an interpres, not 
necessarily a soldier (Fig. 4.1, no. 5).? 

Relevant here is Vindolanda tablet 213 (c.92-97 cz; Fig. 4.1, no. 4), in which 
Curtius Super, writing to Cassius Saecularis, asks him ut interpretaris ut hordeum 
commercium habeant a te ‘that you might interpretare [translate; explain?] so that 
they [unspecified] might have barley as commercial goods from you:^? The editors 
of the tablets note that he might be being asked to act as a go-between, but the 
verb is only really used in that sense of verbal or written communication. 
‘Alternatively, [they continue] it may be that the verb has a general sense and that 
Cassius Saecularis is simply being asked or told to explain something. We should 
presumably not rule out the possibility, however, that he is being asked or 
instructed to act as interpreter (OLD, s.v.6) in some transaction with non-Latin 
speakers. In that case the implication would be that military personnel are selling 
barley to the natives’*' Given the context of the tombstones we have just looked 
at, I would be inclined to favour this latter interpretation. A loan-note from Frisia, 
dated 29 cr, between people belonging to, or in some way associated with, Legio 
V Alaudae at Vetera (Xanten), has the phrase Quadratus interpretauit ‘Quadratus 
acted as interpreter [or intermediary], perhaps also here in a linguistic sense 
(Fig. 4.1, no. 6).? 

We thus find specialist interpreters in legal contexts, attested in the papyri; at 
the imperial court; and in the army, probably involved in purchasing supplies. But 
with the exception from Berenike on the Red Sea, there is little or no evidence for 
specialist translators (commemorated in inscriptions, at least) from civilian com- 
mercial contexts. Although this may seem like a largely negative result, it is a use- 
ful one; it is very much what we should expect if the model I sketched earlier is 
valid. Private merchants will have made relatively little use of specialist third- 
party translators; instead, they preferred to invest in language learning, because it 
gave them greater commercial advantage, and did not force them to rely on trans- 
lators whose impartiality in a transaction might not be ensured. There may have 
been insufficient demand for civilian translators to support those who specialized 
in it sufficiently to make it worth epigraphic commemoration; what civilian trans- 
lation there was may have been done in an ad hoc fashion alongside other jobs. 


#7 TPSSR 36 = LegioXVApo 13 = AE 1978, 635 = AE 1988, 938. 

38 CIT TII 14507; IDRE II 308; Mairs (2020), 214. 3 CIL XIII 8773; Mairs (2020), 214-15. 

^ T. Vindol. 11.213; https://romaninscriptionsofbritain.org/inscriptions/TabVindol213; see also 
Mairs (2012b). 

#1 Bowman, Thomas, and Adams (1994), 188. 

? Bowman, Tomlin, and Worp (2009), 161-2, 164; cf. Mairs (2012b), 20-2. 
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Rather, it is the state, both in the military and probably in the case of collecting 
customs dues or regulating of the trade at Berenike, which was able to sustain the 
specialist translators needed for its own large-scale operations. Most traders will 
have developed a substantial degree of bi- or multilingualism, and will have con- 
centrated on or specialized in routes where not only had they become familiar 
with the cultural conditions and the economic opportunities, but, crucially, they 
had the language skills to negotiate profitably. This in turn underscores the role of 
traders in learning Latin, and the role of Latin in facilitating trade. 


4 Mobile Craftsmen 


The third major element of what we might call the linguistic economy that I want 
to examine is the role of mobile craftsmen in spreading Latin. I shall concentrate 
on miners and potters, though one could imagine that many other specialist 
craftsmen played analogous or comparable roles. 


4.] Miners 


Miners, obviously, are workers who need to move to where the ore deposits they 
are working are located. The scale of that movement is dependent on the size and 
value of the deposits concerned, and the extractive technologies used. The vast 
and numerous alluvial gold mines of north-western Spain (over five hundred of 
them) may have seen relatively little inwards migration of labour, as they were 
worked largely by indigenous labour, probably as a form of tributary exploitation; 
but there will have been a need, at least in the first generation or two of workings, 
to import specialist surveyors and engineers for the aqueducts bringing water to 
the head of the opencast to erode the alluvial deposits and set up the channels for 
hydraulically sorting the gold particles from the alluvial dross.* Underground 
mining, by contrast, probably saw a greater influx of mining personnel—most 
evidently in the case of Dalmatian and Dardanian miners brought into Dacia 
after Trajan’s conquests.** Earlier views that opencast and underground gold 
mining in Dacia predate the Roman conquest are in my view unfounded; they 
rest on assumptions about the wealth of the Dacians, the erroneous supposition 
that the trapezoidal galleries of Dacian mines are a local technique, and on 
radiocarbon dates from the gold mines at Rosia Montana (ancient Alburnus Maior), 
poorly reported only to one sigma (one standard deviation from the mean, 


* On hydraulic mining in north-western Spain, see, e.g., Domergue (1990); Orejas and Sanchez- 
Palencia (2002); Domergue (2008; 2012). 

4t Eutropius, Breviarium VIII, 6, 2 and evidence discussed below. For labour mobility at under- 
ground and opencast (but not hydraulic) mines in the Iberian Peninsula, see Holleran (2016). 
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or 68.3 per cent probability) rather than the more normal 2-sigma range 
(95.4 per cent probability).*° In fact, such study of pre-Roman Dacian gold arte- 
facts as has been done suggests that they all come from alluvial gold, consistent 
with panning in rivers. ó Recalibration of the radiocarbon dates from Rosia 
Montaná to 2-sigma shows that the wooden elements and mine props supposed 
to be Dacian all have a dating window that extends significantly after the Trajanic 
conquest." Roman mine galleries of trapezoidal cross section have now been 
recognized at Tresminas in Portugal and at Roman mines in Serbia; ^? they are a 
Roman, not specifically Dacian, technique. The emerging picture from Rosia 
Montanä thus suggests in fact that the entire mining complex was developed in the 
Roman period soon after Trajan's conquest, and much of it before the abandonment 
of many mine galleries in 167 CE as a result of the Antonine Plague and the 
invasions of the Iazyges during the Marcomannic Wars. 

Rosia Montaná and other less well-studied mines in Dacia were thus dug by 
miners who migrated into the region in the early second century cE. Eutropius 
(Breviarium VIII, 6, 2) says that Trajan had transplanted ‘an infinite number of 
men from the whole Roman world, to people the country and the cities, following 
considerable slaughter and depopulation in the Dacian Wars. The onomastic evi- 
dence from funerary epigraphy and the wax writing tablets found at Rosia 
Montaná show that many of the miners there were of Dalmatian and Dardanian 
origin, along with men of Greek origin.^? Both the epigraphy and the writing tab- 
lets also show us that the Dardanians did not merely form a Dardanian-speaking 
ex-patriate community, but used Latin to communicate with other miners and, in 
particular, for legal and administrative documents. At least thirty-eight wooden 
tablets, many still with their wax on them, have been found in at least five (and 
perhaps eight) different mines in the Rosia Montana complex, dated between 
6 February 131 and 29 May 167.?? It seems that they represent the documentary 
archives of different mining concession owners and that they were hidden in the 
different mine galleries when the Iazyges invaded Dacia in summer 167, following 


^* Cauuet et al. (2002), 16, 64. 46 Constantinescu et al. (2012). 

^ Wilson, Mattingly, and Dawson (2013), 10-11. 

^* Serbia: Wilson, Mattingly and Dawson (2011), 52. Tresminas: Wahl-Clerici et al. (2017), 19, 
fig. 15. 

es Daicoviciu (1961), 72; Mrozek (1968); Tudor and Vladescu (1972); Sántimbreanu and Wollmann 

(1974), 241-7; Russu (1975), 183-5, 189-91; Noeske (1977); Russu (1984); Wilson, Mattingly, and 
Dawson (2011), 72). 

°° Russu (1975), 172-4; (1984). Individual tablets are referred to according to Russu’s publication, as 
TabCerD followed by a numeral. Tablets were found in the following different early modern mines 
when they broke through into ancient mining galleries: Laurentiu Igren mine (1786); St Joseph mine 
and perhaps also other mines in the Lety massif (several different finds, not necessarily all in the same 
ancient gallery, in 1788, 1789, and 1791); St Ladislau mine in the north side of the Cárnic massif (1820); 
Ohaba-St Simion mine in the south side of the Cárnic massif (1854); Cátálina Monulesti (1855): 
Santimbreanu and Wollmann (1974), 274, pl. IV, nos 4-8; Russu (1975), 172-4; Wilson, Mattingly, and 
Dawson (2011), 25, 37, 39, 42. The find-spots of several other tablets remain unclear, and, given the 
different dates of discovery, these may have come from additional ancient mine galleries. 
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the depopulation of the region already caused by the Antonine Plague (a document 
of 9 February 167 dissolves a funerary collegium because there are insufficient 
surviving members and one of the magistrates has fled).?' 

The tablets include contracts between people both of whom have Dardanian 
names (Verzo Beusantis and Dasius Verzonis);? a Dardanian, Dasius Breucus, 
buying a Greek slave boy for 600 denarii from Bellicus Alexandri in the canabae 
legionis of the XIIIth legion;? sale and loan contracts;?^ societas (partnership 
agreements),?? and labour contracts.?? In these latter, people hire out their labour, 
often for a year. These contracts show us that much of the work at Rosia Montana 
was done by free wage labourers, working for different concession holders: Memmius 
son of Asclepius working for Aurelius Adiutor;*’ L. Ulpius Valerius working for 
Socratio (son of, or slave of) Socrates?? Restitutus Senior working for Titus 
Beusantis qui et Bradua (a Dardanian name).*’ Some of the labour contracts are 
drawn up by notaries, who state that they wrote the document because the miner 
contracting his labour was illiterate;?? but the concession owners seem to have 
had some level of literacy, as they sign as witnesses—for example, Socratio and 
Titus Beusantis—and they are presumably the people who cached the documents 
in their own mine galleries when the Iazyges invaded. Nearly all of the writing 
tablets from Rosia Montaná are in Latin; one (and perhaps a second) is in Greek; 
they are thus evidence for people who could speak and in some cases write Latin 
moving into Dacia.*' 


4.2 Potters 


The second group of mobile workers I want to examine is potters. We know from 
studies of potters' stamps that a number of potters working in the Italian terra 
sigillata and Gaulish Samian traditions moved from one production area to 
another. Potters moved from Arezzo to Pisa, and to Lyon and La Graufesenque, 
taking with them their skills in pottery production, glazing, and controlling 
the temperature and oxygen content of the kiln during firing." Alison Cooley's 
chapter in this volume examines some of the evidence for continental potters 
moving to Londinium within a decade or two of the Claudian conquest of Britain, 
and stamping their products with Latin stamps. 

The layout of large-scale excavated workshops at Scoppieto in the Upper Tiber 
Valley and Le Rozier near La Graufesenque in southern Gaul shows the provision 
of infrastructure for multiple potters to work together side by side in a large 


5! TabCerD I. 5? TabCerD XVIII. 55 TabCerD VII. 

5* TabCerD II, III, IV, V, VI, VIL IX, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII. 55 TabCerD XIV. 

56 TabCerD X, XI, XII. 57 TabCerD XI. 55 TabCerD X. 5 TabCerD XII. 
°° TabCerD X, XII. 9 TabCerD IV, and perhaps also TabCerD XXIII. 

© Oxé, Comfort, and Kenrick (2000). 
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manufactory arrangement,” yet the stamps from these sites show a multiplicity 
of potters working there without necessarily indicating much connection with 
each other. The explanation seems to be that the pottery manufactories of Le 
Rozier and Scoppieto may be investments by landowners, who rented them out to 
potters attracted by the clay sources, marketing networks, and economies of scale 
that these sites provided. 

What are the linguistic implications of these set-ups? In the initial stages of 
Samian ware production in southern Gaul, Italian potters arrived bringing with 
them not only Latin but also a tradition of stamping their products in Latin. We 
can be reasonably confident of the dominance of Latin in the Italian pottery trad- 
ition from which they came, even though the red slipped tradition had originated 
in coastal Asia Minor in the late Hellenistic period, from a study of the names of 
masters and dependent potters on the name stamps on Italian sigillata.“ Landowners 
rented facilities to migrating potters, and the stamps expressing these relationships 
are in Latin, whatever the origin of the potters. Nearly all the masters have Latin 
names, whatever the origin of the dependants. A large minority of the dependent 
potters have Greek names, and this is likely to be related to the region of origin of 
the red slip tradition. Whether or not the dependent potters were free, freedmen, 
or slaves (their status is in fact unclear), the fact that all but two or three of the 
masters have Latin names, and the stamps are in Latin, exemplifies for these 
dependent potters the same kind of pattern as the model I proposed earlier in 
the context of slaves adopting Latin as they were brought into Latin-speaking 
environments. 

The function of stamps on pottery continues to be debated and was not 
necessarily always uniform;* it may also have varied between fine wares and 
amphorae, for example. In many cases, however, it seems to have been connected 
with some kind of organization of the workshop or production centre; in these 
cases the stamps imply a degree of literacy on the part not only of the potter but 
also of some other personnel in the workshop. This is confirmed by the firing lists 
from La Graufesenque and elsewhere, plates on which have been inscribed the 
names of potters and the numbers and often types of vessels that they contributed 
to a particular kiln load.°” The vast kilns, which could hold about thirty thousand 
pots, fired the product of several different potters at the same time, and some 
form of record-keeping was needed. Another list from La Graufesenque also 
records which workers or slaves were assigned to different duties—collecting fuel 
for the kilns, preparing the slip, and so on.°’ Famously, not all the firing lists from 


5? Wilson (2008b). °4 Mees (2002), 279-85. 

°° For the case against seeing dependent potters on Arretine stamps as slaves, see Mees (2002), 286-8. 

56 Cf Fülle (1997; 2000). 

*' Hermet (1923), 291-355; (1934); Albenque (1951); Aymard (1952; 1953); Duval and Marichal 
(1966); Marichal (1988); Vernhet and Bémont (1991; 1993); Bémont (1996). 

5* Hermet (1934), 309, a firing list recording 33,485 vessels (with a ready-reckoning total of 33,500). 

5? Bulmer (1980), 29; Marichal (1988), 226-7, no. 169. 
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Figure 4.2 Latino-Punic brickstamp from the Hadrianic Baths at Lepcis Magna 
(Bartoccini 1929, fig. 205). 


La Graufesenque are in Latin: some are in Gaulish, or a mixture of Latin and 
Gaulish, written in the Latin alphabet."? This suggests that many were written by 
potters (whether slave or free) who were native Gaulish speakers but had learned 
some Latin and, importantly, had learned to write in the Latin alphabet, which 
they then sometimes also used to express Gaulish. A comparable inference can be 
made from one of the brickstamps found in the Hadrianic Baths at Lepcis Magna, 
with a text in the Punic language but in Latin letters (Fig. 4.2)" The text is 
calqued on Latin brickstamp formulae, and may well be inspired by the bricks 
imported from the Tiber Valley with Latin stamps used in the Hadrianic Baths. It 
is clear that the brickmaker was a native Punic speaker but had been taught to 
write in the Latin alphabet, though not apparently in the Punic alphabet. 


5 Education and Literacy 


The question of literacy has been implicit throughout much of this chapter, and 
we have now reached the point where we must confront it explicitly, if briefly. We 
shall sidestep the vexed debate about levels of literacy, in terms of the proportion 
of the population who could read or write; instead I merely note some points 
about the economic contexts of literacy."? It is abundantly clear from the Roman 
habit—we might even call it a mania—for stamping all kinds of artefacts and 
products, fine pottery, mortaria, amphorae, bricks, glassware, lead pipes, barrels, 
oculists’ eye salve, even loaves of bread, that a level of literacy existed among 
many craftsmen. Stamped bricks are, of course, widely known from civilian 
brickworks around Rome and in the Tiber Valley, and usually from military 


70 Adams (2003a), 687-724; Mullen (2013b; 2023b). 

71 Bartoccini (1929), 77 n. 1, nos 5-8, and pp. 186-7; Jongeling and Kerr (2005): Lepcis Magna, 
LP1; for discussion, see Wilson (2012a), 307-9. 

7? For the debate, see Harris (1989); Bowman (1991); Humphrey (1991); Bowman and Woolf 
(1994); Curchin (1995); Cooley (2002); Harris (2018); Kolb (2018). 
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tileworks in the provinces, but graffiti from tile- and brickworks in Gaul and 
other provinces show that the use of writing in such workshops went beyond the 
stamping of bricks and tiles.”* If we consider that some of the stamps on glassware, 
as well as tituli picti on some fish sauce and wine amphorae, were clearly aimed at 
the purchaser, this presupposes a degree of literacy among at least some of the 
intended purchasers too. 

The Bloomberg writing tablets from Roman London show us some literate 
craftsmen: there are letters addressed to a brewer and a cooper^ Also from 
London, and not far from the Bloomberg site, comes a collection of forty-three 
unpublished iron styluses and one wooden writing tablet in the Ashmolean Museum 
(Oxford)."? All these finds are reported as coming from the London Steelyard, the 
trading site of the medieval Hanseatic League (and before that in the Roman 
period presumably part of the city's river port), which was on the site where 
Cannon Street railway station now is. I assume therefore that the finds were made 
during construction of the railway station (1863-6), although their inventory 
numbers suggest they may not have been fully accessioned or catalogued until 
1989. It seems plausible that these finds had something to do with recording 
commercial transactions at the river port of London. 

We know much less than we would like about the processes by which craftsmen 
acquired literacy—was it in the workshops, from their masters or supervisors, in 
the course of a formal apprenticeship, or in some form of schooling as children 
even before they learned their trade? The latter scenario is certainly attested: in 
the lex metalli Vipascensis, a bronze tablet that set out the rules and laws for a 
mining community at Vipasca, modern Aljustrel in southern Portugal, ludi 
magistri (elementary schoolmasters) are exempted from the taxes levied by the 
procurator of the mining district.” These schoolmasters taught at least basic 
literacy and numeracy, and the children they taught were presumably the children 
of the miners and smelters of the settlement. The lex metalli Vipascensis is evidence 
not merely for the existence of schools in mining communities, but also of state 
incentivization for the provision of education there (Wolff, this volume). The evi- 
dence from Vipasca resonates with that of the writing tablets from Rosia Montaná, 
where we have already seen that at least five different concession owners hid 
caches of documents in five different mining complexes. 

Pieter Houten in this book discusses literacy in cities, but it is worth noting here 
that the distribution of writing implements from Roman Britain, whose mapping is 


7? See, for Gaul, Charlier (2004), with an introductory review of the evidence for other prov- 
inces too. 

74 WT 12, WT 14. See Cooley, this volume, for further discussion of writing materials from 
Roman London. 

7? [ron styli: museum inventory numbers AN 1989.86 to AN 1989.128. Writing tablet: AN 2002.40. 

7° CIL II 5181, ludi magistri ludi magistros a proc(uratore) metallorum immunes es[se placet]; 
Domergue (1983), 56-7, 98-9. 
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Figure 4.3 Distribution of Latin writing tablets and ostraca from Roman and late Roman North Africa. (Map by author; data compiled 
from Ast (2016) and Conant (2010)). 
Key: 1. Carthage, circular harbour; 2. Gemellae; 3. near Bir Trouch; 4. Bir Trouch; 5. Henchir Besseriani; 6. Guert; 7. Henchir el Abiod; 8. Henchir Touta; 9. Tebessa; 


10. Henchir el Maiz; 11. Henchir El Sahfia; 12. Bir el-Ater; 13. Djebel Onk; 14. between Djebel Onk and Tamerza; 15. Albertini tablets; 16. Sbeitla; 17. Maknassy; 
18. Skhira; 19. Henchir Khanefi; 20. Sidi Aich. 21. Gafsa. 22. Ksar Koutine; 23. Gightis; 24. Jerba; 25. Ziane; 26. Henchir bou Gornine; 27. Sabratha. 28. Bu Njem. 
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enabled especially by the discoveries of the Portable Antiquities Scheme, also shows 
considerable evidence for the use of styluses and inkpots in rural areas." This 
no doubt included the administration of villa estates. Much useful work could be 
done collating the evidence for writing equipment from other provinces, starting 
with the north-western provinces for which more information has been recorded."? 
But there is suggestive evidence for the normality of account- and record-keeping 
on rural sites in North Africa, for example, too. Figure 4.3 shows the find-spots of 
writing tablets and ostraca from North Africa."? They include tax receipts, registers 
of livestock and barley, and payments in money. Three points should be stressed. 
First, with the exception of the mid-third-century ostraca from the fort at Bu 
Njem, all the datable finds are relatively late (fourth to sixth centuries CE). Second, 
of the twenty-eight find-spots, eighteen are rural sites. Third, much of the evidence 
comes from the southern parts of Roman North Africa, in the pre-desert areas of 
the frontier zone. While this may be largely due to more arid conditions favourable 
to the preservation of wooden writing tablets and the ink on the ostraca, it is a 
reminder that these regions were not marginal in the sense either of agricultural 
productivity or of literacy. 


6 Conclusion 


I have concentrated on how economic processes and factors—slavery, trade, 
mobile craftsmen— might have helped the spread of Latin, and to some degree 
also the spread of Latin literacy. Slaves, if they were not brought up speaking 
Latin, had to learn it to survive. Traders learned it for commercial advantage, in 
preference to using interpreters. Language learning lowered transaction costs 
when trading across different linguistic spheres—which long-distance trade in 
the Empire was bound to do. Craftsmen migrating from core provinces towards 
the periphery in search of economic opportunity brought their Latin with them. 
These processes occurred alongside, and sometimes independently of, any 
impetus from the army or the administrative apparatus of the state to use or learn 
Latin. But the spread of Latin, and literacy, arguably also helped the growth of the 
Roman economy: the development of a lingua franca lowered transaction costs in 
all areas of commerce and trade, while a larger-scale and more complex economy 
functioned better with written records, and with the investment in human capital 
that even basic education represented. 


77 See Mullen (2021) for an overview and discussion of this material. Seal boxes are not good 
evidence for literacy; they were used to seal bags of coin rather than writing tablets: Andrews (2013), 
contra Derks and Roymans (2002). 

78 See Mullen (2021), 364-5. 

7? Data from Conant (2010); Ast et al. (2013); Ast (2016); for discussion, see Conant (2013). 


5 
The Role of the Non-Elite in Spreading 
Latin in Roman Britain 


Alison E. Cooley 


1 Introduction 


This chapter examines the sociocultural environments in which Latin can be seen 
to have spread in Britain—and more specifically in Londinium (modern 
London)— during the first half century or so following the provinces conquest by 
Claudius in 43 cE.’ Given its lack of a pre-Roman literate culture, Roman Britain 
offers an opportunity for thinking about the role played by social factors in trans- 
forming the Roman West via its Latinization. The first section explores what evi- 
dence we have for the use of Latin in pre-Roman Britain, in order to illustrate the 
extent to which the sociocultural contexts in which Latin spread may have shifted 
in the sixty years or so after the conquest. Evidence for its development in 
Londinium over this time has increased significantly since the 1990s, as intensive 
development-led archaeological activity has accompanied modern construction 
works in the City of London.” The Bloomberg tablets are only one highlight 
among the new finds, enhancing our knowledge of the sociocultural environ- 
ments in which Latin literacy emerged.” 

In the past, discussions of Latin literacy in Roman Britain have tended to focus 
upon the extent of literacy in Britain, in response to William Harriss Ancient 
Literacy, published in 1989.* Although it is clear that Harris’s assessment of liter- 
acy in Britain could be qualified in the light of evidence that was published or 
discovered following publication of his study—notably the Vindolanda tablets, 
the Bloomberg tablets, and the ‘curse tablets’ from Bath and Uley?—it has become 
equally clear that attempts to quantify literacy in Britain are too limited in scope 


I am very grateful to the LatinNow team and All Souls College for their hospitality during the 
workshop. I thank members of the workshop for their comments on the chapter and especially the 
OUP readers, Alex Mullen, and John Pearce for subsequent feedback on written drafts. 


1 All dates in this chapter are cE, unless otherwise specified. 

? Synthesized (with contrasting conclusions) in Wallace (2014); Hingley (2018); Perring (2022). 

? Tomlin (2016). 

* Harris (1989), esp. 268-70, on Roman Britain; revisited by Bowman (1991), esp. 127-30; 
Raybould (1999); Ingemark (2000-1); Tomlin (2018b); Mullen (2021). 

^ Harris (2018), 154-5, however, dismisses the importance of the ‘curse tablets’ to the debate. 
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for this to be fruitful. Consequently, this chapter moves away from asking how 
widespread Latin literacy was in Roman Britain and instead explores the social 
factors that encouraged the spread of Latin. Whereas previous scholarship has 
emphasized the role of the military in introducing Latin into Britain,‘ this chapter 
considers other social contexts beyond the Roman army, exploring the role of 
incoming traders from the Continent in introducing Latin literate practices and 
the role of Roman officialdom in encouraging the extension of Latin writing into 
new contexts, and how this may have led to the imitation of Continental prac- 
tices, as writing became integrated into various manufacturing processes.’ This is 
not to discount the potential impact of the military as one factor stimulating the 
adoption of Latin, given that it is likely that some of the activities of traders were 
inspired by the needs of supplying the army in Britain, but to refocus attention 
upon writing that was produced by civilians.* This chapter's distinctive contribu- 
tion is to examine non-monumental inscriptions and writing equipment within a 
study of Londinium during the limited timeframe of c.43-100, so as to allow us to 
focus specifically upon the decades immediately after the conquest. 

The comparative under-development of monumental epigraphy in the prov- 
ince is more than compensated for by the huge diversity of the non-monumental 
objects bearing Latin inscriptions that have been published.’ Analysing non- 
monumental writing allows us to move away from exploring Latinization in epi- 
graphic culture as a characteristic of the political elite towards an analysis of the 
spread of Latin among the non-elite. In addition to all the well-known trans- 
formative impacts upon society made by the spread of literacy in terms of the 
fundamental shifts this brings in political, economic, legal, and religious activity,'? 
in the case of Britain we are dealing not with a shift towards writing down the 
language or languages already in use, but with the introduction of the language of 
empire and conquest, which brought about new forms of social communication 
and interaction." 


* Biró (1975); Bowman (1994b); Raybould (1999), 172, concludes that the army was perhaps the 
most significant factor in the spread of literacy in Britain. Cf. Adams (20032), 760-1, on the role of the 
Roman army in spreading Latin in the Empire more widely; see Speidel, this volume, for a counter 
view. See Mullen (2021) for a more nuanced view of the army as a driver of literacy. 

7 Cf. Cotugno (2018a; 2018b) for analyses of the geographical origin of writers of Latin in Britain. 

* Cf. Perring (2022), 7: ‘Distinctions between military and civilian, administrative and mercantile, 
or Roman and native were not clear-cut and tend to hinder rather than aid understanding, with 
further comment on this issue at 69-70, 87-8. 

? Biró (1975); Blagg (1990), 28, comments on the lack of monumental inscriptions relating to the 
dedication of public buildings other than temples in Britain; Mann (1985) analyses the scarcity of 
locally produced stone suitable for inscribing in much of the province, a picture that should be qualified 
for Londinium, however, whose transport links gave access to sources of stone from the Cotswolds 
and south-eastern coast of Britain as well as the continent: Hayward (2015). 

1° Goody (1968). 

11 Innis (1950) on the stimulus towards effective communication offered by ruling wide geographical 
areas; contributions in Bowman and Woolf (1994) on the relationship between power and literacy in 
the ancient world. 
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2 Latin in Pre-Roman Late Iron Age Britain 


First, some analysis of the social contexts where Latin is found in pre-Roman Late 
Iron Age Britain will help to establish the extent to which the pattern changed 
after the conquest.’ The use of written Latin, going beyond simply repeating a 
personal name, can be seen on coins minted in some of the territories on either 
side of the Thames, which came into contact with Rome in the decades from the 
mid-first century BCE leading up to the Claudian invasion.? Following on from 
the earliest examples of Latin on pre-Roman coins, which displayed the name of 
Commius of the Atrebates in the mid-first century BCE,'* his successor Tincomarus 
added a statement of filiation alongside his name.** This occurred at the same 
time as the adoption and adaptation of Augustan imagery on coinage too.'* 
The Latin word ‘REX’ appears on a minority of the coins of Cunobelin of the 
Trinovantes, and of Eppillus and Verica of the Atrebates,'" but more prominence 
was given to dynastic claims expressed by means of filiation, whether or not this 
reflected an affiliation rather than actual family relationship. Latin expressions of 
filiation appear on the coins of a range of rulers, with Verica and Eppillus identified 
as sons of Commius, and Cunobelin and Epaticcus as the sons of Tasciovanus.'? 
This choice of text shows a concern with establishing the legitimacy of the rulers 
in question, and illustrates the immediate emergence of a more developed literacy 
than is found in the use of pseudo-legends on some Gallic coins.’? Furthermore, 
as Jonathan Williams has argued, these coins were not simple imitations of 
Roman practice, but creatively re-presented Latin text on indigenous coins—for 
example, by framing the numismatic legend within a cartouche.?? These changes 
in Late Iron Age Britain are thought to have marked the emergence of dynasties 
in south-eastern Britain and their developing contacts with Augustus and the 
new political system emerging at Rome. Their use of Roman imagery and Latin 
text on their coinage may have been intended to help consolidate new power 
structures, as well as reflecting the spread of Latin via contacts with Latin-users 
on the Continent." In these first instances of the use of Latin in pre-Roman 
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Mullen (2016), 575-6, on 'Language in pre-Roman Britain'; Mullen (forthcoming c). 

> Creighton (2000), ch. 6; Williams (2002b), 5-7, 9-16. 

^ Creighton (2000), 146; Van Arsdell (1989), 128, nos 350-1, ‘COMMIOS. 

* Creighton (2000), 146, 170-2; Van Arsdell (1989), 132, nos 362-1, ‘TINC COMMI F, and fur- 
ther examples on 135-42. For the name as Tincomarus rather than Tincommius, see Cheesman (1998). 

16 Creighton (2000), ch. 4; cf. Gosden (2004), 108-9. 

17 Creighton (2000), 169-70, and Williams (2007), 3-7, on the title REX; Van Arsdell (1989), 422, 
no. 2095-1, CVNOBELINVS REX; Van Arsdell (1989), 144, no. 415-1, REX on coin of Eppillus; Van 
Arsdell (1989), 163, no. 501-1, VERIC COM F on the obverse and REX on the reverse. 

18 Creighton (2000), 170-1, on expressions of filiation. Van Arsdell (1989), 153-79, Verica as 
COMMI F; Van Arsdell (1989), 143-53, Eppillus as COMMI F; Van Arsdell (1989), 415-17, 421-3, 
Cunobelin as TASCIOVANI F; Van Arsdell (1989), 179-82, Epaticcus as TASCIF. 

1° Creighton (2000), 146. 20 Williams (2002a); (2002b), 10-13. 

*1 Creighton (2000), 1-3; Williams (2007). 
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Britain, therefore, we witness the creative adoption of Latin writing practices by 
an elite who drew upon the iconographic and textual designs of Roman coins in 
order to support its claims to power by being both 'exclusive and excluding, to 
adapt John Creighton's phrase.?? 

Writing equipment is occasionally found in high-status pre-conquest burials. 
A series of adult cremation burials of members of a Catuvellaunian family was 
excavated at the site of Stanway near the Iron Age regional capital at Camulodunum 
(modern Colchester). These included unusual grave goods, such as a spear and 
shield, and surgical instruments, dating from 40-50, and the so-called inkwell 
burial (BF67). The inkwell burial deposit included a copper-alloy Hod Hill variant 
brooch, a pottery flagon, and a wooden box with copper-alloy fittings. The inkwell 
is unusual in form and fabric, since it is not Samian, but consists of a pale 
brown-red fabric coated with brown-red slip: it may be of local manufacture, but 
its origin is unknown.”* The burial may date either shortly before the Roman 
invasion, or during the period 50-60. In either case, its character and context 
indicate that it is an indigenous burial, so it is striking to see writing equipment 
being used so early in a burial context, suggesting that the elite here wanted to 
distinguish itself by associating itself with the rare skill of Latin literacy.” 

Writing also appears in the form of graffiti on pottery vessels found in Chamber 
BF6 at Stanway, which contained an adult cremation.* All twenty-three of the 
pottery vessels deposited here were imported, and at least half of them can be 
dated as manufactured before 40. While this suggests that they could have been 
imported and deposited during the period 35-43, one potter's pattern mark could 
support the slightly later date range of c.40-50 or 55 for the chamber." The 
Stanway burial contains some of the earliest known examples of ownership graf- 
fiti in Britain, with the text ‘of Gaius’ (Gaii) incised upon both a terra nigra plate 
and a Dressel 2-4 amphora.?? In the case of imported pottery or amphorae, as in 
this instance, it is always possible that the graffiti may not have been incised by 
individuals in Britain. However, the fact that two very different pottery objects 
(a plate and an amphora) share the same ownership mark argues in favour of the 
local creation of these graffiti. In support of this hypothesis is the presence of 
Latin graffiti on vessels from other pre-Roman contexts in southern England that 
had been locally manufactured, ruling out the possibility of the graffiti having 
been incised on the Continent before importation. Paul Sealey's survey of such 
graffiti in 2007 identified that roughly 25 per cent of the thirty examples of graffiti 
excavated in such contexts are found on local vessels, around 50 per cent on 


?? Creighton (2000), 2: ‘Imagery [sc., on coins] became exclusive and excluding and was one of the 
tools in the struggle for power that took place, leading to the rise of these dynasties in south-east 
Britain? 

# Crummy et al. (2007). ^ Crummy, et al. (2007), 197-201. 25 Sealey (2007), 313. 

© Sealey (2007); Tomlin and Hassall (2003), 372, nos 15-18. 

7 Crummy et al. (2007), 104-27, esp. 111, 116. ?* Sealey (2007), 310. 
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Arretine ware, and only 16 per cent on Gallo-Belgic ware.”” The most expansive 
example of a graffito on a locally manufactured pot is represented by a large, Late 
Iron Age storage jar from Braughing in Hertfordshire, found in a Late Iron Age 
pit of Augustan date. This has the word 'CENATINT[--]' incised upon it, which is 
not easily identifiable as either a Celtic or a Roman name.?? It has been suggested 
that ownership graffiti are likely to have been produced by incomers to Britain 
from the Continent, who may have been involved in trade with pre-conquest 
Britain.?' This theory fits the name Graecus found in a graffito on the underside of 
a Gallic-produced terra rubra plate stamped ‘ATTISSV from a pit dating 15-25 
in a pre-Roman settlement at Skeleton Green, Puckeridge, in Hertfordshire.?? The 
profile of this settlement supports this theory strongly, as it was an affluent com- 
munity with extensive trading connections with the Continent in the pre- 
conquest period.** A similar case has also been made for the name Communis 
found on a terra nigra plate in a pre-conquest context at Sandwich.** Names such 
as Graecus and Communis are compatible with identifying the individuals creat- 
ing the graffiti as incoming traders, so the earliest graffiti on pottery that can be 
deciphered were probably written by non-indigenous incomers who came into 
Britain from a Roman-influenced milieu?? As we shall see in the next section, 
this pattern foreshadows our evidence in the earliest phases of Londinium too. 
Some of the objects bearing such graffiti, though, were then deposited in burials 
of members of the local elite, as prestige objects marking them apart from their 
social inferiors in Britain. Overall, then, we may suggest that Latin graffiti may 
have been created in south-eastern Britain by traders from the Continent, but 
that members of the indigenous local elite may have then appropriated objects 
with writing on them as well as objects for writing with, as a means of raising 
their own status above that of the vast mass of their contemporaries who had no 
literate skills. It is thus no surprise to find that the use of writing both in graffiti 
and on coins tends to gravitate towards sites at the top of the settlement hierarchy 
in pre-Roman Britain.?? 


3 Social Factors in the Spread of Latin in Londinium 
3.1 Society in Early Londinium 


The case study of Londinium suggests that distinctive social factors existed 
during the settlements first decades of development that lay behind the spread of 


29 Sealey (2007), 310. ?9 RIB II.8 2503.225. 

ĉl Sealey (2007), 310; on trading between south-eastern Britain and the continent in the Late Iron 
Age, see Cunliffe (2005), 474-83. 

?? RIB II.8 2503.271. 33 Trow (1988). 34 AE 1993, 1074; Sealey (2007), 310. 

?* Sealey (2007), 312. °° Sealey (2007), 311. 
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Latin (Fig. 5.1). There is no evidence for significant settlement during the pre-Roman 
Late Iron Age on the site where the Roman settlement later developed, but only 
rare isolated farmsteads.?" Instead, it has been viewed as a ‘place of transition, a 
meeting place and a ritual landscape.** The River Thames had long been used as a 
communication route into south-east Britain from the Channel and the Continent 
beyond, but there is no evidence for anything more than transitory activity along 
the banks of the River Thames before 47, when the timbers were felled for the 
revetment and drainage channels that were incorporated into the new main 
east-west road in the area of 1 Poultry.” Even though the outlines of a defended 
enclosure on Cornhill have been traced, which may have housed the invading 
forces led by Aulus Plautius in c.43, this had been in place only for a matter of 
weeks when it was backfilled.*° 

Debate continues over the extent to which Roman military personnel may have 
been involved in the building of early Londinium during the 50s, but there is 
agreement that the settlement had two distinctive characteristics—namely, the 
major role played by immigrants and the lack of local elites. Traders from abroad 
were prominent members of Londinium’s society from its earliest years, on one 
view taking a leading role in developing the settlement as a trading hub.‘ 
Londinium, in contrast to Camulodunum or Verulamium (modern St Albans), 
did not develop on top of pre-existing social structures, but instead was located 
on the boundary of territories of the Cantiaci and Trinovantes. This location may 
well have been an advantage for traders based at Londinium, since it may have 
given them easier access as outsiders to different networks in southern England 
and the chance to develop a settlement on politically neutral territory. The lack of 
villas in the area surrounding Londinium may also reflect the lack of local elites.*? 
Consequently, the possibility of Latin being introduced and encouraged by the 
local elite in collaboration with its new Roman rulers, as sketched by Tacitus' 
vignette of Agricola, did not exist for early Londinium. Instead, as explored in 
the next section, the role of spreading Latin during the 50s may have fallen mostly 
to a non-elite of immigrant traders from the Continent. Even if the military 
played a greater and an earlier role in building Londinium than has previously 
been suggested,** this does not undermine the clear evidence for the important 
role played by immigrant traders in the settlements early society. 


37 Perring (2022), ch. 4, esp. 42-3. 

?* Hingley (2018), ch. 1, quotation from 24; cf. Wallace (2014), 1-10. 

?? Rowsome (2000), 17-19; Wallace (2014), 2-6; Hingley (2018), 27-30; Perring (2022), 35-6, 64. 
^' Perring (2022), 51-9. ^' Wilkes (1996); Wallace (2014), 19; Hingley (2018), 25-35. 

? Millett (1996), 34; Perring (2022), 6, 44, 71. 

?* Tac., Agric. 21: iam uero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia Britannorum stu- 
diis Gallorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupiscerent. See 
Wolff, this volume. 

^* Perring (2022), chs 5-6. 
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Figure 5.1 Map of Londinium, c.47-60 cz, indicating sites mentioned in text. 
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3.2 The Spread of Latin Writing in Londinium 


Londinium has preserved a remarkable range of objects bearing Latin writing, 
ranging from impressive stone monuments to durable everyday objects of 
pottery, brick, and tile, and even perishable items, such as leather offcuts and 
remnants of timbers, bearing stamped or branded inscriptions.“ By exploring 
some of the different types of written evidence, we can trace the role played by 
different social factors in spreading Latin during the first decades after Londinium 
was founded. 

The early date of the 405 stylus tablets excavated at the site of the Bloomberg 
European Headquarters in London in the Walbrook Valley, with some falling 
within the first decade of settlement at Londinium, is significant, since their texts 
indicate that Latin literacy was introduced to Londinium as a sophisticated 
pre-existing package rather than gradually developing over time.* Whereas 
typically—for example, in archaic Greece—the introduction of alphabetic writing 
is characterized at first by fairly straightforward texts, with personal names being 
prominent for labelling, marking personal objects, and making religious 
dedications,“ what the Bloomberg tablets demonstrate clearly is not the experi- 
mental spread of basic Latin among the non-elite of Londinium, but the complex 
implementation of the Roman legal system that allowed financial agreements to 
be strengthened via a written document, and the immediate adoption of sophisti- 
cated forms of writing. The earliest dated document, WT44, from 8 January 57, is 
a financial document involving two freedmen relating to the payment of money 
raised from the sale of merchandise.** This illustrates that Roman social struc- 
tures as well as financial and legal procedures were present very quickly within 
the new settlement of Londinium. The very use of wax tablets for this kind of 
document reflects the established role of this format for recording important legal 
agreements." There are, moreover, marked similarities between the types of 
document and formulaic language used on the wax tablets of Londinium on the 
frontiers of the Empire and those of contemporary Campania at the heart of Italy 
in the Sulpicii archive and Herculaneum tablets, including the standard formulae 
scripsi me debere and ex pretio.?? 


+ RIB I 1-40, III 3001-11 for inscriptions on stone; RIB II for "instrumenta; Rhodes (1987) for 
writing on leather offcuts. 

46 Editio princeps of the Bloomberg tablets by Tomlin (2016) = AE 2016, 906-72; the sophistication 
of the tablets already observed by Harris (2018), 154. 

^7 Thomas (2009), 349-50. 

^* WT44: Tomlin (2016), 152-5 = AE 2016, 940: Nerone Claudio Caesare Augusto / Germanico 
II L. Calpurnio Pisone / uac. co(n)s(ulibus) VI idus Ianuarias uac. / Tibullus Venusti l(ibertus) scripsi 
et dico me / debere Grato <S>puri l(iberto) (denarios) CV ex{s} pretio / mercis quae uendita et tradita 
(est) / quam pecuniam ei reddere debeo / eiue ad quem ea res pertinebit / —— 

* Meyer (2004), 36-43. 

°° For example, from the same decade (51) at Puteoli, TPSulp no. 69 scripsi me debere; and from a 
few years later (64) at Herculaneum, Tabulae Herculanenses = Camodeca (2017), 272, ex pretio fundi. 
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The writing on the tablets offers insights into the social context of both the 
writers and the recipients of the documents. Celtic names are not infrequent, with 
the earliest example, WT4, from 62-65/70, addressed ‘to Luguselvus, son of 
Iunius.** These may, however, equally well record Celtic speakers from the 
Continent as British Celtic individuals; in a similar way, we cannot be certain 
whether the use of Celtic in the Bath curse tablets reflects British or Continental 
Celtic.” Some individuals mentioned on tablets dating from 67 and 65/70-80 are 
identified specifically as belonging to military units recruited from among the 
Vangiones and Nervii, and a slave of an individual identified as a Lingonian is the 
recipient of one financial document.*’ Many of the tablets contain financial or 
legal documents, or accounts, illustrating that the incentive for adopting literate 
practices came from the need to record commercial interests. 

Eight individuals with military connections are mentioned by name in the 
Bloomberg tablets, out of a total of ninety-two individuals.** In addition, four 
other tablets refer to one further soldier and possibly troop commanders (decuri- 
ones), whose names are not preserved.?? One of these is firmly dated to 67, while 
the rest cluster in the period 65-95. Military personnel do not as yet therefore 
show up in the earliest evidence for the settlement's Latinization. Shortly after the 
destruction of the settlement by Boudicca in 60/61,°° the Roman army took a 
prominent role in its redevelopment, as shown by activity at the military-type 
enclosure complete with ditches and rampart at Plantation Place, and along the 
waterfront at Regis House.” Recent excavations at Plantation Place support the 
theory that the army was instrumental in rebuilding the settlement shortly after 
its destruction,?? and it is also from around 65 onwards that we start to find 
evidence of literate practices among the military units working in Londinium. 


51 WT4: Tomlin (2016), 66-7 = AE 2016, 909 Luguseluo Iunii / filio dabis. 

5? Mullen (20072). 

?* Vangiones—soldier or veteran of first cohors Vangionum (67): WT48 = Tomlin (2016), 164-5 = 
AE 2016, 944; Nervii—prefect of sixth cohort of Nervii (65-70/80): WT33 = Tomlin (2016), 130-1 = 
AE 2016, 932; Lingones—Rogatus (65/70-80): WT55 = Tomlin (2016), 178-81 = AE 2016, 950. 

?* Summarized by Bryan, Hill, and Watson (2016), 54. In chronological order, commanding officer 
Classicus (65/70-80): WT33 = Tomlin (2016), 130-1 = AE 2016, 932; three cavalrymen (with their 
troop commanders mentioned for identification) (80-90/95): WT62 = Tomlin (2016), 198-201 = AE 
2016, 956; Rogatus of the cohort of Lingones(?) (65/70-80): WT55 = Tomlin (2016), 178-81 (alterna- 
tively, a Lingonian by origin); bodyguard(?) Rusticus (65/70-80): WT56 = Tomlin (2016), 182-3 = AE 
2016, 951. 

°° A soldier from the first cohort of Vangiones (67): WT48 = Tomlin (2016), 164-5 = AE 2016, 944; 
further decuriones also possibly mentioned in WT61 (65/70-80) = Tomlin (2016), 196 = AE 2016, 
955; WT37 (65/70-80) = Tomlin (2016), 138-9 = AE 2016, 935; WT76 (80-90/95) = Tomlin (2016), 
232-3 = AE 2016, 968. 

°° Hingley (2018), ch. 3. 

57 Initial report on Plantation Place in Maloney (2001); full report in Dunwoodie, Harward, and Pitt 
(2016); summary in Hingley (2018), 61-2. On the Regis House waterfront, Brigham (1998); Monteil 
(2008), 177-8; Keily (2000; 2011); Wardle (2016), 162; Hingley (2018), 62-3; see further below. 

°° Dunwoodie, Harward, and Pitt (2016), ch. 4; Perring (2022), ch. 9. 
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The Bloomberg tablets, therefore, show sophisticated uses of literacy by some 
of the first generation of settlers in London. The earliest tablets that were found in 
pre-Boudiccan contexts appear to have been dumped there as landfill, having 
been brought in, perhaps from the Cornhill area.” Later tablets found within 
occupation contexts may relate to individuals active in the Walbrook area itself, 
while the impression that writing was produced in the area is strengthened by 
over two hundred iron styluses also found on the site." This picture is comple- 
mented by finds made earlier during excavation of 1 Poultry where pre- 
Boudiccan finds include three styluses, a lead alloy inkwell, and a writing tablet 
among fire debris, while other finds from Flavian layers may also be residual from 
this earlier period.?' In addition, a collection of forty-three unpublished iron 
styluses in the Ashmolean Museum (AN1989.86-128) from London Steelyard on 
the site of Cannon Street railway station only 200m away from the Bloomberg 
site contributes further evidence for literate practices in this general area of 
Londinium.® This all suggests that Latin literacy played an important part in the 
lives of individuals living in the Walbrook area. 

A vivid glimpse of literacy imported from abroad emerges from the unusual 
find of an inscribed stylus. Found at the Bloomberg site in a deposit dated 
c.62-65/70, the octagonal stylus bears a humorous text punched upon it in tiny 
letters: ‘I have come from the City. I bring you a pleasing gift with a sharp point so 
that you may remember me. I ask that I might be able to give more generously, if 
fortune allowed, but my purse is as empty as the way is long’®’ This modest gift 
appears, therefore, to have been brought back to Londinium from Rome ('the 
City’) by a traveller. The find is remarkable and so far unique for both its early 
date and the elaborateness of its inscription. The level of wordplay in this metrical 
text shows a different type of sophisticated Latin literacy from that apparent in 
the Bloomberg financial documents, providing more support for the importance 
of travel from the Continent in spreading Latin in Londinium. 

We may hypothesize, therefore, that incoming traders initially introduced 
sophisticated Latin literate practices during the 50s, with the Roman army becoming 
involved only from the 60s. In order to explore further ways in which the use of 
Latin may have spread in a different social context, we now turn to an analysis of 
stamped pottery from the first century. 

Alongside the sophisticated use of documents written in Latin by the non-elite, 
we also find formulaic Latin abbreviations stamped on pottery in Britain. As 


5 Bryan, Hill, and Watson (2016), 32. °° Tomlin (2016), 16. 

*' Hill and Rowsome (2011), 506-7. 

9? Pers. comm. from Andrew Wilson, 24 June 2020. See also Wilson, this volume. 

°° Museum of London inv. 8700: Tomlin (2016), 16; (2018c). Translation and text by Tomlin 
(2018c): ab urbe u[e]n[i] munus tibi gratum adf(e)ro / acul[eat]um ut habe[a]s memor[ia]m nostra(m) / 
rogo si fortuna dar[e]t quo possem / largius ut longa uia ceu sacculus est (u)acuus. Set into the context of 
other inscribed writing equipment by Willi (2022), esp. 63-4, 74, 77, 89-91. 
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discussed earlier, stamped fineware was already circulating in Late Iron Age 
Britain, so, in order to advance our understanding of the spread of the practice of 
stamping pottery, we need to identify objects manufactured out of local clays 
bearing similar makers’ marks. This can be done in Londinium in the case of 
Sugar Loaf Court Ware: its manufacture somewhere locally in the south-west part 
of the Roman city is indicated by the presence in Sugar Loaf Court, Little Trinity 
Lane, of seconds and wasters. The orange-brown fired coarse wares use local clay, 
but the range of forms indicate Continental influence. Three amphora sherds 
have been found in Neronian contexts in Londinium of this type of pottery bear- 
ing the stamp C ALBVCI, who appears to be a potter originally from the area of 
Germania Superior or perhaps southern Burgundy.5? They illustrate how in the 
early years of the settlement a migrant potter to Londinium chose to manufacture 
ceramics imitating Continental forms and also importing the distinctively Roman 
habit of stamping manufacturer's marks upon pottery objects.5 The short period 
of manufacture, from 50 to 55, and the small scale of production support the 
idea that this production was on an individual's initiative, perhaps inspired by a 
military market, given that his wares have been found on sites with a military 
connection.” This suggests that the earliest use of Latin writing on locally manu- 
factured objects could be as a result of the movement of individual craftsmen 
from the Continent to Britain. 

Alongside the spread of Latin manufacturing stamps, some potters producing 
wares in Britain imitated the format of stamps without using them to reproduce 
legible lettering. The presence of repeated patterns within a stamp framework on 
some locally produced coarseware hints at a desire on the part of potters to make 
their wares look like Continental products, even if they perhaps did not have the 
literate skills to stamp their own name. Among the pottery found at 1 Poultry 
«P361» «P362», for example, repeated motifs are divided into a double-line 
stamp, while in another case a pattern appears within a circular wreath (Fig. 5.2). 
This may reflect illiteracy or incomplete Latinization among producers of coarse- 
ware in Britain, but at the same time may also illustrate the desire to reproduce 
the idea of writing, even if only via repeated patterns.® A similar illegible stamp 
was also found at Plantation Place on a Verulamium Region White Ware mortar- 
ium «P4» and «MS25» in a period 3, phase 1 context from around 63.7? 


** Cf. the manufacturing in Verulamium Region Ware of vessels imitating Dressel 2-4 amphorae: 
Symonds (2003), 50-1. 

°° Symonds (2003), 55-7; Hingley (2018), 36. 

°° Davies, Richardson, and Tomber (1994), 29; Dunwoodie (2004), 47, amphora sherd; Wallace 
(2014), 119. 

57 Symonds (2003), 56; Perring (2022), 83. 

°° Cf the picture of mobility among expert potters between La Graufesenque, Lyon, Arezzo, and 
Pisa as discussed by Mullen (2023b), 144-5, 156. 

5? Hill and Rowsome (2011), 485-6. 

7? Dunwoodie, Harward, and Pitt (2016), 40, with fig. 35. 
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Figure 5.2 Drawings of pottery found at 1 Poultry «P361» «P362», showing stamps 
perhaps mimicking literate stamps used on continental pottery. (Redrawn by A. Willi 
from Hill and Rowsome (2011), 486, fig. 392.) 


Other types of stamped inscription point towards a role for Roman adminis- 
trative authorities in promoting the spread of Latin literacy. Slightly later stamps 
are connected in some way with the procuratorial office based in Londinium. 
Around two hundred tiles stamped with P P BRI LON representing ten individual 
dies have been found on fifty-five sites in Londinium. Generally accepted as rep- 
resenting the abbreviated text p(rocuratores) p(rovinciae) Bri(tanniae) Lon(dini), 
‘the procurators of the province of Britain at London, the earliest have been dated 
to the late Flavian period.’* The excavation in the City of London of roofing tile 
wasters with these procuratorial stamps points to a tile kiln near the centre of 
Londinium during the period 70-125, while others found near Gresham Street 
suggest kilns to the west of the Flavian town."? Furthermore, the same die stamp 
has been found on both tiles and mortaria, whose fabric indicates that they were 
manufactured in the Verulamium area, during the period 80/90-120."? The use of 
an official stamp suggests that the locally produced mortaria were required to be 
stamped, perhaps because they were destined to be used during official building 
activities, or perhaps as payment in kind of a tax to the procurator by the potters. 
At any rate, the stamped tiles are often found associated with public buildings 
constructed in the late first or early second century. The dating of the stamps, 
from around 80 to 120, and their absence from an earlier period, even though a 
procurator is known to have been based in London by 60, perhaps reflects the 
introduction of the practice of stamping as both the demand for tiles increased, 


71 RIBIL5 pp. 30-1; Betts (1995); Perring (2022), 139-40. 
7? Watson (2015), 69; Perring (2022), 139. 
73 RIB ILS 2485.9 (ii) + 2485.1; Hartley (1996), nos 1-4, 6. 
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with the huge number of buildings constructed during the Flavian era, and per- 
haps as more varied kiln sources began to be used.”* In the case of manufacturing 
stamps, therefore, we have two explanations for the spread of this practice: first as 
introduced to Britain by migrant potters, and second perhaps as a requirement by 
the procuratorial office. 

Other types of evidence relating to the Latinization of Britain support the 
necessity of considering Britain within a wider Continental pattern. This is par- 
ticularly true of the spread of Latin texts in the form of oculists' or collyrium 
stamps, used to make impressions upon sticks of eye ointment. This artefact type 
is found predominantly in Gaul, Germania, and Britannia. An example from 
Londinium dates perhaps from the late first or early second century, having been 
found at 129-130 Upper Thames Street, now in the Museum of London 
(inv.1931.80). It bears four texts identifying the ointments of Gaius Silvius 
Tetricus.” The motivation for such collyrium-stamps has been explained in dif- 
ferent ways: first, as reflecting the activity of peripatetic doctors, travelling around 
with ointment sticks that had been stamped centrally, which would allow them to 
be easily identified in transit. Their spread in the north-western provinces may 
reflect the dependence in those less urbanized areas on pre-prepared ointments 
issued by itinerant medics."? Secondly, it has been suggested that they may relate 
somehow to customs control exerted by the Roman state, given the close corres- 
pondence between the distribution of the stamps and the extent of the area liable 
to pay the quadragesima Galliarum—the 2.5 per cent customs duty for the Gallic 
provinces." These two different explanations raise interesting implications— 
either that it was possible for a specific use of Latin to be contrived in the north- 
western provinces, or that the Roman state prompted the necessity for this 
epigraphic practice to be introduced for taxation purposes. 

Much of our evidence, then, points towards the importance of mobility in 
spreading the use of Latin and writing culture, but it remains a challenge to dis- 
tinguish between different groups of individuals who can be seen to adopt writing 
in Latin for a variety of purposes. Given that distinct settlement and burial 
patterns in Londinium during the first century point towards different groups of 
settlers being based respectively at the core settlement at Cornhill, on Ludgate Hill, 
and in Southwark,” we might not expect to find an even distribution of evidence 
for literacy across all areas, and it is also often difficult to judge whether written 
evidence is to be associated with indigenous individuals or incomers from the 
Continent. Some glimpse of the value assigned to Latin on the part of the non- 
immigrant population may, however, be provided by a burial excavated at Harper 


74 Betts (1995), 222. 75 RIB IL4 2446.27, with Jackson (1996), 184-5. 

7° Nutton (1972). 

77 Jackson (1996), 177-8; Künzl (1985), 475; this theory does not, however, account for the distri- 
bution of oculists’ stamps in Britannia. 

78 Wallace (2014), esp. 49, 59, 109. 
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Road in Southwark."? Stable isotope analysis has suggested that the deceased 
probably grew up in Britain, although of northern European ancestry.*° Dating 
from the first generation of settlement in the area, this female burial includes 
some grave goods that are typically ‘Celtic—such as a bronze neck-torc—and 
others that are distinctively Roman, in the form of two Samian plates. These plates 
belong to the production of the potter Vitalis I, who was active at La Graufesenque 
between 45 and 65. It is possible that the choice of Samian ware produced by this 
particular potter, Vitalis, may have reflected a desire to include the word vita 
within the burial goods, given that the stamp has been deliberately pierced 
through before the plate was deposited.** This cannot, of course, indicate that the 
female buried should be assumed to have been literate, but arguably shows an 
appreciation of Latin writing on the part of those burying her and represents an 
exceptional instance in Londinium of writing being associated with a woman. 


3.3 The Spread of Writing Materials in Londinium 


The spread of Latin, therefore, can be explored via analysis of surviving written 
evidence, but another fruitful approach, which has only relatively recently come 
to the fore, is to take into consideration finds relating to the archaeology of writ- 
ing, in other words not just writing tablets but styluses and inkwells (leaving aside 
wax spatulae and seal boxes).?? A small number of iron styluses has been found in 
pre-conquest archaeological contexts in Braughing (Hertfordshire) and its ceme- 
tery at Skeleton Green, and in Silchester (Hampshire). In the latter case, two sty- 
luses from 15 BcE-40 cE have been taken as evidence for very limited literacy 
during this period, while the three styluses from Hertfordshire were considered 
possible metalworking tools, even though the graffiti discussed earlier in this 
chapter from this same area point to literate practices by Continental incomers.?? 
On the whole, therefore, it seems safe to associate metal styluses specifically with 
Latinization. Whereas the majority of writing tablets may have been manufac- 
tured on the Continent and then imported to Britain, given that they are com- 
posed of non-native species such as silver fir, cedar, larch, and spruce,** and 


7? Perring (2022), 107-9. 

*? Hingley (2018), 37; Redfern et al. (2017), 257-61. 81 Cotton (2008). 

*? See Willis (2005) on inkwells; Pearce (2004) on writing tablets; Haussler and Pearce (2007), 
228-30, a preliminary survey of writing equipment; Eckardt (2014), ch. 7, on artefactual evidence for 
literacy; Eckardt (2018) on writing equipment; Mullen (2021). Seal boxes are excluded from the 
current analysis following Andrews (2013), while spatulae are excluded, since they are not important 
for London in the first century ce: Eckardt (2014), 187-93; (2018), 24. 

5 Braughing and Skeleton Green: Trow (1988), 159; Silchester: Richards (2000), 360, with fig. 
172.139-40. 

** Note, however, that almost all of the Bloomberg tablets consisted of non-native coniferous 
species (silver fir, spruce, larch), probably as a result of local recycling of imported barrels for their 
manufacture: Stewart (2016), 6; Goodburn (2016), 8-9. 
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whereas most inkwells are of imported Samian ware, the production of leaf tablets 
from local varieties of wood including alder, birch, and oak and the local 
manufacture of inkwells illustrates a move away from reliance upon imported 
writing equipment." By focusing upon archaeological finds associated with the 
production rather than distribution of writing,?^ we can trace patterns of local- 
ized literacy in Londinium. In particular, the distribution of Samian inkwells is 
suggestive of the ways in which Latin was being used in the first century, in which 
we can track localized patterns of literacy associated with construction works, 
commercial activity, and the presence of the military. 

Twenty-seven inkwells have been identified from the pre-Flavian era, roughly 
50—69, clustering on the eastern side of the settlement in two areas—to the south 
of the so-called proto-forum and on the waterfront." 
gravelled open area in the Cornhill district, which preceded the development of a 
monumental forum and basilica, and seems likely to have been the focus of civic 
and commercial activity in the 50s. When the basilica was developed in the sec- 
ond century, it sealed the evidence from the preceding building phase, when the 
forum-basilica was under construction (95-100). Along with site huts and refuse 
dumps for the construction workers, the basilicas construction covered over 
remains associated with the building works, including styluses, suggesting that 
the presence of architects and surveyors must have stimulated literate and numer- 
ate practices in the planning of the new monumental centre for the town.*? 

A notable cluster of writing implements at 1 Poultry in the Walbrook area, 
where they make up 9 per cent of identified finds,* fits well with the new richness 
of literate documentation that has emerged from the same vicinity with the 
Bloomberg tablets. As discussed earlier, these illustrate the use of Latin writing 
tablets by individuals to keep track of their business interests. Finds around 
Fenchurch Street also belong to an area notable for its commercial activities, in 
the form of the storage and processing of grain for bread-making. The distribu- 
tion and number of inkwells then increase during the Flavian- Trajanic period, 
with fifty-four inkwells coming from a wider area, including Southwark, mostly 
from industrial or commercial contexts.” So far, there is a distinct lack of evi- 
dence for Samian inkwells associated with domestic contexts, which might point 
towards literacy being used for specific commercial purposes rather than for a 
form of literacy that is more widespread across different kinds of documents.” 
This also fits with the observation that the capacity of Samian inkwells tends to be 
on average much larger than that of metal inkwells, suggesting that they may have 
been used for the storage of ink that was then decanted into smaller inkwells, 


The ‘proto-forum’ was a 


85 Eckardt (2014), 181. ** Distinction made by Haussler and Pearce (2007), 232. 
87 Eckardt (2014), 203. 88 Milne and Wardle (1993), 36-7, 91-3. 
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something that fits with a non-domestic, professional context." Even more 
striking evidence for the way in which literacy became embedded in some 
sections of society, though, is the occasional example of an inkwell manufactured 
locally. In an early second-century dump in Southwark, for example, an inkwell 
in Verulamium Region White Ware shows that the impetus to produce writing 
equipment spread to the local region.?? It was found along with other types of 
writing equipment, including an iron stylus, and two writing tablets. 

Finds along the waterfront, such as the forty-three unpublished iron styluses 
from the area of London Steelyard in the Ashmolean Museum (AN1989.86-128) 
mentioned earlier and an unpublished writing tablet from the same area 
(AN2002.40), can be associated with warehouses along Londiniums river port, 
focal points for trading and commerce. The assemblage of finds further to the east 
at Regis House also reflects a military presence, given that leather fragments from 
tent panels were found in the infill of the quay,?* along with fragments of lorica 
squamata.” In addition, one of the timbers used in the quay bears a branded 
inscription naming a military unit otherwise unattested in Britain, an Augustan 
cohort or ala of Thracians.^? Dendrochronology gives dates of 63/64 for timbers 
used in the Regis House development, which would be compatible with soldiers 
from the Plantation Place fort being deployed in this construction work.” At 
Plantation Place itself; the discovery of Samian inkwell sherds from period 3 con- 
texts (c.63-85) is considered as typical of Roman administrative or military activ- 
ity, providing further indication of literacy and record-keeping practices being 
stimulated by the presence of military personnel in the settlement.?* Inkwells in 
the earliest period from 50-60 are therefore found in association with commer- 
cial activities and then from the 60s with a military base too. 


4 Conclusions 


The case study of the Latinization of early Londinium therefore provides an alter- 
native model to the idea that either the local elite or the Roman army was the 
most significant factor in the spread of literacy in Britain. The importance of the 
army in spreading Latin writing culture finds strong support from the Vindolanda 
tablets, which illustrate how the army generated the need for literate documenta- 
tion, and how literate communication took place between military personnel and 


?? Eckardt (2017), 25-6. 

?* Cowan et al. (2009), 133, 135, 235—<S82> inkwell—Site 66, period 5 (100-20). 

** Keily (2000); (2011), 288. ° Brigham (1998), 25-7. 

°° Hassall and Tomlin (1996), 449, no. 14): [...]IRA[...]; [... JIRAECAVG[...]—perhaps [coh(ors) 
or ala, numeral, T]hraec(orum) Aug(usta): “The [numeral] Augustan Cohort (or Ala) of Thracians’; 
Perring (2022), 99-101. 

°” Brigham (1998), 25; Dunwoodie, Harward, and Pitt (2016), 72. 
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civilian traders.” But one of the chief characteristics of early Londinium, at least 
up until the town's destruction by Boudicca, is the lack of writing equipment or 
writing itself associated with a military presence. This is not to claim that no 
soldiers or veterans were present in the early town, nor is it to exclude a role for 
the military in establishing the settlement. Once a concentration of military 
personnel appears in the town as a result of the building of the fort at Plantation 
Place in the 60s, however, writing associated with the army also appears at the 
same time.'?? 

Social factors explaining the spread of Latin in Londinium are, therefore, as 
diverse as one would expect. Furthermore, we may refine our analysis of 
Latinization even within this one town into its constituent parts, considering how 
different social groups might have been using Latin for different types of writing. 
Models explaining the spread of Latin in the province as primarily the result of its 
adoption by the local elite are over-simplistic.'?' The case of Londinium, where 
the settlement was established away from existing power structures, helps to 
clarify the role of incoming Latin-speaking or Celtic/Latin bilingual individuals 
from the Continent who brought with them writing culture, and who used Latin 
for financial and legal agreements, and this picture of the role of incomers in 
spreading Latin may be typical of the province more widely.?? Our evidence 
points to the Latinization of Londinium being primarily connected with immi- 
grant traders during the first decade or so of the settlements development, with 
soldiers then becoming involved from around 63 with the construction of the fort 
at Plantation Place and the deployment of its soldiers for construction work, 
especially in the area of Regis House on the waterfront. 

Although it may be true that the army played an important role in the spread 
of literacy from the late first century onwards, the possibility of diving deep into 
the evidence of Roman London in its early years enables us to hypothesize about 
the role of other social factors in the immediate aftermath of the conquest. Rather 
than thinking in terms of the spread of Latin literacy as a single phenomenon, it is 
more helpful to consider how different types of literacy spread, each with its own 
chronological pattern and reach.’” In this sense, Londinium mirrored on a much 
smaller scale the picture of linguistic diversity that persisted in the landscape of 
Roman Britain more widely.'?^ It is possible to trace different types of evidence 
for Latinization, with foci in the Cornhill and Walbrook areas, where the settlers 
appear to have been migrant traders from the Continent and military personnel, 
and a much less dense pattern in the Ludgate Hill area, which may have been 


?? Bowman (1994b); Raybould (1999), 81, 172. 

190 Wallace (2014), 111-14; Dunwoodie, Harward, and Pitt (2016), ch. 4. 

?! eg. Haussler and Pearce (2007), 224: ‘In the wake of conquest education in Latin is likely to 
have spread across the western provinces, presumably with the support of local elites? 
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inhabited by indigenous Britons. What remains unclear is whether the evidence 
allows us to go beyond the conclusion that individuals in Londinium in the first 
seventy years or so of the town’s existence used writing for a specific purpose in a 
specific location, or whether we can hypothesize that individuals engaged with a 
variety of literate modes. The diversity of writing types found in Londinium 
might seem to support the hypothesis that Latin writing was spreading into dif- 
ferent parts of society and culture.'?? One of the main social contexts in which 
writing in Latin appears to have been stimulated is in the area of the mass pro- 
duction of pottery, bricks, and tiles. The mobility of individual expert craftsmen 
between the Continent and Britain and the development of mass production are 
likely to have been significant factors in the spread of Latin.'°° Changes in writing 
culture were stimulated by changes in mass production, especially of pottery. In 
addition to the evidence discussed above, inscriptions branded and incised upon 
leather offcuts raise the possibility that tanners too were using writing to organize 
their work during the late first/early second centuries.'?" Writing in Latin devel- 
oped at the same time as control was asserted by the Roman authorities and as the 
spread took place of economic and commercial transactions, which could be 
complex, part of a network, and geographically far-reaching (see also Wilson, this 
volume).'?? From the start, Londinium’s location meant that the settlement was 
destined to be a hub that facilitated communication with inland Britain via the 
road system and with the Continent and coastal areas of England to both north 
and south via the River Thames. Just as the town played an important role as a 
hub for distributing Samian ware, '^? 
town in spreading Latin, and literacy, to other parts of Britain. 


we could also surmise a similar role for the 
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6 
Mobility, Roads, and Milestones 


Aspects of the Use of Latin in the Roman Empire 


Anne Kolb 


1 Setting the Scene: A Sanctuary at the Edge of the North Sea 


The town of Colijnsplaat, situated in the delta of the Meuse at the North Sea, has 
been a special place for ancient historians since 1970. At that time, 1.5 km north- 
west of Colijnsplaat in the Oosterschelde, Roman votive altars were found by 
local fishermen. They once belonged to the sanctuary of the goddess Nehalennia, 
which is today located 25m below the water level. Of the more than 350 conse- 
crated stones and statues, about 160 bear Latin inscriptions, showing that the 
sanctuary was located at an ancient traffic hub. Merchants who traded with 
Britain boarded ships there for the crossing. After their successful return, they 
thanked the goddess for her protection over their goods. One of the inscriptions 
reads: Deae Nehalen/niae P(ublius) Ariseniu/s Marius libert/us P(ubli) Ariseni V[---]/ 
hi negotiato/ris Britannicia/ni ob merces / bene cons[e]rua/ta[s u(otum) s(oluit)] 
I(ibens) m(erito) “To the goddess Nehalennia Publius Arisenius Marius, freedman 
of Publius Arisenius V...British trader, has gladly redeemed the vow because 
(his) goods have been preserved’.* 

This place of worship with its monuments sets the scene for my topic. The tes- 
timonies of merchants, soldiers, transport companies, and travellers bear witness 
to the high levels of mobility of the Imperium Romanum. The sanctuary of the 
goddess Nehalennia was a traffic hub where many individuals and groups of dif- 
ferent backgrounds congregated, bringing their local languages. Augusta 
Rauricorum, in modern-day Switzerland, is cited as the place of origin in the 
dedication stone of a wine merchant from the tribe of the Helvetii and is the most 
distant region of origin stated in these inscriptions.^ Despite the diverse back- 
grounds of the travellers, who met near Colijnsplaat, their epigraphic testimonies 
are all written in Latin. 

In the multi-ethnic confederation of the Roman Empire, Latin served as a 
vehicular language in the literal and figurative sense. On the one hand, the 


! AE 1983, 721 (Colijnsplaat/Ganventa), see Stuart and Bogaers (2001). ? AE 1980, 658. 
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enormous expansion of the Empire contributed to this, but the transport infra- 
structure and the high and sustained levels of mobility and migration that the 
Roman Empire encouraged are also important factors for Latinization. An essen- 
tial source base is provided by inscriptions. They document traffic, mobility, and 
the use of Latin by road builders and travellers on business or private ventures, 
especially if they are found along the roads, at junctions and traffic hubs. 

The role and significance of these phenomena will be discussed in this chapter. 
It will begin with some general considerations on context and methods, before 
turning to commentary on the significance of Roman traffic infrastructure and 
mobility, the nature of road inscriptions and milestones, before finally turning to 
a topic of special importance for our theme of the Latinization of the western 
provinces, the Celtic leuga. 


2 Some Considerations on Context and Methods 


The penetration of Latin into the western provinces and the displacement of 
indigenous languages in favour of Latin is undoubtedly a consequence of Roman 
expansion. The Roman Empire was created by the conquered territories as a 
multi-ethnic association to which numerous societies with many different lan- 
guages belonged. It is thought that at least twenty-five different languages existed, 
some of which never produced their own written records (see Beltran, this 
volume). And yet, despite the centuries-long stability of the Roman Empire, 
multilingualism in various guises continued until its end. 

The use of Latin was not a cultural technique that the Romans consistently 
wanted to enforce throughout their territory, not even among the naturalized 
inhabitants. Although the emperor Claudius had withdrawn the citizenship of a 
Lycian envoy because he had not understood a question posed by the Emperor in 
Latin (see Rochette, this volume), at the beginning of the third century CE the 
jurist Ulpianus stated that the drafting of fideicommissa was legal in any language, 
even in Gallic.* With regard to the local courts and authorities, this was perhaps a 
pragmatic decision to relieve them, but also in other areas of legal life— contract 
law, for example—Ulpian mentions the possible use of local languages such as 
Punic or Syriac, which may not have been uncommon, at least in oral contexts, 
besides Latin and Greek." 


? Neumann and Untermann (1980); Adams (20032); Eck (2011); Mullen and James (2012). 

^ Dio 60.17.4; Dig. 32.11pr: fideicommissa quocumque sermone relinqui possunt, non solum Latina 
uel Graeca, sed etiam Punica uel Gallicana uel alterius cuiuscumque gentis ‘Fideicommissa may be left 
in any language, not only in Latin or Greek but Punic, Gallic, or that of any other nation: 

? Dig. 45.1.1.6 part 2: sed utrum hoc usque ad Graecum sermonem tantum protrahimus an uero et 
ad alium, Poenum forte uel Assyrium uel cuius alterius linguae, dubitari potest, et scriptura Sabini, sed 
et uerum patitur, ut omnis sermo contineat uerborum obligationem, ita tamen, ut uterque alterius lin- 
guam intellegat siue per se siue per uerum interpretem "Whether we extend this rule to the Greek 
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For the majority of the inhabitants of the Empire, Latin was an option, an 
option that offered advantages. By being closely linked to citizen status and the 
application of Roman law, it could be used to gain social status or prestige in soci- 
ety and economic capacity to act (Meyer, this volume). In addition to these incen- 
tives, there were other motives for using Latin, which are explored in greater 
detail elsewhere in this volume. There is little doubt about the ways in which the 
spread of Latin was facilitated in the Roman Empire, especially in the West. By 
giving the areas subjected to it Roman bases in the form of military camps, col- 
onies, and administrative centres, the Romans created hubs for linguistic 
exchange (Houten, this volume). Initially, for provincials, Latin was primarily the 
official and judicial language, the language of the army and the administration, 
plus the most useful language for engagement in the growing economy. Through 
the extension of Roman citizenship to more and more inhabitants of the Empire 
and the interest of non-Roman citizens in the 'Roman way of life; Latin increas- 
ingly penetrates everyday life and the cultural and intellectual life of the subjects 
over the course of time. This is shown in particular by inscriptions in all their 
different types, formulaic language, and places of discovery. 

However, the possibilities of making statements with regard to the precise 
nature of Latinization are limited, owing to the nature of the sources. A Latin 
inscription shows that a donor of a monument intentionally wrote or had it writ- 
ten in Latin. But neither his own ability to write and read at all—if using a profes- 
sional writer or the help of an acquaintance, which seems to have been quite 
common nor a knowledge of Latin can be clearly reconstructed for that person. 
Even which language he spoke in everyday life— Celtic, Germanic, Ubian, or 
whatever—cannot be known with any degree of certainty. Of course, the texts 
may contain hints to the linguistic make-up of individuals, such as personal 
names and onomastic formulae, but this is not always secure information from 
which to extrapolate. 


language only or even to another, such as Punic or Assyrian or some other tongue, is a matter for 
doubt. The writings of Sabinus, however, allow it to be true that all tongues can produce a verbal obli- 
gation, provided that both parties understand each other's language, either of their own accord or by 
means of a truthful interpreter: Further, Ulpian states that a shopkeeper had to post the ‘general terms 
and conditions of business’ in clearly visible letters in the language that was used locally—naming 
explicitly Greek and Latin, of course, as the most used examples, Dig. 14.3.11.3: proscribere palam sic 
accipimus claris litteris, unde de plano recte legi possit, ante tabernam scilicet uel ante eum locum in quo 
negotiatio exercetur, non in loco remoto, sed in euidenti. litteris utrum graecis an latinis? puto secundum 
loci condicionem, ne quis causari possit ignorantiam litterarum. certe si quis dicat ignorasse se litteras uel 
non obseruasse quod propositum erat, cum multi legerent cumque palam esset propositum, non audietur 
‘By public notice is meant a notice in writing, clearly visible and easily read, in the open, for example, 
in front of the shop or the place of business, not hidden away but on display. Should the notice be in 
Greek or Latin letters? It depends on the locality; no one should be able to claim that he did not know 
what the notice said. Certainly, if the notice was posted openly and was widely read, no one will be 
heard to say that he did not see it or know what it said? For the use of local languages in the juristic 
texts, see Wacke (1993). For the view that use of local languages would be exceptional in this context, 
see Speidel, this volume. 
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Even fewer statements can be made about the readers. Could they read Latin or 
at least identify letters, groups of letters, or numbers? Being able to read lapidariae 
litterae, the capital letters usually used on stone and metal inscriptions intended 
for public display, was evidently not uncommon, as is revealed by Petronius' rib- 
bing of social risers (Sat. 58.7), as well as the erasures performed on imperial 
inscriptions, milestones, and local honorary inscriptions, which could be identi- 
fied by the public. A full discussion about the forms and scope of literacy that 
underlie the question of Latinization cannot be conducted here. However, in 
assessing inscriptions in the realm of the transport infrastructure and of mobility 
of travellers, business people, and migrants, we can glean some few clues that 
point out possible contexts for the use and spread of the Latin language. 


3 The Significance of the Traffic Infrastructure 
and Mobility (a Short Overview) 


Although your Empire is so large and so great, it is much greater in its 
good order than in its circumference. [...] Now it is possible for both 
Greek and barbarian, with his possessions or without them, to travel 
easily wherever he wishes, quite as if he were going from one country 
of his to another. And he is frightened neither by the Cilician Gates, 
nor by the sandy, narrow passage through Arabia to Egypt, nor by 
impassable mountains, nor by boundless, huge rivers, nor by inhos- 
pitable barbarian races. [...] you have made [this] a reality, by survey- 
ing the whole inhabited world, by bridging the rivers in various ways, 
by cutting carriage roads through the mountains, by filling desert 
places with stations, and by civilizing everything with your way of life 
and good order. (Aristides 26.100-101, trans. Behr 1981) 


With these words the Greek rhetorician Aelius Aristides celebrates the achieve- 
ments of the Romans in their Empire in a panegyric sometime after the middle of 
the second century cE. As essential characteristics of Roman rule he judges the 
completed order, the great security, and above all the excellent infrastructural 
development of the extensive territory. Aristides illustrates the usefulness of the 
Roman transport infrastructure with prime examples that symbolize the conquest 
of nature: the Cilician Gates and the Arabian Desert. The vast space of the Empire, 
perceived as comprehensive, is even equated in its extension with the oikumene, 
which appears to be completely penetrated by the surveying and construction of 
roads and their facilities. Natural obstacles are consistently removed for the 
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construction of the road system, whereby also remote, inhuman regions are 
included. In this way a cultivated and orderly way of life was created in the 
Roman world. 

During the High Empire the Roman road network consisted of probably up to 
300,000 km of roads of different types and relevance. The often perfectly engin- 
eered imperial roads (viae publicae) served as main arteries that penetrated the 
whole Empire. The road network was complemented by local and regional routes, 
which—even if smaller or of lower quality—were the necessary connections in 
the territory of the cities and communities, where the main bulk of traffic is to be 
expected. This network of lines connected the regions of provinces with one 
another, and it connected the provinces with the centre in Rome or the current 
whereabouts of the emperor The transport system on the whole included sea 
and inland navigation—on rivers, lakes, or, for instance, the Black Sea—which 
were highly developed and in various regions on a par with, or even more import- 
ant than, the counterparts on land. Over time this natural infrastructure was 
purposefully supplemented by the building of harbours, canals, and related 
installations.® 

The transport infrastructure was of particular importance to the Roman 
Empire, because of its enormous size, and it was a major factor in facilitating the 
mobility of the military and state officials, which enabled the vast Empire to be 
built up, consolidated, and politically and administratively penetrated. This 
required an efficient transport system, since the communication of the emperor 
with his representatives as well as the transmission of information within the 
military and administration was essential for implementing Roman rule. For the 
same reason, the state needed a reliable means of transport for troops, supplies, 
and also for its agents’ journeys. Business trips by magistrates, imperial repre- 
sentatives, soldiers, and administrative staff are documented in many cases. One 
illustrative example is the epitaph of the imperial slave Musicus Scurranus, 
treasurer of the fiscus Gallicus of the Provincia Lugdunensis, who died in the first 
century CE on a business trip from the Lugdunensis to Rome while travelling with 
sixteen slaves of his staff.? 


7 On Roman roads in historical perspective, Pekáry (1968); Rathmann (2003; 2006; 2014); Kolb 
(2016; 2019); on technical aspects, Quilici (2008). 

* Campbell (2012), esp. 200-28, 246-330; McGrail (2008), 606-37; Blackman (2008), 638-70; 
Kolb (2012). 

? CIL VI 5197 (Rome, 14-37 cE): Musico Ti(beri) Caesaris Augusti / Scurrano disp(ensatori) ad fis- 
cum Gallicum / prouinciae Lugudunensis / ex uicariis eius qui cum eo Romae cum / decessit fuerunt bene 
merito / Venustus negot(iator) / Decimianus sump(tuarius) / Dicaeus a manu / Mutatus a manu / Creticus a 
manu // Agathopus medic(us) / Epaphra ab argent(o) / Primio ab ueste / Communis a cubic(ulo) / Pothus 
pediseq(uus) / Tiasus cocus // Facilis pediseq(uus) / Anthus ab arg(ento) / Hedylus cubicu(larius) / Firmus 
cocus / Secunda. 'The inscription states that on the occasion of Scurranus' death a part of his staff was 
with him in Rome (ex uicariis eius qui cum eo Romae cum decessit fuerunt). This was an exceptional 
situation, otherwise it would not have been necessary to mention it. Functionaries of higher rank 
usually travelled with a larger entourage, which can be supported by the so-called mansio-accounts 
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Infrastructure and mobility thus formed the basis and medium of Roman 
power, with the help of which the existence of the Empire could be secured over 
many centuries. But, apart from the needs of the state, mobility in the Roman 
Empire can also be defined for parts of the population, who stayed or settled tem- 
porarily, long term, or permanently in places other than their home towns. 
Migration for settlement is only a sub-area of mobility and is not considered in 
more detail here.'? Professional traders, transport companies, and migrant crafts- 
men or artists are often the first to be mentioned when it comes to regular use of 
the transport infrastructure, but many others, especially members of the upper 
classes, also undertook business, study, or private trips: it must have been a wel- 
come break to escape the summer heat on a country estate in the mountains or by 
the sea. The spas on the Bay of Naples were famous for their healing and recre- 
ational value—and not only among the elites. Other health resorts and spas were 
also popular throughout the Empire because of their hot springs. The numerous 
places with the name Aquae bear witness to this. Students of philosophy and 
rhetoric aimed to travel to Athens, an age-old seat of learning, or Alexandria, 
where the famous library was an attraction for researchers and writers. Beirut was 
also an important place of study for jurisprudence. Public speakers such as the 
aforementioned Aelius Aristides traversed the Empire on lecture tours. Actors, 
musicians, pantomimes, but also athletes travelled to festivals and competitions 
to prove themselves in their art. Cult sites and sanctuaries have always been spe- 
cial attractions: they were visited for the most diverse motives, but it must not be 
forgotten that religion and myth fundamentally determined the world view of 
ancient people. A few places of worship had an Empire-wide influence, such as 
Delphi in Greece, Paphos on Cyprus, or the Siwa oasis in Egypt, whose oracle 
sites enjoyed the highest reputation. Famous sights were visited by travellers espe- 
cially in Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, where, besides the pyramids, Alexander 
the Great’s grave and the singing Memnon colossi were also to be admired— 
journeys to which antique visitor inscriptions on the statues still testify today." 
From such journeys, however, one can hardly speak of tourism in today's sense. 
The destinations and motives of the journeys were mostly not pure sight-seeing 
or recovery from the day's work. In addition, ancient travel was too expensive, 
strenuous, and dangerous for it to develop into a mass phenomenon." However, 


from Oxyrhynchus (fourth century cE , P.Oxy. LX 4087-8) or the rules for the use of the vehiculatio/ 
cursus publicus by Sotidius Strabo, the Tiberian governor of Galatia, AE 1976, 653; Mitchell (1976); 
Kolb (2000; 2016); for the latest on the cursus publicus in the third to fourth centuries, see 
Lemcke (2016). 

1° For a short overview for other uses of transport, see Kolb (2021); for the topic of migration, see 
Tacoma (2016), Lo Cascio and Tacoma (2017); for travel, see Casson (1994), Zwingmann (2012). 

11 Rosenmeyer (2018). 

12 Robberies and murder were a common phenomenon along the roads of the Empire; see, e.g., 
CIL VIII 2728 = 18122 = ILS 5795): profectus sum et inter uias latrones sum passus. nudus saucius euasi 
cum meis ‘I set off and along the road I suffered (an attack by) robbers. Naked and wounded, I escaped 
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the overall great mobility in the Roman Empire is likely to have reached a much 
higher level than in other ancient societies, especially during the imperial period, 
and this was due not least to its infrastructure, an impressive Empire-wide traffic 
network consisting of land and waterways. 


4 Road Inscriptions and Milestones 


Having planned and implemented this Empire-spanning traffic network and thus 
having developed the truly global extent of the Empire, Augustus and the follow- 
ing emperors were keen on documenting this feat. Therefore, monuments and 
their inscriptions celebrate the building of roads, bridges, canals, and other con- 
structions. At the same time, such testimonials bore witness to the fact that what 
they signalled had been materialized by imperial initiative and commitment. The 
initiative of local communities or private sponsors in this realm is found to a 
much lesser extent.” 

Epigraphic monuments along the roads, which testify to the construction and 
maintenance of the transport infrastructure, increased the prestige of their cre- 
ators. This also applies to grave inscriptions or votive offerings that can be found 
along roads, at crossings or at sanctuaries located in traffic hubs. It follows from 
this that Roman roads functioned as important places of representation. What 
percentage of the travellers using these roads could actually read these messages, 
we cannot know for sure. But, owing to the fact that votive offerings at places such 
as Colijnsplaat or the sanctuary of the Great St. Bernhard Pass,'* where travellers 
of different backgrounds and languages met, were written in Latin, it can be con- 
cluded that they were meant to be understood by fellow travellers. Hence, with 
the Latin inscriptions, the donors publicly advertised their communication with 
the deity to be read by everyone else. In this realm, Latin was used as a vehicular 
language, which undoubtedly contributed to its spread. 

The largest group of epigraphic monuments situated along the viae publicae 
consists of milestones. Nowadays, a total of up to nine thousand milestones are 
known.? As the rhetorician Quintilian notes, inscribed stones on the road 


with my companions, or the record of the murder of two travelling Spaniards, CIL XIII 259: Canpan[us 
nat(ione?)] / H(ispanus) Iul(ia) Nou(a) [Karth(agine) et] / Siluanus a [latro]/nibus hilc inte]/rfecti Here 
lies Canpanus, a man from Hispania from Iulia Nova Carthago, and Silvanus, who on this spot were 
killed by robbers. 

13 Note the examples of private engagement for the building or restoration of roads (CIL II 2886: 
hanc uiam / Aug(ustam) / L(ucius) Lucret(ius) Densus / IIuir[um] / fecit; CIL 11 3167; CIL III 600, 6983; CIL 
V 1863, 1864), including mountain penetration (CIL III 321; XIII 5166) or installations belonging to 
roads like bridges (CIL II 3221, 3271); cf. Kolb (2019), 5-8; for other inscriptions along roads, Kolb 
(2016), 229-31; (2021). 

14 Walser (1984); Inscriptiones Italiae 11/1, 50. 55-105. 

1° Distance indicators along the roads were not a genuine Roman invention; some Greek pre- 
cursors are known; see SEG 51, 823; SEG 43, 442; SEG 45, 1879 and 1880 (with traces of Aramaic text); 
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showed distances to the traveller (Inst. IV.5.22). This is visible on the milestones 
by numbers of milia passuum and the name of a location from which the num- 
bers are counted. Therefore, they displayed the distance from the road's starting 
point (caput viae) and hence gave orientation to the traveller. Mile after mile these 
inscriptions attest the survey and assessment of space, but also document road 
building and maintenance by the initiative of Roman emperors and magistrates. 
The inscriptions of milestones are often regarded as a special form of building 
inscriptions, which, on the one hand, document the building measures through 
formulae such as viam fecit/restituit, and so on," and at the same time serve as a 
self-presentation of the ruler, his politics and qualities. Above all, the emperor's 
victory names clearly emphasize his military achievements, in addition to his 
civilian tasks and offices. Furthermore, efforts and merits were advertised through 
milestones. They range from gaining new territory under Roman rule up to meas- 
uring the roads or erecting new milestones to replace older ones." Miliaria are 
thus also monuments of imperial propaganda. Since the emperor was in charge of 
the viae publicae, the names of the actual building supervisors, such as governors 
or municipalities, were of only secondary importance. They are, therefore, often 
missing or noted only at the end of the text.'? Increasingly from the third and 
especially the fourth centuries cE, milestones take on features of dedications or 
proofs of loyalty, because of the dative form and the lack of statements on build- 
ing activity.'? All in all, then, milestones served as symbols of Roman power. And 
the language of power was Latin. 

However, this power of the Latin language was not implemented consistently 
everywhere in the Empire or at all times, and evidently not even strived for in 
some contexts, which of course can be related to specific local circumstances. The 
broad-picture differences between the Roman East, which used Greek as a lingua 
franca and had long been permeated by the Polis culture, and the West of the 
Empire, where numerous local idioms can be grasped today only through only a 
few epichoric inscriptions and traces in toponyms or personal names,” need not 
be discussed here (see Beltrán, this volume). In the East, Latin was largely 
deployed as a ‘super-high’ language in specific, often high-status, official contexts, 
whereas, in the West, Latin steadily became the second and first languages of 
increasing numbers of provincials.?' The example of the milestones, which are to 


SEG 46, 2120; SEG 47, 1624; cf. Kolb (2012), 59-60; Rathmann (2014), 202; in general on milestones, 
see Hirschfeld (1907); Rathmann (2003), passim; Kolb (2016), 232-5; (2019), 12-17. 

'5 Rathmann (2003), 204-6, gives a list of formulae; on the capita viarum, see Rathmann (2004). 

1 e.g. CIL III 14149,30 (between Thawâne and Dhat-Ras, Arabia); AE 1969/70, 589 (Epitalion, 
Achaia); CIL XVII 4, 111 (Celeia, Noricum); CIL VIII (Mauretania Caesariensis); Kolb (2016). 

'* On the importance of local forces, see Rathmann (2003), 104-20. 

1° "Therefore, a change in mentality is often concluded; see Rathmann (2003), 120-35. Destephen 
(2018) notes the loss of their practical use and disappearance in late-antique Asia Minor. 

?? See, e.g., Clackson (20152). 

?' For the notion of the use of Latin as a ‘super-high language, see Adams (2003a). 
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be regarded as official documents, even if their erection by the municipalities is 
explicitly attested in various regions, can confirm these general findings. In the 
western provinces, Latin is exclusively used on milestones. For example, the prov- 
inces of Dalmatia and Moesia superior, which lead up to the so-called Jirecek 
Line demarcating the boundary between the use of Latin and of Greek as the offi- 
cial language," perhaps unsurprisingly, provide only Latin-language texts. The 
language of the milestones ofthe eastern provinces is of great interest, since, given 
their close association with Roman imperialism, we might expect some deploy- 
ment of Latin in its ‘super-high role, which might be in tension with their role as 
purveyors of useful information to the local Greek-speaking populations. 

A closer look at the language of milestones in Asia Minor might allow us to 
explore the eastern set in a little detail. David French provided the information in 
Table 6.1 in 2015.? 

Not all aspects of French’s observations can be examined within the scope of 
this chapter. Above all, the dating of the texts, which is disregarded here, would 
have to be taken into account for a more precise investigation. We are interested 
only in the overall picture at this point. This shows that, in the majority of the 
provinces of Asia Minor, the Latin-only language milestone texts predominate. 
However, in Asia and the neighbouring Lycia-Pamphylia alone, there are signifi- 
cantly more Greek-only language milestone texts than in the other areas. One 
could explain this with reference to the long Greek and Hellenistic tradition in 
those regions. Other reasons may include the timing and circumstances of pro- 
vincialization and the early assumption of responsibility for the roads by local 
authorities. It is also interesting that there are hardly any bi-version bilingual 
texts to be found at all, most of them, 31 of 44, occurring in the province 
of Asia. Galatia, Cappadocia, and Pontus et Bithynia show bilingual texts of a 
different type, with the language predominately in Latin with a code-switch 
into Greek for the distance marker, which may or may not be repeated in Latin. 
This strategy seems to suggest a catering to the local population for the practical 
information. 

For further detail we can start with Asia, the oldest Roman province in Asia 
Minor and the one with the most extant number of classifiable milestone texts. 
Figure 6.1 shows an overview of the text types for the milestones in the province 
of Asia. The ratio of the languages used can thus be clearly shown: Greek-only 
language texts predominate, with 46 per cent, Latin-only follows with 28 per cent, 
bi-version bilinguals make up 10 per cent, and texts in one language with a 


?? See Mullen, this volume, n. 3. 

23 French (2015), 186. The term ‘bilingual text’ is used by French in the narrow sense of the word: 
Latin and Greek versions of the same text (sometimes with slight variations) —what are now, for 
clarity, called bi-version bilingual texts. M(ilia) P(assuum) is the number of miles in Latin; Gk MP 
means Greek mile numbers. 
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Table 6.1. Languages of milestones in Asia Minor as categorized by French (2015) 


Languages Galatia Cappadocia Pontus Asia Lycia et Caria, 
et Pamphylia Ionia et 
Bithynia Lydia 

Classifiable texts 292 330 192 392 104 49 

1. Latin Text + M(ilia) 216 186 114 125 34 24 

P(assuum) 

2. Greek Text + MP 2 4 5 193 60 IZ 

3. Latin Text + MP + 61 52 36 7 2 2 

additional Greek MP? 

4. Latin Text + Greek 13 85 30 18 5 3 

Mp? 

5. Latin/Greek — 3 7 22 1 2 

Bilingual Text 

6. Latin/Greek — — — 9 — — 

Bilingual Text + 

Greek MP* 

7. Latin + Greek — — — 2 — — 

Heading 

8. Latin + Greek — — — 13 2 1 

Addition below Latin 

text? 

9. Greek + Latin — — — 3 — — 

Addition? below 

Greek text 


4 Text and distance-numeral in Latin, with additional distance-numeral in Greek. 

> Text in Latin but distance-numeral in Greek only. 

* TText in Latin and Greek but distance-numeral in Greek only. 

3 Text in Latin but with Greek addition (city name and/or governor's name) below text. 

* Text in Greek but with Latin addition (caput viae and/or distance-numeral) below text. 


code-switch into another comprise 10 per cent. The situation in another region, 
which also has strong Greek-speaking roots, can be presented as a comparandum: 
the province of Thrace. This inland region was established by Claudius in 46 ce. 
No legion was stationed there, but Latin testimonies from soldiers from road 
posts and fortifications (under Antoninus Pius) and from the settled veterans are 
well known. The first road inscriptions stem from the Neronian period. The over- 
all picture seems comparable to the situation of the province of Asia: Greek-only 
language texts predominate with 47 per cent, Latin-only follows with 42 per cent, 
bi-version bilinguals make up a tiny percentage at only 1 per cent, and texts with 
a switch of language comprise 5 per cent (Fig. 6.2). The main difference between 
the provinces is then in the fewer bilingual texts. 
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Texts on Milestones in Asia 
Language (Total 446) 
Language unknown 
696 


Greek with Latin 
addition 
296 


Latin (only) 
2896 
Greek (only) 
4696 
N Latin with Greek 
addition 


Bi-version bilingual text 8% 


10% 


Figure 6.1 Breakdown by percentage of languages used on milestones in the 
province Asia. 


Texts on Milestones in Thracia 
Language (Total 154) 
Greek with c cM pe . unknown 


addition 596 


396 
Figure 6.2 Breakdown by percentage of languages used on milestones in the 
province Thrace. 
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Texts on Milestones in Thracia: Language and Dating 


20 
10 
0 a 


lst cent. CE 2nd cent. CE 3rd cent. CE 4thcent.CE not determinable 
(incl. Severan dyn.) (incl. 1st tetrarchy) 


Language unknown E Latin (only) m Lat. with Gr. add. 
E Bi-version bilingual text I Greek (only) M Gr. with Latin. add. 


Figure 6.3 Bar chart showing languages used on milestones in the province Thrace 
over time. 


It is even more interesting, to look at the distribution over time (Fig. 6.3). 
The first Latin milestone stems from Nero. After that, however, the milestones 
show almost only Greek texts up to Diocletian. After this time the Latin 
ones predominate. Again this bar chart of the milestone-inscriptions reflects 
the well-known Greek-speaking situation in Thrace.?* Greek is seen there in 
the vast majority of inscriptions of all epigraphic types and was commonly 
used by the population during Roman rule. Latin, on the other hand, is the 
language of the army, administration, and Roman colonists. Therefore, we can 
conclude that perhaps the first road building and erecting of milestones was 
implemented by the rulers and governors as a model that was later followed 
by the communities. Their use of Greek next to, or instead of, Latin on the 
milestones was obviously tolerated generously, if the roads were taken care of. 
The Greek-language tradition is maintained during the High Empire. Afterwards 
the milestone texts offer a completely different linguistic output, with Latin 
overwhelmingly used, starting with the first tetrarchy. This goes probably 
hand in hand with Diocletian's provincial reforms, which are thought to have 
promoted the use of Latin in imperial public administration (Rochette, this 
volume), although in other inscriptions Greek remained the main written 
language in Thrace, and these reforms arguably may have had little real impact 
on most speakers.”° 


?* Sharankov (2011) describes the linguistic situation in Thrace. 
25 Cf. the situation of late-antique Asia Minor, where Destephen (2018) draws similar conclusions; 
generally Millar (2006), 20-5, 84-93. 
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5 The Celtic leuga 


The texts of milestones in the Roman West are all presented in Latin, which 
corresponds to the lack of a pre-Roman lingua franca across this region. Celtic 
languages are perhaps the most widespread local language type across this area, 
a couple of which produce epichoric epigraphies (e.g. Gaulish and Celtiberian), 
but there is no evidence that a Celtic language was used as a widespread linking 
language. However, many milestone texts in Gaul and the Germanies provide a 
Celtic word at the end, the measure of distance. This is astonishing: all other mile- 
stones across the whole Empire, even those in Greek, use the Roman mile as the 
measurement. The exception is found only in the Gallic and Germanic provinces. 
There Roman milestones and their inscriptions give distances in the measure- 
ment of the Celtic leugae (1 leuga = 1.5 milia passuum = 2.2 km) instead of Roman 
miles. Figure 6.4 shows an example of a 'Leuga-stone from Sedunum in the Alpes 
Poeninae, dating to 251-3 ce. It reads IImmpp(eratoribus) CCaaleess(aribus) 
Gallo et / Volusiano / p(iis) felicibus) Augg(ustis) Aven[t(ico)] / leug(as) / XVII. 
The oldest instances of the use of the leuga as a measurement known so far 
stem from the time of Trajan and Hadrian, but contemporaneous and later mile- 
stones show miles as well.”° Rightly it is concluded that the measure of leuga is a 
testimony to municipal road administration. However, this development is 
explained as the result of the pursuit of local autarky or administrative restructur- 
ing, meaning that local communities gained more control over road building in 


Figure 6.4 'Leuga-stone' CIL XVII 2, 659 (Sedunum, Alpes Poeninae) 251-3 cE. 
(Photograph by Gerold Walser.) 


26 CIT, XVII 2, 426; CIL XVII 2, 343; see the texts below, n. 28. The measure was also used in 
Carnuntum in order to define the demarcation of the military district from the civil settlement, as the 
inscriptions from the Pfaffenberg show; see Piso (2005), 160-93, who in this military background 
traces the introduction of the leuga back to Drusus. 
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their territory." But the obligation to finance road building or restoration fell on 
them well before the Trajanic period, and there is no sign of dwindling powers of 
the governor. Rathmann then interprets the leuga as an imperial-period innovation 
in Gaul without a pre-Roman tradition, starting in Aquitania and proceeding to 
the east of the territory of the Gallic and Germanic provinces, a phenomenon that 
covers neither the entire Gallic- Germanic territory nor even the specific affected 
provinces comprehensively. This is because the whole province of Gallia Narbonensis 
and some communities in Aquitania, Lugdunensis, and the two Germanies continue 
with the mile system. From the time of the emperor Septimius Severus onwards, the 
region of the leuga-use seems to be more restricted geographically and was not 
extended. The introduction in certain Gallic and Germanic communities of their 
own measuring system appears as an act of self-portrayal by the communities, which 
the Roman state appears to have tolerated. 

However, as the first use of the leuga on milestones shows either the abbrevi- 
ated form or no clear labelling at all, the measurement seems already well known 
at this time.?? Recently it has also been argued from linguistic evidence that the 
Celtic term leuga is an early Germanic loan word and that it already formed part 
of the Celtic vocabulary of the Galatians who immigrated into Anatolia in the 
third century BcE.? Therefore it could possibly be concluded that a pre-Roman 
Celtic measurement seems to have been overlaid by the Roman measurements for 
a time, possibly only where Roman road building had in fact taken place. Along 
other roads or stretches of roads, especially those that were already well estab- 
lished, Celtic markers, which may also have been made of wood, may have been 
retained. The leuga was probably still in use among the local populations in 
Roman times, and along the new main roads (additional wooden) markers with 
this measure might have been deployed. This is suggested by the fact that various 
Gallic roads have provided no pre-Claudian milestones, even though Roman 
infrastructural activity is indicated. It is known best during Agrippas two 
governorships in Gallia Lugdunensis in 39 and 19 BCE from Strabo (4.6.11), who 
reports the structuring of the road network on a large scale. Since even the Tabula 
Peutingeriana in the fourth century cE still gives measurements for the area in 
leugae, a strong rooting is indicated (Lugduno caput Galliarum usque hic 
legas...'Lugdunum, capital of the Gauls, up to here in leagues...) (Fig. 6.5). 
Nevertheless, one must agree with the general conclusions of Rathmann that the 
leugae-counting, found since the second century CE, is a peculiarity of a large part 
of the civitates of the Gallic- Germanic area, and perhaps the inhabitants found in 
the use of the Celtic measure a new opportunity for self-expression, though it still 


?' See especially Walser (1981), 84-103; Rathmann (2003), 115-20. 

?* CIL XVII 2, 426: Imp(erator) Nerua / Traianus diuli] / Neruae fil(ius) Cae[s(ar)] / Aug(ustus) 
Germanicus pon[t(ifex)] / maximus tri(bunicia) pot(estate) / [c]o(n)s(ul) / (leugas) XXVII; CIL XVII 2, 
343: Imp(erator) Caes(ar) diui Tra/iani Part(hici) f(ilius) diui Ner/uae nep(os) Traianus / Hadrianus 
Aug(ustus) / pont(ifex) max(imus) tr(ibunicia) pot(estate) V / co(n)s{s}(ul) III p(ater) [p]atr(iae) 
Aug(ustonemeto) / c(iuitate) Aruernor(um) / l(eugas) XVII; CIL XVII 2, 378, 441. 

?? Simon (2019). 
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Figure 6.5 Tabula Peutingeriana section 1B5. (© Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
reproduced with permission.) 


remains unexplained why the emperors tolerated the special case.?? Whatever the 
reason for its use, it may reflect a certain economic and political identity and 
demarcation, which later found fuller form in the Gallic Empire. 

From this case one can see that the people of the Empire seem to have used, at 
least for some time or in some places, their accustomed measurements for count- 
ing distances at the same time as using the Roman mile. The fact is to be seen 
already for the Roman Republic in Polybius (3.39.8), who states that the new 
Roman road from Italy to Spain along the coast of southern France in his time 
was not yet fully measured in Roman miles (1 milia passuum = 8 stadia). 
Comparable as well for the time of the emperor Claudius is the case of Lycia with 
the so-called Stadiasmos Monument from Patara, where Greek stadia are used as 
the measure. With this inscription Claudius, who reorganized Lycia as a new 
province, is honoured as initiator and builder of a road network, which was for 
the main part based on older existing ways and paths. And these had already been 
measured—of course in the local measurement of Greek stadia. Unsurprisingly, 
this unit of measurement never appears on Roman milestones. This coincides 
with the finding of Hellenistic distance indicators in Asia or Macedonia, which 
obviously the Romans replaced by milestones.?! 


°° Even whether economic reasons might provide the background, as Walser (1981), 99, has 
already suspected, cannot be proven so far; Rathmann (2003), 119, rightly rejects Walser's assertion of 
a new combination of road administration and cursus publicus. Another way of interaction between 
indigenous languages and beliefs, on one side, and Roman domination, on the other, is discussed by 
Levinson (2016), regarding rabbinic literature in ancient Palestine. He states that these texts 'inter- 
preted and re-inscribed the Latin and Greek milestones as if they were addressing themselves in a 
local idiom—speaking Hebrew as it were—transforming the bilingual artifact [i.e. Greek and Latin] 
into a trilingual one’ The aim of translating and interpreting of these signs of power lies in creating a 
'counter-cartography' of rabbinic wisdom. 

?! Stadiasmus-monument SEG 44, 1204; Kolb (20162), 230-1; for Hellenistic distance indicators, 
see n. 14. 
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Roman respect for local traditions in matters of administration and govern- 
ance is the exception rather than the rule, mainly occurring when the populace 
was required to fulfil certain duties or when such demands were being newly 
implemented in a region. The governor of Galatia, Sotidius Strabo (under 
Tiberius), for example, used the customary Persian schoenos for measurements in 
defining the services required from the populace for state logistics.?? Nevertheless, 
in the Gallic and Germanic provinces the leuga seems to prevail in a large area 
from Aquitania in the West into the territory of the Helvetii in the province of 
Germania Superior. In this region the Celtic measure, and perhaps at least orally 
and for limited uses the Celtic language, continue to be used by at least parts of 
the populace until the fifth century.?? 


6 Concluding Thoughts 


Increased traffic and mobility were a consequence of Roman expansion. They 
promoted the spread of the Roman way of life and the Latin language beyond the 
Roman bases deep in their territory and hinterland. The enormous size of the 
territorial state meant that communication took place on an extremely large scale. 
Language and culture spread to undreamt-of regions and even previously rela- 
tively inaccessible landscapes. Because of the apparently higher mobility in the 
Roman Empire than in many other ancient societies, Latin played an important 
role as a vehicular language, at least in the West, where no lingua franca—like 
Greek in the east—was already well established. The basis of locomotion and 
exchange processes of all kinds is, of course, the infrastructure of routes and path- 
ways, on both land and water. Above all, roads were an expedient and elaborately 
built infrastructure, which at the same time served as symbols of the power and 
dominion of Rome. In addition, the roads played a special role, inasmuch as they 
served not only as a medium of communication, but also as places of communi- 
cation and representation. Thus, the mobility of people promoted the movement 
of their ideas and their language, on the one hand, with the help of the roads, and, 
on the other hand, texts were physically presented along the side of the roads. 
Milestones reflected Latin as the language of power. But at the same time toler- 
ance towards local traditions or conditions was exercised where the state 
depended on the services and cooperation of the population. This pragmatism of 
the Romans was also likely to have contributed significantly to the long-lasting 
stability of their Empire and perhaps also to the uptake of Latin. 


32 AE 1976, 653. 
?* For the late use of the Gaulish language, see Sidon. Ep. 3.3.2; Schmidt (1983), 1010-11; Meissner 
(2009); Blom (forthcoming). 


7 
Learning Latin in the Roman Army 


Michael A. Speidel 


1 Introduction 


Young men from a great many different ethnic and linguistic backgrounds served 
in the Roman imperial army during the first four centuries CE. Altogether we 
know of well over fifty ethnic groups that contributed entire units, or large parts 
thereof, to the auxiliary forces of the Roman army. Some such units originally 
even grouped together soldiers from various different tribes or peoples, who did 
not necessarily speak the same language or dialect. The written records of indi- 
vidual soldiers have revealed that many more ethnicities are now known to have 
contributed to the military personnel of the Roman imperial army. When ethnic 
auxiliary units were first raised in the provinces, very few of their soldiers, if any, 
will have spoken Latin as a second language. No doubt, the recruitment of soldiers 
whose mother tongue was not Latin will have remained considerable throughout 
the imperial period, for the auxilia continued to be replenished with recruits 
from the provinces. 

The legions, of course, were traditionally set up with Roman citizens and there- 
fore, generally, an entirely Latin-speaking community. As is well known, in the 
triumviral period, legionary soldiers reacted to, or were expected to react to, Latin 
propaganda leaflets that were circulated among them during the Civil Wars. Sling 
shots inscribed with obscene insults were addressed in Latin to the enemy and 
used, for instance, in the Perusine War.’ Generals addressed their legionaries in 
Latin and vice versa. The soldiers of these years were, therefore, more than just 
Roman by name, fighting for the personal goals of one of the triumvirs. Rather, 
they were representatives of Latin culture and dedicated participants in the polit- 
ical struggle of their time.” 

Yet precisely in those years, when new citizen recruits could not be found in 
sufficient numbers, Civil War generals began to recruit non-citizens in great 
numbers. As is well known, even entire legions were raised from non-citizens, 
including, for instance, Caesar's legio V Alaudae, Pompeius' legiones vernaculae, 
or Calvinus' legio Pontica. Many more non-citizens no doubt served in other 


! See Benedetti (2012). > Cf. App. B Civ. 5.60-71, 77-82, 90-4. Dio Cass. 48.12.1-3. 
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newly raised Civil War legions in the East, in Africa and the West. The practice 
persisted beyond Actium, particularly in the East, where it is well documented 
during the reign of Augustus and indeed throughout the imperial period. One 
might mention as an example the incorporation of an entire unit of native 
Galatians into the Roman army as legio XXII Deiotariana by Augustus around 
25 BcE. No account survives of the changes such units underwent in order to 
conform to Roman military standards and requirements. There is no reason, 
however, not to assume that the vast majority of these soldiers, at least in the first 
years after the formation of their units, had little if any knowledge of Latin. 
Moreover, whenever sufficient numbers of citizen recruits could not be found, 
imperial Rome enfranchised non-citizens and recruited them into the legions.? 
How then did such precedents impact on later linguistic practices and levels of 
Latinity in the Roman army? 

To be sure, no attempt seems to have been made to maintain the legions as a 
uniform and homogeneous Roman force in terms of the rank and files ethnic and 
social composition. Descendants of Roman colonists and residents in northern 
Italy, southern Gaul, and Spain at first provided the bulk of the legionary recruits 
in the West until well after the mid-first century cE. The assumption is, of course, 
that they were generally native Latin speakers. Tacitus, however, called them the 
riff-raff of Roman society (inopes ac vagi).* In his view, their Latin lacked purity 
and sophistication.’ Before the end of the first century, recruiting patterns for the 
legions began to change, until by the early second century the majority of recruits 
came from the frontier zones. Recruits were no longer all necessarily Roman citi- 
zens by birth, and Latin may not have been every legionary soldiers mother 
tongue. Nevertheless, in 128 CE the emperor Hadrian, in a number of speeches, 
addressed the soldiers of the Roman army in North Africa, as any emperor would 
have done, in Latin—and evidently expected everyone to understand.° 

How then did these and other units of the imperial army differ linguistically 
from their predecessors of the triumviral period? How did their soldiers acquire 
sufficient knowledge of the language of the Romans? Were they taught Latin in 
the army? If so, who taught them and in which contexts did such teaching take 
place? How was Latin used in the army and who actually needed to know that 
language? And, finally, how many of those who did learn Latin during their mili- 
tary service really used or even spread the language after their retirement from 
the armed forces? In essence was the Roman army a driving force in spreading 
the knowledge and use of Latin in the West? Such questions are, of course, worth 
asking, even if the surviving evidence offers very little direct and unequivocal 
information. 


? Cf., e.g., Forni (1953), 107-9; (1992), 22-5; Haensch (2012), 72-3; Speidel (2018), 194. 
* Tac., Ann. 4.4. 5 Tac., Hist. 2.20-1, 2.37. 2.74. Cf also below at nn. 71-4. 
* Speidel (2006) = AE 2006, 1800 (Lambaesis). 
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2 Numbers 


Any study aiming to produce reliable answers as to how Latin spread through the 
agency of the Roman imperial army first needs to explore the potential and the 
limitations of our sources in this matter. The number of non-Latin-speaking 
recruits joining the Roman army each year is nowhere on record and remains 
entirely unknown, as is the number of those who learned Latin during their mili- 
tary service of around twenty-five years to a level that would have enabled them 
meaningfully to teach others after their discharge. There is not a single source that 
survives to transmit data that would allow us to identify, infer, or compute the 
percentage of Latin-speaking or Latin-learning soldiers for any time during the 
existence of the Roman imperial army. Of course, it is surely right to assume that, 
at least initially, non-Latin speakers were significantly more numerous among the 
recruits for the auxilia than among those for the legions, and that Latinity and 
literacy were more widely spread among the higher ranks and the officers. It is 
surely appropriate, therefore, to focus largely on the regular auxilia and irregular 
units such as numeri and nationes as the main potential vectors of the spread of 
Latin by the Roman imperial army during the first three centuries CE, despite the 
absence of even roughly reliable numbers in the surviving evidence. 

Therefore, the best we can do in this respect is, perhaps, attempt to estimate the 
potential the Roman army had of spreading the Latin language. If we take an 
average of 28 legions during the first two centuries CE, and assume that each 
legion discharged around 120 soldiers each year, there would have been c.3,360 
veterans leaving the legions each year during this period.’ If we take Tacitus 
statement that roughly the same number of soldiers served in the auxilia to be 
true, and if we assume that not a single recruit knew Latin upon joining this 
branch of the army, then c.3,360 soldiers made up the theoretical annual max- 
imum of men throughout the entire Empire who could have learned Latin during 
their military service in the auxilia before retiring to a civilian world.* Admittedly, 
this is not much more than an educated guess. Of course, some legionary soldiers 
from the peripheral provinces, too, may have learned or significantly improved 
their Latin skills during their time with the army. On the other hand, others serv- 
ing in the auxilia might already have known some Latin before joining the army. 
Also, legionary soldiers who did not learn or improve their knowledge of Latin 
during their military service but settled in the provinces after their discharge may 
have encouraged some locals to acquire basic Latin skills. 

At any rate, an annual average of c.3,360 auxiliary veterans is, of course, an 
exceedingly small number of people when compared with the estimated 70-100 


7 120 veterans: Speidel (2009), 220, n. 31. Total: Speidel (2009), 474, n. 6. 
* Tac., Ann. 4.5: at apud idonea prouinciarum sociae triremes, alaeque et auxilia cohortium, neque 
multo secus in iis uirum. 
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million inhabitants of the Roman Empire.’ These veterans thus made up no more 
than 0.00336-0.0048 per cent of the Empires total population. Even if we assume 
that all auxiliary veterans lived for another twenty years after their discharge from 
the army (which surely is an overestimation), the overall veteran population 
would never have counted more than 0.0672-0.096 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the imperium Romanum. Also, their distribution throughout the 
Empire was very uneven. Thus, around perhaps 280-90 soldiers were dis- 
charged each year from the legions and the auxilia of the Roman army in 
Egypt during the mid-second century. Most of them will have joined the com- 
munity of c.5,000-10,000 veterans living in that province at any one point in 
time.'? As they made up only c.0.15-0.21 per cent of the provinces inhabitants, it 
is hardly surprising that the veteran community in Egypt cannot be shown to 
have had a significant influence on the social conditions in the Nile Valley as a 
whole."' The same will have been true for their linguistic influence. 

Thrace is a case in point. Both ancient historiography and a great number of 
military diplomas reveal not only that Thrace belonged to Rome’s most important 
recruiting grounds for units both in the East and in the West, but also that a great 
many Thracian soldiers returned home after their discharge from the Roman 
army." Thus, very many families and households in Thrace must eventually have 
had one or more living or deceased members who had served in the Roman army. 
Nevertheless, especially in rural Thrace, there is nothing to suggest that these vet- 
erans spread the use of Latin significantly at any time.'? Less than 5 per cent of 
soldiers' dedicatory inscriptions are in Latin. Moreover, the Latin of these inscrip- 
tions often betrays their authors as not being particularly well versed in the lan- 
guage of the Romans. There even appears to have been a tendency to prefer stones 
with Latin inscriptions for reuse in secondary architectural contexts. The main 
influence Latin had on Greek in Thrace is to be found in military loanwords. 
Service in the Roman army of many thousands of Thracians thus seems to have 
had only a very small impact on the linguistic development of this small province. 
But this is perhaps not surprising, for there was hardly a reason for a returning 
Thracian veteran to use Latin once he was back in his original linguistic environ- 
ment, where everyone understood and spoke his Thracian mother tongue and/or 


° Scheidel (2009), 142-3. 

1° The calculations are based on the presence of one legion and several auxilia. Cf. Speidel (2009), 
475 with n. 8, 481. 

™ Palme (2004), 109-13; Wesch-Klein (1998), 196-9. Inhabitants (4.75 million, Alexandria 
excluded): Bagnall and Frier (1994), 53 ff. Veterans: assuming they all settled in the Nile Valley and 
lived for another twenty years after their discharge. 

12 Amm. 26.7.5. expositio totius mundi 50. Cf. Tac. Ann. 4.46 and Eck (2010), 95-100; Speidel 
(2009), 228; (2016b), 341-2, for further references. 

1 For the following, see Sharankov (2011), 145-53, esp. 149-51. For the use of Latin by veterans in 
Thrace, see also Slawisch (2007), 169. 
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Greek.'^ This phenomenon appears to have been common in the East, as, to name 
just one more case, nearly all inscriptions for or by veterans of the Roman army in 
Iudaea/Syria Palaestina were written in Greek. Apparently, the veterans in this 
region, just like their counterparts in Thrace, preferred Greek for their grave- 
stones, as it was the language with which they and the majority of the population, 
particularly outside the big urban centres, were most familiar. By contrast, all 
inscriptions for soldiers who died while still in service were, without exception, 
written in Latin. Only in such cases, it seems, was it regularly felt that the lan- 
guage of the Romans was the appropriate choice.'? 

Did soldiers and veterans from non-Latin-speaking backgrounds in the West 
behave differently? As Latin was wider spread in many of the traditional recruit- 
ing areas for the army of the West, where it also served as a lingua franca, and as 
Latin was practically the only language available for writing in the West, the lin- 
guistic processes and developments may have differed from those in the East to 
some extent. However, the respective numbers do not suggest that veterans 
returning from military service contributed significantly to the spreading of Latin 
as a spoken language of everyday life in the West. Thus, taking provincia Britannia 
as an example, where a total of around 29,500 auxiliary soldiers and 16,500-22,000 
legionaries served during the first half of the second century, a total of 
c.1,000-1,120 veterans may have left the army each year, including c.640-50 aux- 
iliary veterans.' Of the estimated 3.7 million inhabitants of Roman Britain, the 
annually discharged auxiliary veterans would thus have made up only 0.017 per 
cent, whereas the entire veteran community of the Roman army in Britain would 
have amounted to no more than 0.03 per cent of the provinces total population.” 
Even if we assume that none of these veterans left the island after his discharge 
but continued to live in Britain for around another twenty years,’ the veteran 
community would have numbered a maximum total of c.22,400 (0.6 per cent of 
the estimated population), of which 13,000 (0.35 per cent) were veterans from the 
auxilia. Evidently, these are, again, only very rough estimates. But, if we accept 
that these numbers more or less reflect the ancient orders of magnitude, it must 
be admitted that the theoretical potential, in numerical terms, of the veterans of 
the Roman army to spread the knowledge and use of Latin throughout the non- 
Latin-speaking communities of the western provinces was very restricted. 


14 Only after the imperial court had moved to Constantinople did the influence of Latin on the 
Greek language increase in Thrace, which can be seen, again, by the introduction of many new Latin 
loanwords: Sharankov (2011), 153. 

15 Eck (2020/2021), 5. 

16 Assuming, again, 120 veterans annually per 5,500 soldiers (cf. n. 7 above). For the total of sol- 
diers and units used here, see CIL XVI 69, with Eck, MacDonald, and Pangerl (2004), 68; Speidel 
(2009), 482-3. 

'7 For the figure of 3.7 million, see Haynes (2002), 116. 

18 A small number of soldiers from Britannia will have returned each year from military service in 
other provinces. Their numbers are left out of consideration. 
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This is also borne out by linguistic developments similar to those described 
above for Thrace and Iudaea/Syria Palaestina from other parts of the Empire. An 
interesting case can be observed with the Saremmi, a North African ethnic sub- 
group of the Misiciri whom the Romans apparently counted among the Gaetuli 
and who lived in the mountainous hinterland (the ‘Cheffia’) of the coastal city of 
Hippo Regius.’ For, even though many generations of them served in the Roman 
army, and despite adopting the habit of setting up funerary inscriptions, the vast 
majority of them chose to use their own vernacular language (‘palaeo-Tamazight’) 
written in a local script for their funerary inscriptions. At least some soldiers with 
this particular linguistic background apparently learned Latin even to advanced 
levels; others, however, preferred to use their mother tongue and local script even 
during their military service far away from home, as instanced by graffiti from Bu 
Njem in the Libyan desert.” In the highlands of the Cheffia, from where many 
generations of Roman soldiers hailed, Latin thus never appears to have replaced 
the local language but rather seems to have been used mainly in specific contexts, 
the most prominent of which is the curious practice of all females in this region 
bearing Latin-looking names and inscribing their gravestones exclusively with 
Latin funerary texts. In fact, 'in the public sphere, it seems that men, but not 
women, deliberately marked elements of traditional culture and ethnic 
affiliation” The returning veterans appear to have participated in this tradition, 
rather than following the general practice known particularly well from the great 
urban centres of the West of setting up Latin epitaphs and using the standard 
military formulae.?? Such developments are, of course, difficult to observe in the 
imperial West, as languages offering themselves or treated as local alternatives to 
Latin were comparatively rare. 


3 Documents Written in Latin 


Soldiers on active duty were evidently more numerous than veterans. Still, their 
relative numbers remain tiny. In Egypt, for instance, soldiers made up less than 
0.3 per cent and in Asia minor even less than 0.1 per cent. But, even in Britannia 
or Cappadocia, where the total of soldiers was much higher in relation to the 
number of the provinces’ inhabitants, their percentage appears to have been only 
around 1.2-1.4 per cent and 1.1 per cent respectively.” Two main areas of contact 
and thus possible vectors of language spread between Latin speakers in the mili- 
tary and potential learners of Latin can be discerned: regular communication 
between members of the military community itself and the regular contacts 


1° For a full discussion of what follows and for further literature, see now esp. Shaw (2021). 
20 Shaw (2021), 69-71. 21 Shaw (2021), 74. 
22 Shaw (2021), 68. 23 Speidel (2009), 475, 482-3. 
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between the military and non-Latin speakers for all types of business and military 
purposes or for personal relations. Paradoxically, written sources are the only 
means available to study the Latin they may have spoken. In any event, one thing 
appears to emerge clearly from the surviving written documents: wherever the 
Roman army arrived, texts written in Latin on all types of materials were pro- 
duced in significant numbers without delay. Despite this, recent studies have 
argued that Latin was not in fact the army's official language.”* Yet this is not a 
tenable hypothesis. It is based mainly on the many Greek letters and documents 
known from military contexts in the eastern provinces of the Empire, Egypt in 
particular. Although in the East there clearly was a degree of flexibility in choos- 
ing between Latin and Greek to draw up certain military documents, those com- 
posed in Greek appear to have been of secondary and generally shorter-lived 
significance compared to those composed in Latin.?? Pridiana, for instance, pay 
records, strength reports, and other important documents are known only in 
Latin. Such documents appear to be of the kind that might have been reviewed 
during an audit.?? The use of Greek for certain mostly minor documents and let- 
ters in the East thus merely betrays the well-known pragmatic approach of the 
Romans in such matters and cannot be taken to prove that Latin was not the 
Roman imperial army's official language. Moreover, Ulpian, discussing which lan- 
guages were legally acceptable for fideicommissa and stipulationes, asserted that 
next to Latin the use of Greek, Punic, Gallic, Assyrian (that is, Aramaic or Syriac), 
or any other local language was equally permissible." The same apparently did 
not apply to the important official documents of the Roman army. 


*4 Adams (2003a), 599-608, 760-1, esp. 599: ‘A persistent misconception is that Latin was the 
"official" language of the army! This view was followed, for example, by Phang (2007), 300, and Haynes 
(2013), 315. Adams arrives at this conclusion by counting all documents to do with military matters 
that are not strictly personal as ‘official. That surely is far too inclusive: cf. Speidel (2023). More con- 
vincing is Adams (20032), 608: ‘Latin, as represented in the passwords, might in a more abstract sense 
be described as the language of the army itself? In the same sense Adams (2003a), 620, 632-3. 

25 Cf. O.Claud. 304 and O.Amst. 8, both military rosters on amphorae from Egypt, the former writ- 
ten in Latin, the latter in Greek. These documents illustrate the flexibility military scribes had for 
choosing between Latin and Greek for the same type of military document, while, at the same time, 
their passing importance is highlighted by the use of amphorae as writing material. 

26 Pace Adams (2003a), 606 (but cf. 620-1: ‘there must sometimes have been circumstances in the 
army when Latin was considered appropriate for a document even when there was not a fluent Latin 
writer available to draft the document’). Audits of at least the financial and financially relevant docu- 
ments produced within military units appear to have been carried out as a matter of routine: cf. Pliny, 
Ep. 7.31.2. PHamb. inv. 445 with Mitthof and Stauner (2016). Cf. also Stauner (2010), 70 with n. 165. 

7 Dig. 32.11.pr (Ulp. 2 fid.): fideicommissa quocumque sermone relinqui possunt, non solum Latina 
uel Graeca, sed etiam Punica uel Gallicana uel alterius cuiuscumque gentis. Dig. 45.1.1.6 (Ulp. 48 Sab.): 
eadem an alia lingua respondeatur, nihil interest. proinde si quis Latine interrogauerit, respondeatur ei 
Graece, dummodo congruenter respondeatur, obligatio constituta est: idem per contrarium. sed utrum 
hoc usque ad Graecum sermonem tantum protrahimus an uero et ad alium, Poenum forte uel Assyrium 
uel cuius alterius linguae, dubitari potest. et scriptura Sabini, sed et uerum patitur, ut omnis sermo con- 
tineat uerborum obligationem, ita tamen, ut uterque alterius linguam intellegat siue per se siue per 
uerum interpretem. (See also P.Oxy. II 237, col. VII 1. 37-8). The historical context is, of course, the 
constitutio Antoniniana of 212 CE, which turned millions of freeborn inhabitants of the Empire who 
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Nor did any language in the West take on the role Greek played in the East. 
There was, of course, no law that restricted the use of vernacular languages and 
scripts in private letters and documents or on altars or gravestones and so on. 
Even in the West, examples in local languages are known, though by the imperial 
period they are not common.? It is significant, therefore, that soldiers of the 
regular auxilia in the West, contrary to their fellow soldiers in the East, almost 
never chose to use any other language than Latin for their inscriptions.” 
Thousands of Latin gravestones, altars, and building inscriptions on stone relat- 
ing to the Roman army have been found on the former territory of the Roman 
Empire. A few were even found beyond provincial territory.?? They all reveal that 
military sites (or sites with ties to the army), on the whole, yielded comparatively 
high levels of epigraphic production. That is even true for the earliest phases of 
Roman occupation, though inscriptions by legionary soldiers in this period 
clearly outnumber those set up by auxiliaries. Latin inscriptions therefore betray 
the elevated extent to which the military community participated in what is gen- 
erally referred to as the 'epigraphic habit: They also demonstrate the status of 
Latin as the language of the Romans, a lingua franca, and as the only epigraphic 
language of any importance in the imperial West. Yet, just as in the East, inscrip- 
tions do not necessarily reflect the everyday linguistic realities in the camps and 
fortresses of the Roman army in the West. Hence there is no a priori reason to 
assume that inscriptions are more reliable as guides to how widely and to which 
levels Latin was actually spoken on a daily basis in western Roman army units 
than they are in the East. 

Despite the great number in which Latin inscriptions survive, making use of 
this seemingly abundant material for studying the spread of Latin throughout the 
imperial army and the Empire is therefore fraught with methodological pitfalls.?' 
First, it is important to keep in mind that the number of surviving inscriptions on 
stone is an unknown (though no doubt very small) percentage of what once 
existed. There is no way of telling, how many of the c.400,000-450,000 members 
of the Roman army contributed to the production of inscriptions on stone, how 
many preferred other materials like wood, and how many refrained from com- 
missioning individual inscriptions during their military service altogether.” 
Moreover, relatively low levels of literacy among scribes, stonemasons, or indeed 
any of the soldiers of the Roman army might at least partially be obscured by the 
highly formulaic nature of most texts on stone. Thus, although we can surely 


neither spoke Latin nor Greek into Roman citizens overnight, thereby giving them access to ius civile. 
For these passages and their translations, see Kolb, this volume. 

?* For a recent study of Gaulish, see, e.g., Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2018; 2020). For the 
Palaeohispanic languages, see MLH and Palaeohispanica (2020). See also Beltrán, this volume. 

?? For an exceedingly rare exception, see the case of the Saremmi above at n. 19. 

°° Speidel (2015), 245. ?! See, in particular, Harris (1989), 253-5. 

?? For an estimation of the size of the army, see Speidel (2009), 474, with further literature. For 
inscriptions on wood, see Eck (1998). 
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assume that those who commissioned inscriptions understood what the texts on 
their monuments said, that by itself does not necessarily reveal the extent of their 
own use and command of the Latin language.?? 

Supplementing the epigraphic evidence on stone, Latin texts on papyrus, 
wood, and parchment, and short Latin notes or dedications on bronze, ceramic, 
lead, wood, leather, and other materials from the army' daily routine and the 
soldiers' everyday life have, of course, also been recovered in large numbers from 
various Roman military sites throughout the Empire. Such documents give an 
impression of the great extent to which the functioning of the Roman imperial 
army depended on the written word and the Latin language.?* Significantly, how- 
ever, these short texts are generally also highly formulaic and, on the whole, of 
adequate spelling and grammar. Yet, in individual cases, it is impossible to know 
whether someone else did the writing as a favour.?? Therefore, the number, spell- 
ing, and linguistic correctness of such texts cannot be used as reliable guides to 
the extent of the use of Latin in everyday life of auxiliary soldiers or the levels of 
Latinity in Roman military communities. 

Nevertheless, such considerations can hardly force us to refrain from using the 
written evidence altogether. At the legionary fortress of Vindonissa, the surviving 
evidence from reused tabulae ceratae gives the impression that the exchange of 
written notes and letters in Latin even by common legionary soldiers, their fam- 
ilies, and acquaintances was hardly an exceedingly rare phenomenon. Most letters 
and notes appear to have been sent over short distances, and their contents (in the 
rare cases in which they survive) are often of ephemeral interest.?? Written, and in 
this case apparently also spoken, Latin thus seems to have been in common 
everyday use, at least among certain groups. A very small number of letters were 
written by, or to, persons with single non-Latin names, which may imply that 
these individuals had acquired their Latin language skills as a consequence of 
their exposure to the Roman army.” Unfortunately, this cannot be demonstrated 
securely in any particular case. Moreover, the surviving sample of texts and 
addresses is much too small to draw meaningful general conclusions regarding 
the size of the literate population and its Latinity in Vindonissa. The impression 
that Latin was in common everyday use does, however, fit well with the soldiers’ 
origins as borne out by inscriptions at this first-century legionary base (see below). 

The hundreds of ink tablets from the auxiliary fort of Vindolanda, which are by 
far our most important source of Latin texts in the West, might supply more rele- 
vant information in this respect. Thus, A. Bowman pointed out that ^what is truly 


?* Adams (2003a), 618: ‘[t]he many Latin inscriptions by and dedications to soldiers recruited out- 
side Latin-speaking regions are not conclusive proof of their subjects’ bilingualism? 

?* Thus, e.g., Bowman (1994a), 96; Tomlin (2018b), 206-7; Speidel (2018), 181-2. 

?? See, e.g., Harris (1989), 106; Tomlin (2018b), 207. 36 Speidel (1996), 84-5. 

#7 Speidel (1996), esp. 51, 55-6, 82. 
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astonishing [...] is the immense number of individual hands represented??? In 
fact, we are dealing with several hundred.?? But, of course, most of the letters 
were written elsewhere and therefore shed little light on the levels of literacy 
among the rank and file at Vindolanda. In fact, most of the written evidence that 
was produced on site, locally or in the wider region (to which one might add the 
writing tablets from Carlisle and a fragment from Caerleon), was authored by 
officers and clerical staff.*° Thus, most of the military authors at Vindolanda 
belonged to a relatively small group of cultured or well-trained individuals, often 
writing from military outposts."' Although the evidence strongly suggests that in 
each centuria of about eighty men there were at least some common soldiers who 
could read and write Latin, it is, again, surely advisable to remain cautious when 
drawing general conclusions merely from the number of the surviving tablets 
with regard to the Latin skills of Vindolandas military community at large.? 

To some extent, the quality of the Latin that survived on such written docu- 
ments is a better guide. This has indeed been used to estimate levels of Latinity. 
For, of course, many examples of a less than perfect command of Latin and of 
‘unorthodox’ spellings have survived in inscriptions that were authored by mem- 
bers of the Roman army. Studying such texts can be particularly revealing, as 
J. N. Adams has demonstrated in a number of illuminating studies. One of these 
concerned the Latinity of centurions who inscribed (their own?) Latin poems 
onto stone at the remote North African desert fort of Bu Njem.? It is, perhaps, 
unsurprising that these poems ‘underline the cultural diversity of the centurion- 
ate, as ‘it is to be expected [...] that there should be considerable variations in the 
quality of centurions' linguistic performance“ Still, advanced levels of Latinity 
and literacy were, of course, required of all centurions in order for them to per- 
form their various administrative tasks. It is, therefore, hardly surprising to find 
that centurions were of a higher cultural level or had more advanced training in 
the skills of literacy and Latinity than the average soldier-scribes at the same site, 
whose mainly short administrative texts and notes have survived on ostraca and 
are full of grammatical and orthographic mistakes. Yet those centurions who 
attempted poetry most likely disposed of more than the minimum level of 
Latinity required for the centurionate. 

But is it possible to determine from the quality of written Latin where and 
under which circumstances the respective author acquired his skills in the 
language of the Romans? Most legionary soldiers serving at Vindonissa in Upper 


38 Bowman (19942), 88. °° Tomlin (2018b), 207. 

^? Tomlin (1998); (2003b); (2018b), 207; Pearce (2004). #1 Adams (2003c), 530. 

? Centuria: Tomlin (2018b), 206-14; also p. 214: ‘a significant minority [i.e. of the common sol- 
diers] must have possessed a basic literacy: 

^? Adams (1999). 

^' Adams (1999), 118. I am less confident that the two poems are enough to allow us to draw con- 
clusions regarding the cultural level ‘of the class of centurions in general’ (thus Adams 1999, 126). 

^^ Adams (1994), 96, 103; (1999), 118. Cf. also below. 
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Germany were recruited as Roman citizens from regions in northern Italy, southern 
Gaul, and Spain, where Roman culture and language were widely spread.*° It 
is, therefore, perhaps not surprising that their Latin spelling and grammar is gen- 
erally good, with relatively few phonetic spellings, of which e for ae, e for short i 
in dabes, the simplification of doubled consonants, and the omission of final -m 
are the most common.“ None of these phenomena is restricted to Vindonissa or 
the wider region, but they can also be found in Italy and many other places 
throughout the Empire.“ As for the Vindolanda tablets, Adams detected ‘a mark- 
edly consistent use of correct spelling’ and assumed that those who deviated from 
the ‘general norm of correctness were probably not members of the military 
scribal class. He concluded that the written Latin at Vindolanda allows us ‘to get 
beneath the veneer of literacy to the underlying patterns of speech:^ He detected 
various social layers of Latin, including sub-literary, bureaucratic, and learned 
Latin, but also military and other technical expressions as well as evidence for the 
influence of popular Latin, dialectisms, and regionalisms.*° Yet, widespread col- 
loquial features cannot be assigned to a specific location or context anywhere in 
the Empire.** Military language, Celtic loanwords, and certain regional usages in 
the language of the Vindolanda texts, as detected by Adams, do, however, appear 
to indicate local linguistic influence on some of their authors.” Yet, by itself, that 
does not reveal whether or not it was in the army that any specific individual 
acquired his basic or advanced Latin competences. The well-educated higher 
officers no doubt owed their Latinity to sources other than the military environ- 
ment. The same may also be true for other authors of Vindolanda tablets who 
used common colloquial Latin (see, for instance, below on the Batavians’ close 
ties with the imperial centre). 


4 Who Needed to Know Latin? 


Evidently, the use of Latin in the Roman army was not confined to written 
documents, and the sphere of the written word was not identical with that of oral 
communication. We therefore need to ask, who in the Roman army actually 
needed to be able to communicate in advanced levels of Latin apart from the 
superior officers and commanders and those soldiers employed in the units 
administrative offices? Foreign (e.g. Hellenistic) traditions may have provided 
models, for multi-ethnic and multilingual armies obviously existed for many 


46 Speidel (1996), 47-8. See, e.g., Pliny’s famous remark (NH 3.4.31) on prouincia Narbonensis: 
Italia uerius quam prouincia. 

47 Speidel (1996), 35-9. 

^* For similar phenomena in the military documents from Roman Britain, see Tomlin (2018b), 213-14. 
? Adams (2003c), 530. 59 Adams (2003c), 530, 534-6. 
1 Adams (2003c), 574. 5? Adams (2003c), 574. 
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centuries in the ancient world before the establishment of the Roman imperial 
army. Thus, apparently as a rule and despite the known inherent problems, foreign 
allied contingents were led by commanders of the same origin as their soldiers 
who addressed their troops in their native tongue.?? These commanders, however, 
were (more or less) bilingual or had interpreters, as it was their task not only to 
pass on orders but also to mediate between the higher authority and their troops. 

The early Roman imperial army appears to have followed this example, as illus- 
trated, for instance, by the well-known case of the Cheruscan princes Arminius 
and Flavus, who both served as commanders of Germanic troops in the Roman 
army and spoke Latin fluently.** They were no exceptions. Particularly during the 
first century or so of the imperial army's existence, many alae and cohortes were 
commanded by members from the aristocracy of those tribes from which these 
units were formed.** No doubt Velleius Paterculus had this group of natives in 
mind when he claimed that all Pannonians knew Latin as early as 6 CE, and that 
many of them were even literate." His assertion, in the same sentence, that the 
Pannonians also learned a good deal of disciplina from the Romans seems to 
indicate that the army may have played an important role in these developments." 
At any rate, the commanders of Roman auxiliary units can be assumed to have 
had a good or even excellent knowledge of Latin, both orally and in writing. 
Moreover, literary texts are also often found at military sites in the West— Virgil's 
works, above all.** Although we cannot be sure who actually read these texts (or 
used them as exercises), they do remind us that the commanders of Roman army 
units belonged to the well-educated equestrian and senatorial elites of the Empire. 

Most of the military authors whose writings survived at Vindolanda belonged 
to a group of officers and soldiers that every regular unit of the Roman army 
needed in order to deal with administrative and logistic procedures. That included 
the composition of letters, lists, and other documents.?? Moreover, the transmission 
of commands and the communication with outposts was also mostly dealt with in 
writing.°° It was essential, therefore, that each unit, including, of course, the 
auxilia, had a minimum of soldiers with the necessary linguistic competences 
and levels of literacy. Their number, however, is unknown, but it has been estimated 
that the technical and administrative staff of a legion counted over 600 men.?' 
The resulting percentage (c.11 per cent) will have been somewhat lower in the 
auxilia, as their staff and administrative services were less specialized and smaller 
than those of the legions. However, we can safely assume that the number of 


53 Cf., e.g., Pol. 1.67. 54 Tac., Ann. 2.9-10. Cf. Vell. 2.118. 

5 Alfóldy (1968), 78, 89-90; Haynes (2013), 42-3; Speidel (2016a), 86. 

°° Vell. 2.110.5: in omnibus autem Pannoniis non disciplinae tantummodo sed linguae quoque notitia 
Romanae, plerisque etiam litterarum usus et familiaris armorum erat exercitatio. 

57 Cf. Galsterer (1999), 47. 58 See below, n. 118. 

5° Speidel (2023). °° See now Speidel (2023). 

6&1 Cf. CIL VIII 7449; Breeze in Breeze and Dobson (1993), 65; Speidel (2009), 443. 
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literate soldiers serving in any particular unit was generally higher than the absolute 
minimum needed by the administrative and tactical requirements, even though 
it is, of course, impossible to determine precise percentages. It is again unknown 
where and when these literate soldiers acquired their relevant competences, but 
the military authorities are known to have transferred officers, underofficers, and 
soldiers with the required skills and training from other units when such personnel 
were missing.’ 

In fact, the evidence suggests that even the regular units of the Roman army 
could function if the majority of their soldiers knew little more than the most 
basic levels of Latin. Next to the above-mentioned legions of non-Romans from 
the Late Republic and the beginning of the Empire, the story of a cohors Usiporum 
from 82 CE is a case in point. Tacitus reports how the Roman military authorities 
set up this cohort from newly conquered German Usipians and incorporated into 
that unit a (legionary) centurion with some Roman soldiers ad tradendam disci- 
plinam and in order for them to serve as examples and to instruct the Usipians.” 
The ensuing ratio of Latin speakers to non-Latin speakers was evidently con- 
sidered to be sufficient for the new cohors Usiporum to function as a regular unit 
within the Roman imperial army. Yet, what was considered to be an acceptable 
minimum hardly reflects the situation of the average cohort in the Roman army. 
Moreover, recently formed units cannot be compared to those of long standing. 
According to Tacitus, the Roman officer and his soldiers were incorporated into 
the cohors Usiporum precisely in order to train and instruct the Usipians. 
Therefore, if it is true that cohors VIII Fida at Bu Njem in the Libyan desert was 
created only in the third century, as suggested by Y. Le Bohec, that may, perhaps, 
explain the poor Latin of its soldier-scribes at Bu Njem in c.253-9 cE.“ 

At any rate, those engaged in the administration of their unit were given a 
privileged status as immunis (that is, freed from regular chores) or even received 
higher pay as principalis, and therefore enjoyed a more pleasant period of military 
service. Promotion to such positions was thus welcome and sought after.‘ 
Anyone hoping for such promotions would therefore, of course, need to have, or 
acquire, the necessary linguistic skills. Still, as long as the commanders and offi- 
cers were chosen from the same ethnic communities as the ordinary soldiers, 
such as Arminius and his brother, Pannonian aristocrats, or Flavius Cerialis at 
Vindolanda, the necessity or incentive for the rank and file to learn advanced 
levels of Latin may have remained relatively low. There is, in fact, some evidence 
for soldiers who remained largely monolingual in a language other than Latin or 
acquired only a poor command of Latin. This evidence particularly concerns 


62 


e.g. Tac., Agr. 28. 

& Cohors Usiporum: Tac., Agr. 28: centurione ac militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam inmixti 
manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur. Cf. Dio 66.20.2 for the same cohort. 

5* Le Bohec (1989), 76-9. °° C£ only P. Mich. 466. In general, Speidel (1996), 62-4. 
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those who served in irregular and allied units, but also some soldiers in the regular 
auxilia. Thus, for instance, the second-century treatise De munitionibus castrorum 
records that the symmachiarii et reliquae nationes of Roman expeditionary armies 
received their orders orally (uiua tessera) and in their own language (suo uocabulo).5* 
The treatise counts contingents of Palmyrenes, Dacians, Britons, Cantabrians, 
and (Raeti) Gesati among such ethnic troops (nationes or numeri). Inscriptions 
record many more.” We will return to these units shortly. 

As for the linguistic situation ofthe foreign allied contingents (the symmachiarii), 
which joined Roman expeditionary armies only for the duration of a campaign or 
war, there is no need to assume that they had to know any language other than 
their own. Remarkably, however, many of the regular auxilia were raised from the 
same communities from which the irregular ethnic units had been formed. How, 
then, did the linguistic situation in the cohortes and alae compare to that in the 
irregular ethnic units? The statement from the De munitionibus castrorum might 
be taken to imply that the soldiers in the regular auxilia received their orders in 
writing and in Latin by the second century. This may indeed have been the case, 
but, if so, it does not tell us anything about how many soldiers in the auxilia were 
capable of fully expressing themselves in Latin or, if they were, whether they actu- 
ally did so in their everyday lives. Tacitus refers to multilingual Roman armies 
from the Rhine and elsewhere in 69/70 CE and expresses his particular disgust at 
the savage, Germanic appearance and the horridus sermo of Vitellius soldiers.°* 
He characterizes them as peregrini et externi and as armies of foreign language 
and character (exercitus linguis moribusque disonos). This he claimed to be a con- 
sequence of their permanent bases on the Rhine.?? In other words, Tacitus attrib- 
uted the ‘Germanic’ nature of Romes Rhine army to its exposure to a Germanic 
surrounding and to its recruitment of locals, and he claimed that this caused the 
dreadful linguistic practices of its soldiers." 

Of course, Tacitus was not writing sine ira et studio. Interestingly, therefore, a 
long list of over twenty-five bizarre misspellings and errors of morphology and 
syntax in a small group of nine Latin ostraca associated with a Thracian soldier 
named Cutus may, perhaps, illustrate the kind of horridus sermo to which Tacitus 
referred." These ostraca (nearly all of which are fragmentary) were found in 


oe Ps.-Hyg., Mun. Castr. 43: ut uiua tessera suo uocabulo citationes audiant (Lenoir 1979, 19). For 
the troops in question, cf. Ps.-Hyg., Mun. Castr. 19.29.30 and see Vittinghof (1950), 391. Gilliver 
(1993), 45 (following the edition of Grillone 1977) translates: ‘so that they can hear the watchword 
(una tessera) in their own tongue more quickly: 

7 See, in general, e.g., Speidel (1984), 117-48; Southern (1989); Reuter (1999b). For allied foreign 
troops and their role in expeditions in general, see Speidel (2016a). 

5? Tac., Hist. 2.74. See also the following footnote. $9 Tac., Hist. 2.20-1, 2.37. 

7% In a similar way, he recorded how the soldiers of legio III (Gallica), who had been moved from 
Syria to northern Italy during the Civil War (69/70 ce), saluted the sun, ‘as is the custom in Syria 
(Tac., Hist. 3.24). For Tacitus' view on the integration of foreigners into the Germanic population of 
Cologne in 70 ce, see Tac., Hist. 4.65. 

7! For what follows, see Adams and Ast (2021). 
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layers dating to the Flavian period of a dump outside the walls of the fort of 
Didymoi in Egypts Eastern Desert. They contain five short letters, three very 
fragmentary documents, and one list of mainly Thracian cavalry men, all drawn 
up in a fairly consistent albeit somewhat idiosyncratic handwriting. According to 
Jim Adams and Rodney Ast, 


Cutus was a very bad speller, but there is enough evidence in these very short 
documents to show that he had some control of the Latin verb and noun sys- 
tems. The variety of Latin with which he was familiar was substandard, not edu- 
cated, and it must have been that which he heard spoken in military circles.”” 


Cutus Latin was subject to Greek influence, but his bad spelling did not necessar- 
ily derive from a Thracian pronunciation. It does, however, reveal him to have 
been a learner of Latin who is likely to have acquired his skills of the Roman lan- 
guage during his military service. Moreover, his correspondence with a curator, a 
signifier, and a sesquiplicarius seems to betray a degree of professional ambition, 
which may have set Cutus apart from many of the rank and file in his unit. 

Similarly, over a century later, the future emperor Maximinus Thrax, as a young 
soldier and ‘hardly yet speaking Latin, is said to have publicly addressed the 
emperor Septimius Severus ‘in almost pure Thracian.” Even though this passage 
was part of the heavily biased accounts against Maximinus, it is likely to have 
been based on a plausible notion.”* If so, Thracian (and other peregrine) soldiers, 
therefore, still entered the Roman auxilia at the end of the second century with- 
out any, or with very little, knowledge of Latin. The ostraca from Bu Njem, as we 
shall see, also appear to support this notion. 

In any event, official translators do not seem to have been the solution Rome 
found to overcome linguistic differences within the army. For the surviving evi- 
dence suggests that the tasks of the interpretes were restricted to communication 
with foreign peoples. A different group may have played a far more important 
role. For fellow countrymen serving in the same military unit far away from their 
homes, like the c(iues) Raeti milit(antes) in coh(orte) II Tungr(orum) at Birrens in 
153 CE and others, are on record for having formed ethnic associations within 
their units."? Associations of Thracian soldiers, in particular, are well documented.” 
An ostracon from Egypt even reveals the existence in early 109 of an entire 


7? Adams and Ast (2021), 262. 

73? Historia Augusta, Max. 2.5: et uix adhuc Latinae linguae, prope Thracica imperatorem publice 
petiit. 

7* Bias: see Speidel (2016b), 343-5, with further literature. 

7? For interpreters and the Roman army, see Peretz (2006); Mairs (2012a; 2012b); Speidel (2021); 
Wilson, this volume. 

7° RIBI2100. Cf. also RIB I 2107, 2108, and Speidel (20162) for further examples and the phenom- 
enon in general. 

77 Speidel (2016b), 339-42. 
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network of Dacian soldiers in the Eastern Desert, as well as the fact that some of 
these Dacians communicated with each other in written Greek only a little over 
two years after their presumable transfer to Egypt.” One might expect that a 
common mother tongue was among the foremost reasons for soldiers with the 
same ethnic background to form such associations, in spite of the somewhat 
paradoxical fact that we know of these ‘clubs’ only through Latin inscriptions. Of 
course, their mere existence has nothing to say about individual levels of mono- 
linguism or bilingualism, but such ‘clubs’ no doubt provided the necessary 
resources for recruits and soldiers in need of linguistic help (and in turn may 
therefore have kept the pressure on unambitious soldiers to acquire advanced 
levels of Latinity comparatively low). 

An example of how linguistic support among fellow soldiers may have worked 
comes from a recently published ostracon from Didymoi, one of the outposts in 
Egypts Eastern Desert."? It contains two Latin letters, both written down by the 
same Greek-speaking person, a man named Numosis (= Numisius?). Both letters 
are addressed to one Claudius, a Latin speaker who appears to have understood 
little, if any, Greek. Numosis and Claudius appear to have been soldiers who had 
recently served together in Egypt's Eastern Desert. Numosis’ Latin, however, was 
appalling, and the editor of the ostracon even suggested that Numosis may have 
had to use a phrase book or glossary to compose the letters. Yet Numosis’ shaky 
Latin is likely to have been superior to Claudius knowledge of Greek. Together, 
the two probably made a linguistically sufficiently competent team, with the abil- 
ity to read and write at least short messages in both Latin and Greek.?? Similar 
such pairings may, of course, also have existed in the West. At any rate, illiterate 
soldiers could easily seek the help of literate fellow soldiers to deal with all those 
requests that needed to be submitted to their officers in writing.?' 

Tacitus may indeed have exaggerated his disgust of the Vitellian soldiers’ hor- 
ridus sermo, or he may simply have repeated a topos.?? To be sure, neither the 
Vindonissa tablets, nor those from Vindolanda, reflect a world of barbarian riff- 
raff (uulgus militum, inopes ac uagi), as Tacitus would have us believe, even 
though the Vindolanda texts emerge from, and refer to, the world of two auxiliary 
units raised from Germanic peoples, the Batavi and Tungri.?? In fact, unlike most 
auxilia, these two units continued to receive recruits from the country where they 
had originally been set up and were still commanded by members of their own 


78 O.Krok. 98. 

7? O.Did. 417 (dumped c.125-40 cE). See also O.Did. 418-20. For commentaries, see Bülow- 
Jacobsen (2012), 352-6, and Stauner (2016), 805-8. 

8° Cf. Stauner (2016), 806. 

81 C£, e.g., Speidel (2009), 532. Bowman, Thomas, and Tomlin (2019), 235-9, no. 891. 

* As is well known, Tacitus also repeated the topos of the laxity of the Syrian legions at length. 
Cf. Wheeler (1996). 

83 Tac., Hist. 2.5. Tac., Ann. 4.4. For similar notions, cf. also Ann. 1.16 ff., 1.31 f£, Hist., 1.25; Dio 
52.14.3, 52.27.4-5. For the Germanness of the Tungri, see Tac., Germ. 2. 
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aristocracy.** However, apart from a couple of Celtic words and some Celtic and 
Germanic names, the texts of the Vindolanda tablets are practically devoid of 
traces of the non-Latin linguistic background of their authors. The complete 
absence of Germanic influences from the Latin of the Vindolanda tablets is, 
therefore, remarkable and betrays the surprisingly high level of linguistic compe- 
tence of their authors. Questions therefore arise: where and when did these 
authors acquire their linguistic skills? It is, of course, tempting to assume that the 
many generations of Bavatians and others from Lower Germany who served for 
many decades in the imperial bodyguard in Rome during the first century CE had 
an influence on the Latin skills of their children and grandchildren.** If so, many 
of their descendants may have acquired advanced or at least basic Latin skills well 
before they came to Vindolanda for military service. However, this must remain 
speculation and does not help much to determine the levels of Latinity among the 
remaining auxiliaries at Vindolanda who made up the overwhelming majority 
of the soldiers serving there but who left no written trace of their existence. 
Evidently, their linguistic competence was not necessarily of the same levels as 
those of the military authors of the surviving tablets. 

Yet, even if advanced levels of Latinity in the auxilia of the first three centuries 
CE appear to have been notably concentrated among commanders, officers, and 
experienced staff soldiers, and even if a larger group of soldiers who were learners 
of Latin may have spoken various levels of a substandard, not-educated horridus 
sermo, it does emerge clearly from our sources that there was also a certain min- 
imum of Latin that every soldier in the regular units of the Roman army would 
have acquired. Evidently, certain technical terms counted towards that minimum. 
It is, therefore, not difficult to find examples of Latin military loanwords or 
transliterations—for instance, in Greek, Palmyrene, or Nabataean inscriptions?" 
There were also certain situations in which all soldiers had to utter Latin words or 
formulae, in groups or as individuals. This happened in certain ritualized com- 
munications between soldiers and their officers, as, for instance, when soldiers 
swore the formulaic Latin military oath once a year or when they recited a Latin 
pledge of obedience every morning.** Pass- and watchwords were also in Latin, 
even if, in the East, they were sometimes written down in Greek letters so that the 


** See RIB I 2107, 2108, with Birley (2002), 41-8. Cf. also Speidel (2009), 116. 

55 Names: cf. Tab. Vindol. 310, 353, 581, 582, 861, 862, 875, 891; Birley (2002), 99-100. Loanwords: 
Adams (2003c), 562-3, 572. For the lack of Germanic linguistic influence at Vindolanda in general: 
Adams (20032), 276. 

** Bodyguards: see Speidel (1994b), 12-30. The Tungri, however, seem not to have belonged to this 
group: Speidel (1994b), 39. 

87 See, e.g., the following examples: kevrópuov and ósrícv (SEG 19,783, 52,1163); qntryn, qtrywn' 
vel. sim. (Nabataean transliterations of centurio: Nehmé (2017), 142; (2018), 53; QTRY' and HPTYN 
(Palmyrene transliterations of centuria and optio: CIL VIII 2515 = CIS II 3, 3908 and CIL III 7999 = 
CEL II 3, 3906; cf. Millar 1993, 328). 

5? See Speidel (2010), 141-3, and the following footnote. According to Haynes (2013), 302, the 
oath could also be sworn in Greek, but for this there is no evidence. 
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soldiers could read and pronounce them.® And, finally, tactical commands were 
also all in Latin. That was still the case in the Byzantine army of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, when Latin was no longer anyones mother tongue, for before 
an attack an officer shouted: parati (ready!) and another officer replied adiuta 
before the troops shouted Deus (‘help us, God").?? 

Although such military and symbolic terms, short commands, and formulae 
required only a minimal knowledge of the Latin language (certain orders could 
even be given by signs and signals), they conveyed the notion that the Roman 
army was the exercitus populi Romani—an expression that can still be found on 
inscriptions of the third century. Latin, after all, was the language of the Romans.” 
Using Latin when addressing a provincial, therefore, underscored a soldier's 
authority as an official representative of Roman imperial power. Apuleius, for 
instance, has a legionary soldier snub a gardener in Latin in despotic and arro- 
gant language, even though the scene was set in an entirely Greek-speaking 
environment.” 


5 Students and Teachers of Latin in the Army 


As long as the auxilia retained a certain degree of linguistic homogeneity, it may 
have sufficed for a minority of auxiliary soldiers to acquire advanced levels of 
Latinity and literacy for their units to function.?? However, as these units received 
commanders, officers, and recruits from new regions, and as transfers between 
units and from one province to another became more common, the knowledge of 
Latin as a lingua franca became increasingly important.?* Moreover, soldiers with 
the ambition of being promoted to higher ranks would have had reason to 
improve their Latin skills. How could this be achieved during military service? 


5? Josephus, BJ 3.5.3, 6.2.6. Vegetius, 2.7, 3.5. RMR 47 i6 and 16. 48,7. 50 i 1 and 8. O.Claud. II 331. 
Cf. Speidel (1996), 62. 

°° Maur., Strat. 12B,16,42. See also ibid., praef. 1,8, 12 B 7, 12 B 24, 12.14. For the widespread, 
continuous use of Latin terms and commands in the eastern late Roman/early Byzantine army, see 
also SEG 65, 1408 (Perge, 491-518); Adams (2003a), 394, 406. 

?! See, e.g., CIL VI 32323 = ILS 5050 = AE 2002, 192; AE 1984, 508 = AE 1999, 891; CIL 12/5, 1022; 
AE 1919, 60; CIL XIV 4301, 4303. Cf. also Dio 57.2.3. For the emphasis in Roman military doctrine on 
the Empires army being Roman, see Speidel (2010). Signals: cf. Onas. 26; Amm. 18.6.13, 25.3.6; 
Veg. 3.5.9. 

?? Apul., Met. 9.39. Cf. CIL III 125. For further examples, see also Adams (1999), 128-9; (20032), 
383, 608. For the importance of Latin in the provinces as the language of Rome, see, e.g., Adams 
(20032), 608; Eck (2003; 2004; 2009; 2011). 

?* Cf. Adams (2003a), 275. Mann (1983), n. 49: ‘[a] mere smattering of Latin may have been suffi- 
cient to enable a recruit to understand commands. But more would be needed before he could hope to 
attain any rank, a dispensation from the munera sordida, an appointment to one of the sought-after 
individual or small party missions away from the base camp, or even to engage with speakers of other 
languages? 

?^* Discussed, e.g., by Haynes (2013), 305. 
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Exposure to Latin will, of course, have improved a soldier's language skills over 
time. This surely was especially true for the many soldiers serving in Italy and in 
Rome. It also appears to have been the case for many of the soldiers of the long- 
standing nationes and numeri, the majority of which will have had little if any 
knowledge of Latin when they were recruited. Alfred von Domaszewski argued 
that, from the lack of the rank of tesserarius in such units, their soldiers were gen- 
erally illiterate and understood no Latin, as the fesserarius was responsible for 
communicating the commander' orders in Latin.” This argument, however, is 
now obsolete, as the rank has since been attested for this category of troops.” 
Also, their many Latin inscriptions (including graffiti) and the existence of staff in 
these units indicate the increasing use they made of the Latin language and writ- 
ten documents.” Finally, as they were often commanded by Roman officers 
(legionary centurions in particular), and as promotions to the regular auxilia 
were possible from these units, Latin no doubt was their command language.”® 

The irregular Palmyrene units offer additional insight, as their soldiers occa- 
sionally used their own Palmyrene script and language on inscriptions in the 
West (at various locations in Dacia and Numidia). Yet, even though some 
Palmyrene soldiers and their descendants wrote in Palmyrene decades after their 
contingent arrival in the West, and even though some families kept using old 
Palmyrene names as cognomina well into the third century, Latin became their 
dominant written language around, perhaps, a generation after they left 
Palmyra.’°° This may indeed have been due to the importance of Latin as the 
Roman army’s official language, but its role as the western Empire' lingua franca 
no doubt was an additional major incentive for such communities to acquire at 
least a basic knowledge of this language. The case of some Dacian soldiers who 
were enrolled by the Roman authorities into Egypt's auxiliary forces in the after- 
math of Trajans Dacian wars provides another example, as it suggests that certain 
individuals were particularly quick at learning the lingua franca of their new 
environment (if they were not already familiar with it before their enrolment). 
A group of ostraca from Egypt’s Eastern Desert shows that some of these Dacians 


?5 von Domaszewski (19677), 44, 60. Contra: Vittinghof (1950), but see Mann (1954). Tesserarius: 
Vegetius, 2.7. 

?* Speidel (1992), 82-5. 

?/ Inscriptions: see, e.g., cunei Frisionum: RIB I 882-3, 1036, 1593-4; numerus Hnaudifridi: RIB I 
1576. Staff: e.g., actuarius: CIL XIII 7750, IDR II 341; cornicularius: CIL XIII 6622, 7751, AE 1933, 48; 
librarius: CIL XIII 6599, 7752, IDR II 341. For Goths becoming ‘Roman in the fourth and fifth centur- 
ies, see Themist., Or. 16.301, 16.302, 26; Oros. 7.43.5. Francs: CIL III 3576 = ILS 2814 = Tit. Aq. II 629. 

?* See ILS 2540 with Speidel (1984), 145-6. Language: Southern (1989), 101, 110; Reuter 
(1999b), 380. 

?? For the Palmyreni, see, e.g., Southern (1989), 85, 89-92; Speidel (1992), 82-5; Reuter (1999b), 
394-8; Schmidt Heidenreich (2016). See also Adams (20032), 255-60. 

10° Cf. Millar (1993), 328; Haynes (2013), 306. See Reuter (1999b), 521-37, for a checklist of rele- 
vant inscriptions. 
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possessed Latin and Greek language and writing skills just a few years after their 
arrival in Egypt that were sufficient to communicate with each other in writing.'?! 

Yet, inscriptions, papyri, and writing tablets provide explicit evidence of vari- 
ous ethnic groups in the army whose Latin was far from perfect. Their imperfect 
Latinity has been interpreted as the result of their learning Latin as a second lan- 
guage during their service in the army. As we have seen, the written evidence 
also points to superior levels of Latin among officers, under-officers, and clerical 
staff, which confirms the rule that the higher ones rank in the army the more 
advanced levels of Latinity and literacy were required.'?? This rule is nicely illus- 
trated by the episode from the late second century referred to earlier, in which the 
young Thracian Maximinus, still at the very beginning of his career, dared to 
address the emperor Septimius Severus before he had even learned to speak Latin 
properly.’°* This example clearly implies that soldiers of Maximinus’ kind were 
believed to enter the army as (nearly) monolingual speakers of a vernacular lan- 
guage who eventually learned Latin in the army to a level that corresponded to 
their rank. The correlation between rank, on the one hand, and Latinity and lit- 
eracy, on the other, also clearly emerges from the written evidence from Bu Njem, 
where inscriptions set up by centurions display far superior levels of linguistic 
competence than the notes written by the soldier-scribes of the administrative 
offices.*°° 

Of course, some ordinary soldiers might have stuck to their vernacular lan- 
guages without learning more than a minimum of Latin. However, it is plain that 
all soldiers and officers who could read and write, no matter to which level of 
perfection, had been trained in Latin literacy at some point during their lives. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to determine how many soldiers had at least a basic 
knowledge of Latin before they joined the army. Their number will, of course, 
have depended on their geographical and social backgrounds as well as on the 
century in which they were recruited, drafted, or appointed. Most of those whose 
literacy and command of the Latin language was of high standard (equestrian 
praefecti and tribuni in particular) no doubt received the relevant training in their 
youth, perhaps from members of their family or from a literary grammaticus, and 
well before joining the army. The same will also have been true for some ordinary 
soldiers. Thus, for instance, the Egyptian recruit Apion thanked his father 
Epimachus in the second century in a letter in Greek for teaching him to read and 
write (in Latin, it seems), for he thereby hoped to have quick advancement in the 
army. Centurions, in particular, are on record for ensuring that their sons 


101 eg. esp. O.Krok. 98, and O.Ka.La. inv 37, and cf. Dana (2003); Dana and Matei-Popescu (2006); 
Hirt (2019), 14-16, for references and commentary. See also O.Did. 417 with Stauner (2016), 805-8. 

102 Thus Adams (20032), 236-7, 255-60, 274-9, 283-4. Cf. also ibid. 190-1 for Celtic. 

103 See Adams (1994); Tomlin (2018b), 206-7. 

"* Historia Augusta, Max. 2.5. See above, nn. 73, 74. 105 Adams (1999). 

106 BGU 423 = Sel.Pap. I 112. See also the famous letter P.Mich. 466, which illustrates how writing 
skills could help finding a privileged position within the army. In general, see, e.g., Davies (1989), 
21-3; Speidel (1996), 62-4. 
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enjoyed a decent education." Moreover, according to Vegetius, recruiting 
officers were advised to look out for young men with writing skills, as there 
was a great need for literate soldiers in the staffs and administrative offices of 
the army.'^? 

Yet others may indeed have learned Latin (and acquired literacy) only within 
the army. Unfortunately, it is notoriously difficult to determine the identity of 
their teachers. Two formal positions in the legions have been identified as those 
of possible Latin teachers. Thus, Taruttienus Paternus reports that the legions 
employed librarii, qui docere possint.'"? According to R. Davies, these librarii were 
'employed to raise the standard level of education of any recruits who did not 
quite reach the required level? However, librarii were trained accountants and 
bookkeepers, and there is nothing to suggest that they taught basic Latin classes 
for non-Latin-speaking recruits." Surely, they primarily instructed junior soldiers 
in the specific fields of bookkeeping and accounting."? K. Dietz identified 
another under-officer as the person in charge of teaching Latin in the legions.'? 
In his view, this was the immunis with the title pol(l)io legionis, known from a few 
inscriptions of the second and third centuries. According to Dietz, the term pol(l)io 
derived from pollire (‘to polish’), which he argues was used to describe efforts to 
brush up someone's Latin."* However, the evidence for this is rather weak. 
Moreover, it is not easy to reconcile Dietz’s interpretation with the substandard 
Latin on at least one inscription set up by a pollio, nor is it particularly obvious 
why the rank of a disc(ens) pol(lionum) might have existed, if the pollio indeed 
was a Latin teacher."? Above all, however, only one very uncertain attestation 
survives of a pollio in the auxilia, where we might have expected to find such 
instructors most often. 

The most likely explanation for the lack of evidence for official Latin teachers 
in the Roman army no doubt is that such instructors simply did not exist. For, as 
we have seen above, Rome' military authorities apparently deemed a restricted 


197 Speidel (1996), 81-2; (2009), 532. 

198 Vegetius, 2.19. Even with some Greek passages in documents of Roman auxiliary units in Egypt, 
it has been noted that 'the constant Latinisms show that at least some of the writers were Latin 
speakers, and capable of writing Latin' (Adams 2003a, 604). 

1 Dig. 50.6.7. No discentes librariorum have so far become known, but cf. CIL III 3565 
(Aquincum). 

10 Davies (1989), 23. 

11 Vegetius, 2.7: librarii ab eo (scil. appellati) quod in liberos referant rationes ad milites pertinentes. 
Cf. Speidel (1996), 57-64; Stauner (2004), 132-8. 

112 They are generally thought to have taught reading and writing. Cf. Wesch-Klein (1998), 40, 
95-6; Stauner (2004), 134-6, both with further bibliography. 

™3 Dietz (1985). 

14 Rejected by van den Hout (1999), 75. Not discussed by Phang (2007) or Haynes (2013). 
Accepted, however, by Wesch-Klein (1998), 40, 95-6; Stauner (2004), 134-5, n. 454, and Clauss 
(1999), 66, 100. Cf. Birley (2009), 14. 

!5 CIL III 14126,1 (Alexandria, Aegyptus); CIL VIII 18086 c 8 (Lambaesis, Numidia). 

116 PHamb. 66 = RMR 89, 3,7 (216 CE): -] . ollioneco. [-, which Fink proposed not to read as [—] . 
pollione coh(ortis) (F. Gilliam) but as a reference to the consul Claudius Aelius Pollio: [—] . Pollione 
co(n)s(ulibus) [—] (cf. RMR, p. 359). 
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number of soldiers with advanced levels of Latinity and literacy to be sufficient in 
order to enable an entire unit to function to the required standards. It therefore 
seems very unlikely that recruits and soldiers of the legions and auxilia (not to 
mention any of the irregular or allied units) would have been forced to attend 
compulsory Latin classes taught and organized by specifically appointed under- 
officers. It is far more likely that those who sought to improve their Latin skills 
during their military service would have found competent instructors among 
their fellow soldiers. 

Let us now turn to the small amount of direct evidence that is available to show 
that some teaching of Latin and literacy went on in Roman military forts. Writing 
exercises have been found at many Roman military sites, including, for instance, 
the Roman fort at Qasr Ibrim in Nubia and dating from as early as the 20s BCE." 
In particular, quotes from Virgil's works found in various Roman military forts 
were surely all produced as writing exercises.'? The find-spots of such Virgilian 
tablets in Vindolanda seem to show that, although in some cases the pupil may 
have been the prefect's child and the teacher a member of the prefect's household, 
others, found in a barrack-block, rather suggest the writers were ordinary sol- 
diers.™™? Such finds reflect the apparently regular existence of groups or certain 
individuals in Roman military forts that entertained literary ambitions. Of course, 
these included, above all, the commanders. Yet, remarkably, literary ambitions were 
not even beyond all ordinary soldiers and officers of the Roman army, as shown, 
for instance, by the poems quite a few of them inscribed onto their tombstones. ^? 
Reports of puns, quotations from, and allusions to, classical literature by soldiers 
and officers suggest that at least some of them prided themselves in having access 
to such traditional playgrounds of the Roman elite.'?' The erudition of unit com- 
manders may, in many cases, have impressed lower-ranking officers and even 
some of the rank and file. For learning Latin was the first step on the pathway to 
Roman power and culture. 

Yet, the epigraphic and papyrological evidence does not necessarily shed light 
onto an individual's degree of education. Soldiers and officers may have reused 
parts of existing poems for their gravestones, as instanced by early third-century 
inscriptions of equites singulares Augusti in Rome, and correct spellings by sol- 
diers in the administrative offices of their units may simply have been the result of 


"7 Derda and Eajtar (2013). 

18 For fragments of Virgil's works found in Roman military contexts, see the material collected in 
Scappaticcio (2009; 2013); Bowman, Thomas, and Tomlin (2010), 191-6. 

1° Birley (2009), 13-14. See also Bowman (1994a), 91-2. Writing exercises from Vindolanda 
include: Tab. Vindol. 118, 119, 120, 155, 308, 452, 855. From London, see Tab. Lond. Bloomberg 78. 

120 See, e.g., ILS 2028, 2205, 2238, 2257, 2380, 2558, 2671, 2793, 2814, 2905, 9061, 9142, 2049 
(Greek). See also Rebuffat (1987); Adams (1999); Dietz (1999); Petzl (1999); Speidel (1994a), nos 596, 
760, 761; (2005). 

121 Thus, e.g., Suetonius, Tib. 42; Tac., Ann. 1.23; Dio 75.10.2-3; AE 1991, 1262. See, in general, 
Speidel (1996), 81; (2009), 532-5. 
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their following exemplars and/or very specific training, as revealed by individuals 
who constantly made mistakes when free speech was involved." Thus, for the 
evidence from Vindolanda, J. Adams concluded that ‘there is a markedly consist- 
ent use of correct spellings [...], which contrasts with the profusion of phonetic 
spellings found in other subliterary texts of much the same period (such as the 
Pompeian graffiti and the letters of Terentianus)’"?* In Adams opinion, the texts 
from Vindolanda are, therefore, suggestive of some sort of specific instruction 
given to the scribes.'?* If true, it is indeed most likely that senior scribes at this 
auxiliary fort instructed their junior fellow soldiers, but there is certainly nothing 
to suggest that they taught them Latin from scratch. 

The case of the auxiliary soldiers at the small North African desert fort of Bu 
Njem from the mid-third century provides further insight. For the short Latin 
texts written on ostraca by soldier-scribes of cohors VIII Fida equitata working in 
the administrative services at Bu Njem betray their authors to have been mostly 
North Africans who acquired Latin as a second language and who had not (or not 
yet) achieved fluent competence in that language. In fact, the ostraca from Bu 
Njem suggest that these military scribes were given exemplars to follow when 
they had to compose standard texts, and that they constantly made mistakes 
when free composition was required.'?? In another case, an ostracon from an out- 
post in Egypts Eastern Desert suggests that a Greek-speaking soldier with only a 
shaky grasp of Latin may have used a phrase book or glossary to translate 
mechanically from Greek to Latin." The use of such tools as exemplars and 
phrase books was, therefore, no doubt also common among soldiers in the West.'?" 

At any rate, Adams called the North African soldiers at Bu Njem who were 
struggling to get their Latin right ‘imperfect learners of Latin? No doubt, these 
soldiers spoke to each other in their own mother tongue and had a local accent 
when using Latin. However, it remains unclear who their Latin teachers may have 
been and whether they were indeed still in the process of learning. For what it is 
worth, one might note that none of the ostraca from Bu Njem contains passages 
from Virgil’s works, whereas quite a few tablets from Vindolanda do."? Moreover, 
the evidence both at Vindolanda and at Bu Njem fails to reveal distinct groups of 
military scribes at different levels of learning. Just as the beginners appear to be 
largely absent from Vindolanda, so the particularly advanced students of Latin 
are missing from the soldier-scribes at Bu Njem. Had there been constant lin- 
guistic training of new recruits, one might expect to find all levels of learning 


122 Poems: Speidel (1994), nos 596. 760, 761. See Adams (1999), 118-19, 129-30, for a discussion 
of the poems and the suggested use of exemplars and special training. 

123 Adams (20032), 530. 124 Adams (20032), 350-1, 359. 

125 Adams (1994), 96, 103; (2003a), 236. 

126 Thus Bülow-Jacobsen (2012), 352-6, on O.Did. 417. See also Stauner (2016), 805-8. 

127 Thus also Adams (1999), 118. For a Latin-Greek glossary of military terminology from the 
fourth century, see P.Strasb. Inv. G 1173 and see Dickey (2016), 124-5. 

128 Adams (2003a), 236. 129 Scappaticcio (2009). 
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reflected in the written evidence at both sites. This, however, does not appear to 
be the case.?? 

Of course, we must accept the possibility that our evidence is simply inad- 
equate and largely incapable of answering such questions. More finds from Bu 
Njem, for instance, may change the impression we gain from the 146 ostraca hith- 
erto published from this desert fort.'?^' New finds from other military sites are 
also very likely to change the way we think about Latin in the Roman army. 
Perhaps, then, we may not yet have the means to get far beyond speculation in 
such matters. Nevertheless, one cannot help wondering whether the case of 
Vindolanda or that of Bu Njem was more typical of the linguistic situation in the 
auxilia of the Roman army. Evidently, the two cases are around 150 years apart. 
Should we accept, therefore, that the general knowledge of Latin in the army (and 
in provincial society) markedly deteriorated over this period??? Or were the dif- 
ferent levels of Latinity a result of differences in geographical and cultural con- 
texts, rather than a result of change over time? Cutus' writings appear to favour 
the difference in cultural context as the likelier solution, for they, and the third- 
century evidence of the Bu Njem ostraca, match Tacitus expression horridus 
sermo and his account of the Vitellian soldiers, whereas the advanced levels of 
Latin we find in the Vindolanda tablets may, perhaps, have in part been influ- 
enced by the Batavians close ties with Rome and the Julio-Claudian emperors 
(and again with Trajan and his successors). Yet, it is perhaps equally possible, or 
maybe even likely, that units with different levels of Latinity coexisted at all times 
within all branches of the army. If true, the opportunities for recruits and soldiers 
to improve their Latin skills within their own unit might have been determined 
by the linguistic competences found with the members of their administrative 
staff (assuming their linguistic knowledge was the most advanced among the 
common soldiers). Mobility and outpost assignments may have provided add- 
itional opportunities to improve one's Latin, particularly if the relevant linguistic 
surrounding was favourable to such an endeavour. Centurions appointed from 
the rank and file, in particular, may have improved their Latin on such occasions. 


6 Was the Roman Army a Major Vector of Linguistic Change? 
The evidence to hand shows both that there was a minimum of Latin each soldier 


in the Roman army had to know and that some instruction and learning of basic 
and advanced Latin (and literacy) took place in the army. However, there is 


130 Cf. however, the possibility that cohors VIII Fida was a recent creation; see above at n. 64. 
131 Marichal (1992). 132 Thus, e.g., Galsterer (1999), 42. 
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nothing to suggest that this was done within an official and compulsory framework 
organized by the army, or by any specific rank or function within it, or for all 
non-Latin speaking recruits and soldiers. Most recruits either already had at least 
a basic knowledge of Latin when they were enlisted or acquired it voluntarily 
from their fellow soldiers soon after joining the army. The hope for promotion to 
higher ranks or the appointment to one of the sought-after missions away from 
the base camp were no doubt strong incentives for the more ambitious soldiers to 
improve their Latin skills. Yet, as shown by the evidence from the East, it was not 
the aim of such learning and instruction to establish a certain universal standard 
of Latinity among all soldiers, or to enforce the use of Latin in all circumstances 
in the army or as everyone’ language of daily use.'?? Nor was a high percentage of 
soldiers with advanced Latin skills necessary for a Roman auxiliary unit to 
function. 

Latin was obviously useful as a lingua franca for soldiers to communicate with 
fellow soldiers of different mother tongues and as a tool to communicate with 
individuals from beyond the military community, with whom they had economic, 
personal, or other ties. Thus, service in the army, the auxilia in particular, as well 
as marriage, trade, business, or friendship between locals or foreigners and 
Roman soldiers, will no doubt have contributed to the spreading of Latin used as 
a lingua franca in the West. But, as useful as it may have been in the army to 
know Latin and to improve one’s linguistic skills and literacy, the same was not 
necessarily true for all soldiers after their honourable discharge. For those who 
returned to their former homes—as, for instance, so many Thracian soldiers 
did—not many a future occasion may have arisen to use their knowledge of Latin 
in their everyday lives. Such veterans would therefore have contributed little to 
the spreading of Latin.*** 

Others, however, settled near their former units or in another community in 
which Latin was the local language or the commonly used lingua franca. Such 
veterans, legionary and auxiliary, would have continued to speak Latin in their 
daily lives and thereby contributed to growing Latin-speaking communities in 
the provinces, which in turn may have encouraged others to learn Latin in order 
to improve communication, trade, and personal relationships. Nevertheless, only 
a single legionary veteran is currently known to have used his linguistic skills to 
teach Latin after his discharge. 

Of the greatest significance, however, was the tiny percentage of active soldiers 
and discharged veterans compared to the Empire’s overall population. It was by 
far the single most important limiting factor for the spread of Latin by the 


133 Adams (2003a), 601-2, 617-23. 134 Cf above at n. 11. 
15 eg. RIU 185 (Scarbantia). Cf. Harris (2014), 293. For the grandson of a veteran teaching Latin, 
see Gesta apud Zenophilum 1 (CSEL 26: 185). 
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members of the Roman army during the first three centuries CE. On the whole, 
therefore, and despite military service having been a particularly favourable 
environment for learning at least basic Latin, and as much as a probably not 
insignificant number of soldiers in the West may even have acquired advanced 
levels of Latinity and literacy, the Roman army does not emerge as a major agent 
in the spread of Latin in the western provinces.'? 


136 However, the army role in providing security and economically favourable conditions for the 
growth of major urban centres in the provincial hinterland will, by a secondary effect, have attracted 
emigrants from both Italy and other Latin- and non-Latin-speaking parts of the Empire and encour- 
aged local populations to adopt Roman urban lifestyles, including, according to Tacitus, the Latin 
language. See Tac., Agr. 21 for Britannia and Tac., Hist. 4.65.5 for Lower Germany. Cf. also Tac., Hist. 
2.80.5 for Syria. 
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The Role of Education in the Latinization 
of the Roman West 


Catherine Wolff 


1 Introduction 


MaXora ô €tÀev avtTous TA TOV malðwv TOUS yap evyeveoTatous amo 
TOY éÜvdw ouvayaywv eis "Dokav row weyadAny, didacKdAous émiorýoas 
‘PAAnucady te kai "Poouaikóv pabyudatwr, épyw uev eEwunpevoarto, 
Aoyw ô ézraióevev, ws avdpacu yevopevots molreias TE peTadwowv kat 
äpxs. où dé rarépes HOovTo avuaorÂs, Tovs Tatdas év TEpLTOpPUpoLs 
ópðvTes udda Koopiws qovrávras cis TA ÕDackadeTa, Kal TOV XepTOpiov 
dép avTav mobos TeÀotvra, kat roldkis àaTrodelÉELs AauBävovra, 
Kal yépa rots ü£(ows véuovra, Kal TA Ypvoû mepiðépara DwpoUmEvor à 
‘Pwpator BovAAas kaAotcw. Plutarch, Sertorius 14.2-3! 

But most of all were they captivated by what he [Sertorius] did with 
their boys. Those of the highest birth, namely, he collected together 
from the various peoples, at Osca, a large city, and set over them 
teachers of Greek and Roman learning; thus in reality he made 
hostages of them, while ostensibly he was educating them, with the 
assurance that when they became men he would give them a share in 
administration and authority. So the fathers were wonderfully pleased 
to see their sons, in purple-bordered togas, very decorously going to 
their schools, and Sertorius paying their fees for them, holding 
frequent examinations, distributing prizes to the deserving, and 
presenting them with the golden necklaces which the Romans call 
‘bullae. (trans. Perrin, LCL) 


This passage of Plutarch concerning the activities of Sertorius in Hispania 
reminds us of the measures taken by Agricola in Britain about one century later, 
in 79 CE: 


I would like to thank the editor for her translations and comments on this chapter. All mistakes 
remain my own. 


1 Spann (1987), 147, 167-8; Stanley (1991), 306, 317; Konrad (1994), 143-4. 
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iam uero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia Britannorum 
studiis Gallorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, 
eloquentiam concupiscerent. (Tacitus, Agricola 21.2) 


Moreover, he began to train the sons of the chieftains in a liberal education, and 
to give a preference to the innate talents of the Briton rather than the acquired 
ones of the Gaul. As a result, the nation that used to reject the Latin language 
began to aspire to its eloquence. 


Tacitus adds further details: using public subventions and also encouragements 
and castigation, Agricola encouraged the Britons to erect temples, fora, houses, so 
they would become accustomed to peace and quiet and otium and be deterred 
from war.” Yet the two contexts are quite different, particularly in their aims: 
in the first case it is about Sertorius being able to exert pressure on the Hispanic 
elite to continue to fight with him against Rome, whereas in the second 
Agricola aims to deter the local elite from resistance and war against Rome. 
One of their common points, in addition to the fact that it is the children of 
the elite who are targeted, is that education is the focus. The question then 
arises whether education in fact played an important part in the Latinization 
of the Roman West. Education is often deemed essential for language spread 
and maintenance of languages and has been a key part of the implementation 
of language policies and research across the world.’ In trying to answer the 
question whether education was key to the linguistic change in the Roman 
West, we must look both at, and beyond, the literary sources and also at different 
social groups. Given the lack of widespread, systematic state education, what 
role did those in power have in educating the provincials? On the surface it 
appears from our sources that Sertorius and Agricola provided teachers who 
were able to give the desired education: how common were such teachers in 
the western provinces? And, if they were not, how were different sectors of 
society learning Latin? 


2 The Role of the State 


According to Tacitus, the British elite just mentioned rejected lingua Romana 
until Agricola made them change their mind without using compulsion. The 
implication of this section is that, in adopting the language of the conqueror, they 
recognize their defeat and will also adopt, sooner or later, to a certain degree, the 
culture of the rulers. Strabo clearly states the link that is often made in antiquity 


? Tacitus, Agricola 21.1. See Woolf (1998), 69-72, for analysis of this passage. 
? Tollefson (2013); Erfurt and Hélot (2016); Klinkenberg (2016); Negga, Chan, and Szirmai (2017). 
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between language and lifestyle: Of pévrou Toupômravoi (...) reléws eis Tov 
"Pouatov uerapéBAgvrat rpómov, oU0é ris SiaAr€KTOU THS operépas ETL ueuyvmuévor 
(Strabo 3.2.15) “The Turdetanians, however [...] completely converted to the 
Roman mode of life, not even remembering their own language any more.* But 
the Roman authorities, it seems, did not exert pressure on the Turdetanians to 
change their language. Rather, they appear to have willingly adopted Latin, increas- 
ingly the language of power and of communication around the Mediterranean 
basin. In another part of the Iberian Peninsula, the disappearance of the Iberian 
language in the first century CE seems to have gone hand in hand with a change in 
onomastics: Iberian names disappeared in favour of Latin names, at the same 
time that spoken Iberian declined.? In that case, too, change seems to have 
happened without any linguistic intervention on the part of the Roman authorities, 
at least as far as we can tell. 

Scholars generally agree that the Roman authorities did not pursue a systematic 
linguistic policy across the provinces. But, at least if we can believe the literary 
sources, they did sometimes, and in some places, get involved with education. It 
seems that this was less common in the Republican period, but more so from the 
end of that period and during the imperial one, particularly from the Flavians 
onwards. Antoninus Pius organized the exemptions of tutelage, guardianship, and 
other civic duties that were granted to grammarians, sophists, rhetors, and doctors." 
During the third century cz, Ulpian specified: 


qui pueros primas litteras docent, immunitatem a ciuilibus muneribus non habent: 
sed ne cui eorum id quod supra uires sit indicatur, ad praesidis religionem pertinet, 
siue in ciuitatibus siue in uicis primas litteras magistri doceant. (Ulpian, Digest 
50.5.2.8) 


Those who teach the rudiments to children must not be exempted from civil 
duties. However, it is the duty of the governor to make sure that none of them, 
whether they teach the rudiments in a city or in a uicus, is entrusted with too 
heavy a duty. 


^ Trans. H. L. Jones, LCL. See Beltrán (2011), 41-2, and in this volume. Also according to Strabo 
4.1.12, the phenomenon is the same for the Cavari: ‘Enuxpatet 8€ rò àv Kaovápov dvopa, kai mävras 
ouTws Ton Tpocayopevouct TOUS Ta)Ty BapBapous, ovde BapBápovs ert ovras, aa HETAKEULÉVOUS TÔ 
méov eis TOV TOV Pœpaiwv TÜTOV Kal TÀ yrwtrn Kal TOUS Biois, Twas d€ kai TÌ molreia "Ihe name of 
the Cavari prevails, and people are already calling by that name all the barbarians in that part of the 
country— no, they are no longer barbarians, but are, for the most part, transformed to the type of the 
Romans, both in their speech and in their modes of living, and some of them in their civic life as well' 
(trans. H. L. Jones, LCL). Herman (1983), 1046; Ferrer i Jané (2021), 67-94, for the language and 
writing of the Turdetanians. 

> Albertos Firmat (1983), 875-8; Beltrán (2011), 23; Moncunill (2017), 11. 

5 Mullen (20233); see also Mullen, this volume. 7 Digest 27.1.6.1-2; 27.1.6.8. 
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Yet these were general provisions, which concerned above all the teaching of the 
artes liberales; learning how to read, to write, and to calculate was not among the 
preoccupations of the Roman authorities; quite the opposite we could say, since 
the ludi magistri (school teachers of younger children) did not benefit from the 
exemptions. Scholars always put forward the examples of Sertorius and Agricola 
as evidence for the involvement of the powerful in education, but they can give 
only these two, and education of the children was not the most important thing 
for Sertorius. The essential aim, for him, was to be able to bring together into the 
same place the children of the Hispanic elite, in order to control their parents, if 
necessary. For Britannia, Tacitus describes that Agricola gave the impetus and 
then the British elite continued the movement, so that, we are led to assume, the 
Roman state no longer had to interfere. 

Interventions could, however, come from cities. Pliny mentioned this with 
regard to how instructors were chosen: he denounced the favouritism that took 
place when the cities hired them.? He was thinking of Italian cities, but the same 
might well have been the case in provincial cities—for example, Tritium Megallum, 
in Tarraconensis, which hired a grammaticus Latinus and paid fees, a case to 
which we shall return.? It is important to note that this role provided Latin 
teaching for pupils who had already covered the basics, unlike a ludi magister 
(a teacher of the very young). 

The teaching of the rudiments, instead, is what we are dealing with in Vipasca, 
in the mining district of Aljustrel (see Houten and Wilson, this volume). An 
extract of the lex Metalli Vipascensis shows that the procurator freed the ludi 
magistri from munera ciuilia (civil duties).'? So here, at the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century CE, there is an intervention by the authorities to 
attract, not a grammaticus, but a teacher in charge of teaching the three Rs, and 
possibly a little more, to the children whose parents very likely worked in the 
mines. It is the only known example. Normally teaching children reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic was the parents' responsibility. In Vipasca, the authorities 
took their place, either because the parents had asked for that, or because the 
authorities considered that they needed people who could read, write, and count. 
It seems that there were no (or not enough) ludi magistri in Vipasca compared to 
the number the authorities deemed necessary. 


* Pliny the Younger, Letters 4.13.6. Marrou (1948), 114-15. 

? CIL II 2892 = AE 1987, 617. The date of the inscription is the end of the first century CE or the 
beginning of the second. Agusta Boularot (1994), 681-2. 

1° CIL II 5181 1/57: ludi magistri. ludi magistros a pro(curatore) metallorum immunes es[se placet]. 
Flach (1979), 407-13, 428-40; Domergue (1983), 56, 98-9, 180: the ludi magistri were freed from 
every tax touching the exercise of their profession; d'Encarnacáo (1984), 204-11, 788; Todisco (2013), 
296. See above for the text of Ulpian leaving out of the exemption of civil duties those who teach the 
rudiments to children. 
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It is clear that educative structures existed before the arrival of the Romans in the 
East, but the western situation is much less clear.’* Teaching in non-Mediterranean 
Gaul before the mid-first century BCE conquest appears to have been essentially 
oral, and Caesar claims the teachers were druids (writing in Gaulish arrives here 
essentially in the Caesarian period).’? British leaders had Latin words inscribed 
on their coins in the late Iron Age, and a few in Britain surely adopted at least 
some Latin before the Roman conquest in the mid-first century cE.’* But it is 
unclear how they learnt it. The answer may have been through the hostage 
princes, who were formally educated in Rome,'* or rather, and this hypothesis is 
perhaps preferable, learning may have happened via people from the continent, 
in particular traders, interpreters, businessmen, and perhaps displaced migrants 
(for example, arriving from Gaul during the Caesarian conquest), who frequented 
or set up home in (especially southern) Britain and who already spoke Latin, 
either as a mother tongue or as an adopted language (see Cooley, this volume).? 
It is unlikely that there were any centres of Latin education in the pre-Roman 
non-Mediterranean provinces. 

In the Mediterranean provinces, the Iberians, for example, still wrote in their 
own language in the first century CE, though less commonly. Latin is increasingly 
important, and we find epichoric inscriptions demonstrating the influence of 
Latin epigraphic forms, but nonetheless the local vernacular languages dominate 
in the written culture until the Augustan period.'® Where did they learn to write 
and to read? Did the educative structures for languages of the Iberian Peninsula, 
which were written, if they existed, make easier the teaching of Latin? Direct evi- 
dence to try to answer these questions is frustratingly absent. In the southern part 
of Gaul, in the last centuries BCE, the Gaulish-speaking communities wrote their 
language using Greek letters, producing primarily graffiti on ceramic, coin 
legends, and stone inscriptions." A Greek alphabet was found in Lattes (near 
Montpellier) with the unusual Greek word «va€ written at the end.'? It was one of 
the words used in writing exercises. Did the writer belong to a Greek family eager 


™ We do not take into account campus, educative structures but reserved for sport education. For a 
focus on campus, see Borlenghi (2011). 

12 Caesar, De bello Gallico 6.13-14. 

75 Haverfield (1912), 24; Williams (2007), 10; Adams (2007), 577-8; Mullen (2016), 575-6, for 
coins with Celtic names and Celtic-language endings. 

™ Caesar, De bello Gallico 5.20.4, 5.22-3; Cicero, Letters to Atticus 4.18.5; Strabo 4.5.3; Suetonius, 
Caesar 25.2; Plutarch, Caesar 23.3; Dio, 40.3.2. For hostages taken by Caesar during his campaign in 
Britain in 54 BCE, see Allen (2006), 113-17. 

15 Williams (2007), 10; Mullen (2016), 575. 

16 Curchin (2004), 214; Moncunill (2017), 10-11; (2021), 179-81. 

17 Bats (2004), 7-20; Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2018), 25-9; (2020), 755-6, 766, 772, 777. 

18 Bats (2004), 17. 
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to learn Greek, or to a Gaulish-speaking family using Gallo-Greek in order to 
write, or even a non-Greek/Gaulish speaker seeking to learn Greek to engage 
with trading activities? Did this writing exercise belong to a school or was it the 
result of more ad hoc, perhaps ‘on-the-job’ learning? Sadly, the answers to these 
questions can probably never be answered confidently, but it is clear that, in parts 
of the West with close contacts with Mediterranean cultures, a certain amount of 
education, broadly conceived, must have occurred for the epigraphy to have 
existed, but we have no more than tiny clues as to its possible nature. 

As far as the period after the conquest is concerned, if what Aelius Aristides 
(for the East) and Juvenal (for the West probably) said is to be trusted, people 
found schools everywhere, and Juvenal specified that the education delivered was 
both Greek and Latin.'? However, the assertions of Aelius Aristides and Juvenal 
are generalizations and no doubt exaggerations. Of course, the situation was not 
the same across different provinces, within the same provinces, or across time 
periods. However, it is very difficult to be precise about the realities, because the 
sources, whether they are literary, epigraphic, or archaeological, are inadequate, 
and chance finds can give false impressions. The mention of an educator in a city 
does not mean there was a long-lasting school in that place: he might have been 
there only temporarily, and, if a school existed, it may not have survived his 
departure. So one can have only a very approximate idea about the reality and 
spread of educative structures in the western provinces. The individuals who were 
fed by parents in return for teaching their children privately are also a part of this 
educative picture, but it is perhaps even harder to get a sense of their distribution 
across the provinces. 

For Hispania, Strabo states that the grammarian Asclepiades of Myrlaea, who 
taught in Greek, operated in the first century BCE among the Turdetanians, but 
we do not know whether he gave private lectures or had a school?" The 
Turdetanians, Strabo also wrote, had a very old literature (history, poems, laws).?' 
There were already schools, at least of grammar, in Cordoba (central southern 
Spain) in the second half of the first century BCE. Seneca the Elder and his friend 
Marcus Porcius Latro started their education there.?? The first spoke with warmth 
of Clodius Turrinus, who taught rhetoric in Cordoba.?? These schools expanded 
during the imperial period in Baetica: teachers, orators, rhetors, and poets came 
from this province, the aforementioned Seneca the Elder and his circle, Martial, 


!? Aelius Aristides, To Rome 97: IIdvra 8é ueoTà yupvaciwv, Kpnvav, mpomvAa(ov, veóv, 
ņnuiovpyiðv, 9i8ackáAov ‘Everything is full of gymnasia, fountains, gateways, temples, workshops, 
schools’; Juvenal, 15. 110: nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas ‘Now the whole world has 
its Greek and its Roman Athens: Fronto, Epistulae fr. 6, used almost the same expression about Reims: 
illae uestrae Athenae. Harris (1983), 96-102; (1989), 240, 243. 

°° Strabo 3.4.3. Stanley (1991), 317. ?! Strabo 3.1.6. 

?? Seneca the Elder, Controversiae 1, pr., 2. Sagredo San Eustaquio and Crespo Ortiz de Zarate 
(1975), 121. 

2 Controversiae 10, pr., 14-16. 
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and Quintilian the most famous.”* The man described as litteris pereruditus who 
debates with Florus, a poet who was exiled to Tarragona after being defeated by 
Domitian in the poetry contest of the Capitoline games, is precisely from 
Baetica.’ Florus became a grammaticus in Tarragona and defended the worth of 
his profession.” The inscriptions confirm that in Baetica,” as in Tarraconensis,”® 
and in areas near the eastern and southern coasts, children could learn the basics 
and a certain amount of grammar (Fig. 8.1).? There were some rhetors, but, for 
those who could, it was deemed best to go to Rome to complete one's education.?? 
The situation was not the same in Lusitania, which seems, like other hinterland 
zones, less well equipped with educators?! But it was not after all an educative 
desert: there was a rhetor at Olisipo,? and we have seen that the procurator 
wished to attract at least one ludi magister at Vipasca.? However, these examples 
are isolated, and they are not enough for us to imagine a network of schooling in 
Lusitania.** On the contrary, it seems that in Vipasca, as indeed in Tritium 
Megallum, one had to promise either decent fees or exemptions to attract 
teachers, who otherwise would not come.?? The salary given by Tritium Megallum 
to its grammaticus Latinus, L. Memmius Probus, is debated: he received either 
1,100 sesterces or 1,100 denarii—that is, 4,400 sesterces.*° The first would be 
just a little less than that for a scriba, the highest post among the lower-status 
employees of magistrates (apparitores) at Vrso during the first century BCE: 1,200 
sesterces.? It is impossible to decide: the inscription is lost, and we are missing 
comparanda from the second century cE. All we can say is that the local author- 
ities considered it important to mention on the epitaph how much they had 
paid him. 


?* Sagredo San Eustaquio and Crespo Ortiz de Zarate (1975), 121-9, for the references to the world 
of education in Hispania; Sagredo San Eustaquio and Crespo Ortiz de Zarate (1976), 53-63; Stanley 
(1991), 301-3; da Silva Fernandes (2000), 197-220; Alonso Alonso (2015), 285-310, for updates. 

25 Florus, Vergilius orator an poeta? 1. Verweij (2015), 83-7 (86 for the historicity of the biography 
of Florus). 

°° Florus, Vergilius orator an poeta? 3.2 and 5-8. 

?7 2 paedagogi, 1 praeceptor, 1 grammaticus, and 1 rhetor (Abdera, Astigi, Cordoba, and Gades), 1 
lawyer and 1 agrimensor. 

?* | paedagogus and 4 grammatici (Celsa, Asturica Augusta, Saguntum, Tarraco, and Tritium 
Megallum), 3 lawyers, 2 studiosi artis, and 1 eruditus studiis liberalibus. 

?? Stanley (1991), 315; Agusta Boularot (1994), 681-3, for the grammatici in Hispania. Kaster 
(1983), 323-46, notes that there is not always a neat separation between the teaching by the ludi 
magister and by the grammaticus: the former could begin teaching the principles of grammar just as 
the latter could teach the rudiments. 

?? Sagredo San Eustaquio and Crespo Ortiz de Zarate (1975), 132-3; (1976), 70. 

?! Stanley (1991), 305-6. 

?? 1 magister, 1 ludi magister, and 1 orator (Emerita Augusta, Vipasca, and Olisipo), 1 architect. 
Stanley (1991), 314, 319. 

33 CIL II 5181 1/57 (see n. 10). ?* Stanley (1991), 307-9. Contra Marrou (1948), 100, 102. 

?* Stanley (1991), 307-9. 

?* Espinosa (1987; 1998); Fear (1995), 62-5; Alonso Alonso (2015), 298-300. 

7 CIL IL5 1022 (paragraph 62). 
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Figure 8.1 Map of epigraphic evidence for education in Hispania, first to third centuries cE. (© F. Delrieux, with kind 
permission; data from Sagredo San Eustaquio and Crespo Ortiz de Zarate 1975, 132, and Alonso 2015, 307.) 
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Literary, epigraphic, iconographic, and archaeological sources witness the 
existence of both schools and students in Gallia Narbonensis and the Tres Galliae. 
Suetonius declares that, during the first century BCE: 


nam in prouincias quoque grammatica penetrauerat, ac nonnulli de notissimis doc- 
toribus peregre docuerunt, maxime in Gallia Togata. (Suetonius, De Grammaticis 3.6) 


Grammar had also entered into the provinces, and some of the most famous 
grammarians taught abroad, especially in Gallia Togata.?? 


Such comments are again too general to be of much use. When our sources alert 
us to specific grammatici, rhetores, or students, these are usually simply men- 
tioned by name, and it is difficult to reconstruct, for example, the careers of 
teachers. The reliefs that are not accompanied by texts are sometimes difficult to 
interpret, as we shall see. In short, the sources tend to give us brief glimpses and 
scattered data, which do not let us re-create even a hazy picture of education in 
Gaul across the centuries of Roman rule. 

Beginning in Narbonensis, these sources allow us to imagine Marseilles as an 
important centre of education, particularly at the beginning of the Empire, and, if 
we can believe Strabo,?? it specialized in the teaching of the Greek language, even 
if we also hear of a grammaticus Latinus.^ It seems to have rivalled Athens in 
attracting famous pupils, Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus, and L. Antonius, 
the grandson of Mark Antony," and several well-known teachers." There was 
surely in Arles at the end of the first century CE at least one school in which 
Favorinus could have been trained, even if he completed his education else- 
where.** And, in the capital of Narbonensis, a third-century cE relief found in 
Narbo Martius depicts a school scene: one sees the door and two windows as well 
as traces of figures, the teachers (or the teacher and his assistant) between the 


?* Dallies (2013), 245-63, 381-4. 

°° Strabo 4.1.5: ônlot dé rà kabeornkóra vvvé- grávres yàp oi xapíevres mpós TO Aéyew rpémovra kai 
puocopeir, wool 1 mous pukpôv pèv TpÔTEpor rois BapBapots avetro TOÔEUTH pLov, Kal piréAdnvas 
Kkateokevale TOUS l'aÀáras DOTE kal Tà ovupBodaa EMmviori ypáqew, ev be TO Ta póvrt Kal TOUS 
yvopuuoTáTovs Pwpaiwv TETELKEV, AVTU ThS eis Adjvas amodnutas éketae poirâv, propabets OvTas 
‘Their present state of life makes this clear; for all the men of culture turn to the art of speaking and 
the study of philosophy; so that the city, although a short time ago it was given over as merely a 
training-school for the barbarians and was schooling the Galatae to be fond enough of the Greeks to 
write even their contracts in Greek, at the present time has attracted also the most notable of the 
Romans, if eager for knowledge, to go to school there instead of making their foreign sojourn at 
Athens (trans. H. L. Jones, LCL). Dallies (2013), 381-3, 390-1; Gros (2008), 134-5; Mullen (2013a), 
111, 267-8. 

^" Athenades, son of Dioskouris, grammatikos romaikos, a Greek but a Latin grammarian (CIL XIV 
2434=SIG 1253=Syll.?, 903=IG XIV, 2434). 

^! Tacitus, Agricola 4.4; Annals 4.44. 

42 Volcacius Moschus, born in Pergamum and disciple of Apollodorus of Pergamum, condemned 
to exile because of poisoning (Seneca the Elder, Controversiae 2.5.13; Tacitus, Annals 4.43); Agroitas 
(Controversiae 2.6.12). 

+ Kaimio (1979), 245; Barigazzi (1993), 559-60. 
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windows.** Young figures, seated on benches, are represented in the foreground, 
facing backwards on the left, facing forwards on the right. A child is also at the 
door, raising his right hand. There is another child in front of him. The two 
teachers (or a teacher and his assistant) represented are perhaps worthy of praise, 
because they are educated and are teaching several pupils of different ages.“ This 
relief, like the one from Neumagen, which will be discussed below, may even have 
advertising functions, aiming to promote teachers and their schools.“ Indeed, 
there is evidence of teachers travelling to take on work. Two orators, brothers 
from Cilicia, went to Béziers to give lectures in Greek and perhaps to teach 
rhetoric." It means that there was an audience to listen to them and students to 
take their courses. 

On the western coast of Gaul, Bordeaux is famous, thanks to Ausonius, who 
evokes in his works not the schools of his home but the grammatici and rhetores 
of his, and earlier, generations.“ It is a city that seems to have gained significance 
from the second half of the third century CE and in which education appeared to 
have been reserved for the elite.*? We know of only one grammarian in another 
city in Aquitania: one inscription informs us about a grammaticus, Blaesianus, in 
Limoges between the middle of the second century and the beginning of the 
third cz.*° 

The schools of Lyon are not well known. Literary and epigraphic sources allow 
us only to guess of their existence at certain periods. Caligula organized a compe- 
tition of Greek and Latin eloquence at Lyon, which implies the existence of 
trained competitors and therefore presumably a school of rhetoric.* About a cen- 
tury later, an inscription dated to 143 CE mentions a certain Quintus Acceptius 
Venustus, who died at 11 years old in Lyon, having already devoted himself with 
success to studium liberalium litterarum ‘the study of the liberal arts. This implied 
either the existence of a grammarian school or the presence of a teacher who 
taught him at home.?? An epitaph from the end of the second century, or more 
likely the beginning of the third century CE, commemorates a 10-year-old child 
qui studi(i)s e/docatus est. As F. Bérard points out, the way in which his studies 
are mentioned is unusual, but the fact remains that the child studied, and in all 
likelihood in Lyon. Another major Roman city of Gallia Lugdunensis, Autun, is 


^* Espérandieu (1907), 619. ^5 Pailler (2004), 151-2. 

46 Pailler (2004), 152. 47 Puech (2002), 149-50; Delattre (2016), 60. 

#8 Coulon (1994), 125; Barraud and Maurin (1996), 35-6, 49-50; Kaster (1997), 100-6, 455-62, 
467-8; Heim (2006), 484-5; Sánchez Vendramini (2010), 47-58; Martin (2017), 210-13; John (2018), 
3, 65-6. 

+ Adams (2007), 243-4, for the differences in the fourth century cE between the Latin spoken in 
Aquitania, around Bordeaux, and that spoken in the countryside. 

°° CIL XIII 1393 = AE 1989, 520: Blaesianus Biturix was artis grammatices doctor morumque magis- 
ter 'he taught the art of grammar and was master of morals: Bérard (1998), 222; Agusta Boularot 
(1994), 688-9. 

51 Suetonius, Caligula 20. 5? CIT XIII 1910. Bérard (1998), 220, 222. 

53 Bérard (1998), 211-19. 
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famous for its schools; however, again, their history is difficult to establish. During 
the revolt of Sacrovir, in 21 CE, the children of the elite could learn liberales artes 
at Autun, so at least grammar and rhetoric.?* But yet again we do not know where 
they received this teaching. There is then a gap in our evidence before schools at 
Autun, the scholae Maenianae, are mentioned again at the end of the third cen- 
tury by Eumenius, professor of rhetoric, in his panegyric in 297/298 cz before the 
governor of Lugdunensis. Eumenius announced his intention to finance their 
reconstruction (they were destroyed during the sack of the city in the 270s) and 
insisted on the need for the emperors to revive and encourage the teaching of 
history and geography as well as rhetoric.” Eumenius mentions that the schools 
were in the centre of the city, underscoring their importance. But we do not know 
by whom they were constructed, nor what was instructed in them when they 
were opened. Rhetoric was subsequently taught at Autun: Eumenius informs us 
that his grandfather, a rhetorician, worked there, but after him the schools ceased 
to function.” Archaeology indicates that the building, if it has indeed been 
correctly identified as (part of) the Maenianae, was built at the beginning of the 
second century and extensively altered at the end of the third century or the 
beginning of the fourth century? Between 21 CE and their construction, we 
know nothing about education in Autun. And when we have information, it 
appears that this education is for the children of the elite. 

Apart from these two key cities, it is only chance discoveries, as at Rezé or Sens, 
that show us traces of education in Lugdunensis. In Rezé, in the Loire-Atlantique, 
we find a site involving two wells apparently associated with educational and 
ludic activities. One was in use during 50-150 CE and filled up between 150-200 
CE; it contained, among many other objects (nails, sherds of local pottery and 
sigillata, a bronze belt plate, fragments of two leather shoes, and so on), wooden 
game parts, one steel stylus, and eight wooden stylus tablets, of which three were 
complete. On the left part of one of the tablets there are nineteen lines of writing, 
including the words quando miles ego (line 14). The other well had been in use 
from 250 CE and was filled up in the first half of the fourth century CE; it con- 
tained, among a copious assemblage (various types of local and non-local pottery, 
fragments of shoes, and so on), two games, one tabella (writing tablet), and a 
bronze stylus.?? In all likelihood, the two wells served as a dumping ground. The 
locations of these two discoveries are close, and there is evidence of continuity of 
occupation for at least two centuries. The tablets found in the wells could have 
been used in a school, a hypothesis that is reinforced by the lines of writing that 


54 Tacitus, Annals 3.43.1. 

5 Eumenius, Oratio pro instaurandis scholis 9/4.5-11. Picard (1969), 15, 17, for the scholae 
Maenianae of Autun. Coulon (1994), 125; Kaster (1997), 116, 227; Le Bohec (2008), 84; La Bua (2010), 
301-2, 308-15; John (2018), 62-6. 

°° Eumenius, Oratio pro instaurandis scholis 9/4.17.2-4. 57 Labaune et al. (2013), 197-256. 

55 Pailler (2004), 152-3. Provost (1988), 45-6, 50. 
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Figure 8.2 Gravestone with a little boy with writing material. (© MAP/Académie/ 
CCJ (CNRS-AMU), reproduced with kind permission.) 


appear on one of the tablets. All these elements could make us imagine the exist- 
ence of a place there devoted permanently or at least intermittently to school 
activities in Ratiatum.? And there was surely, c.350 km east in Gaul, at Sens a 
school that the little boy depicted on a gravestone with writing material could 
have attended (Fig. 8.2).°° 

In Gallia Belgica, on an undated fragmentary stele from Arlon, there is an 
incomplete relief possibly representing a school scene: a character holding what 
looks like a stick and represented from the front (a schoolmaster?) and the head 
of a character shown from behind, right hand raised and possibly writing (his 
pupil?).5' Otherwise there is little evidence directly related to schooling in Belgica, 
apart from, unsurprisingly, that related to a major centre in the province, Trier, 
which became an imperial capital under the Tetrarchy from 297 ce. In this centre, 
several grammarians mentioned by Ausonius taught, and it is there that Gratian, 
for whom Ausonius was a private tutor, released an edict related to education on 


?? Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 1.3.8-12, recommends leaving time for small children to play. 
** CIL XIII 2966. Espérandieu (1911), 2796. 
?! Espérandieu (1913), 4103; http://lupa.at/32646 (accessed 31 November 2021). 
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23 May 376.** This edict specifies pay scales of grammarians and rhetors and 
'sheds light on the interplay between imperial and local authority in educational 
life, and mentions Greek professors.°* Gratian also stipulated that in the major 
centres of each diocese of northern Gaul there should be the best grammarians 
and rhetors of Greek and Latin (the rhetors receiving double the pay of their 
colleagues). Cities were concerned, therefore, with finding teachers and paying 
them with money from the imperial fiscus, indicating the key role that cities 
continued to play in the spread of education. But the edict implies, once again, 
that this is an education that is focused above all on the elite, since learning the 
basics is not covered. 

The literary evidence for the Germanies offers little for our theme. The sources 
merely give us brief glimpses over the first three centuries CE. If we are to trust 
Suetonius, during the reign of Caligula a group was kidnapped from a ludus 
litterarius,* perhaps located in Mainz. We do not know who these obsides were, 
but they were probably young. The Romans generally seem to have preferred the 
young, particularly princes, for their hostages: the figures vary, from between 10 
and 18 for the minimum age to between 30 and 45 for the maximum.?* If they 
were children of the elite, their education was probably quite different from the 
one offered by Sertorius and Agricola, and it does not appear that they were 
studying artes liberales. The ludus litterarius is generally thought to be the place in 
which the ludi magister teaches. Students begin at age of 6-7 and finish around 
11-12 years old, though there are numerous exceptions." The hostages con- 
cerned might therefore have been close to finishing their studies with the ludi 
magister and/or may have been starting their training in grammar, which was 
possible under a ludi magister. If that school really existed, it would be one of the 
rare mentions, with the school of Vipasca, of a school for the learning of the 
basics. Also in the Germanies, the schools of Cologne were far less famous than 
the schools of Trier, and there was no tradition of renowned schools of rhetoric 
and philosophy, though Cologne offers the gravestone of a rhetor Graecus, one 
Cali[dius] Zoi[lus].°* Fronto, tutor of Marcus Aurelius, seemed to believe, but it is 
not clear on what his knowledge was based, that there were indeed schools of 
rhetoric in the Germanies.?? The teaching of the professores mentioned on an 
inscription from late-second-century cz Auenticum was more elaborate than the 


9? CTh, 13.3.11. Kaster (1997), 107, 116-17, 458, 467-8. 5$ John (2018), 101-5. 

** Suetonius, Caligula 45.2: rursus obsides quosdam abductos e litterario ludo clamque praemissos, 
deserto repente conuiuio, cum equitatu insecutus ueluti profugos ac reprehensos in catenis reduxit 
‘Another time some hostages were taken from a primary school and secretly sent on ahead of him, 
when he suddenly left a banquet and pursued them with the cavalry as if they were runaways, caught 
them, and brought them back in fetters (trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL). 

55 Harris (1989), 243. °° Elbern (1990), 108; Ndiaye (1995), 157; Walker (2005), 35-42. 

67 Wolff (2015), 49-51. 

55 [Kóln? 437 = AE 2004, 976 (end of the first to beginning of the second century CE). 

9? Fronto, Ad amicos 1.7. 
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teaching of the grammatici and of the rhetores. They were, with the medici, part of 
a religious association dedicated to the worship of Apollo."? But their presence 
did not mean there was an official school: the elite could have received training in 
grammar and rhetoric elsewhere.” 

Perhaps the most famous iconographic evidence is the school scene depicted 
on a c.180 cz relief found in Noviomagus (Figs 8.3 and 8.4)."? This scene has 
generated several interpretations. It involves three people seated between pilasters 
ornamented with foliage, with a fourth standing to the right. For some, the 
bearded one, whose face is tilted slightly over his left shoulder, to the right, with 
his feet on a stand and raising his hand, seems to be the teacher; two pupils are 
seated on either side, with a uolumen (a scroll) in their hands, open for the one on 
the right and almost closed for the one on the left; a fourth person, standing, 
makes a gesture with his right hand: he is a latecomer who is being rebuked by the 
teacher."? For others, it may not be a schoolroom but rather a literature lecture 
given to the children of a rich businessman. In this case, one of the pupils has not 
yet unrolled his uolumen because he is waiting for his turn, the second one has 
begun his reading, and the third one scans the read verses, while the gesture of his 
right hand, 'ouverte les doigts écartés, rappelle celui des poétes en train de 
composer.”* For others, still, the central figure is a grammaticus rather than a ludi 
magister, because the children seem to be 12-15 years old, and the teacher raises 
his hand not to rebuke but to accompany his commentary of the text being 
studied. All the figures look up: this is a sign of 'intériorité and seriousness on the 
reliefs of this period.” In Pallier's view, the boy on the right is a ‘supplementary 
figure, not a latecomer, since he is carrying tablets, not a uolumen."? The relief 
indicates that the educated bearded figure teaches the improving of reading and 
writing, commentary, and perhaps declamation, and attracts numerous young 
pupils. It is a juxtaposition of images rather than a synchronic snapshot: the com- 
position is not realistic—it is emblematic." As with the relief of Narbo Martius, it 
could be designed for an advertising function.? L. Schwinden has drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the three children seem not to be the same age and are not 
dressed in the same way: the one on the right is undoubtedly younger, he is not 
holding a papyrus scroll, but a set of tablets, and his tunic is shorter and has 
different sleeves."? He simply waves to the other characters. The fact that they are 
wearing tunics, indoor attire, indicates that the teaching is being given in a house. 
It may therefore represent a private lesson given by a teacher to children who are 
not the same age and therefore not the same level of education.?? There was a 
teaching of the rudiments in the Germanies, at least for a part of the population, 


7° Bielman and Mudry (1995), 270-3. ^ Bielman and Mudry (1995), 260, 265-6. 
7? Espérandieu (1915), 5149. 73 Coulon (1994), 113. 7* Picard (1969), 16. 
75 Pailler (2004). 76 Pailler (2004). 77 Pailler (2004), 151. 


78 Pailler (2004), 152. See above for the relief from Narbo Martius. 
7? Schwinden (1992), 41-4. 89 Schwinden (1992), 44-5, 49. 
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Figure 8.3 The Neumagen monument with the ‘school scene. (€ MAP/Académie/ 
CCJ (CNRS-AMU), reproduced with kind permission.) 


and for a much smaller part the possibility of studying under the grammaticus 
and perhaps the rhetor.** But we cannot be more precise. 

From the frontier in Raetia, a brick from a hypocaust in Biriciana (Weißenburg) 
shows a clumsy alphabet, a writing exercise, and, if not the proof of the presence 


8! Linfert-Reich (19754), 68. 
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Figure 8.4 The Neumagen ‘school scene’ (Photograph by Carole Raddato, 
CC-BY-SA-2.0.) 


of a school where the rudiments were taught, at least the presence of someone 
learning to write.* It is impossible to know who the writer was, and the publication 
does not specify whether the brick was inscribed before or after firing and 
therefore whether the learning may have occurred among the brick makers.** As 
in Noricum, there was in this province a certain amount of literacy and even 
literary knowledge, as the graffiti, tablets, inkwells, and iconography show: at 
least some of the elite wanted to demonstrate they lived ‘in the Roman way..** 
However, knowledge of Latin was clearly not perfect, given the faults in the texts 
of the inscriptions. And it probably was not possible to learn rhetoric.*° 

In Britain, Agricolas policy of encouragement may have been effective for 
some sections of society and may have facilitated the spread of Latin: Juvenal 
alluded to a school of rhetoric whose teacher was from Gaul and in which the 
Britons were trained in order to become lawyers.*” He immediately adds, though, 
with apparent sarcasm: de conducendo loquitur iam rhetore Thyle "Thule is already 
talking about hiring a rhetorician: Writing tablets have been uncovered in the City of 
London on the site of Bloomberg headquarters that may bear evidence of writing 
practice (see also Cooley, this volume). WT78 with numerical symbols perhaps 
represents the exercises of an apprentice or a pupil. The tablet with an alphabet in 
capitals is perhaps a drill.” Two hundred stili (styluses) were discovered during the 
same excavations, but no direct evidence mentions a school or teachers.?? 

This rapid survey of some evidence for formal education in the West shows 
that we undoubtedly have proof of its existence, but it is not extensive and is dis- 
tributed unequally, in terms of both chronology and geography, and much has left 


3? Klein (1991), 61. 

55 On the other hand, the alphabet found in Carnuntum (CIL III 11453) must have been written 
by a soldier, given the mention of the legio XIV Gemina. Contra Klein (1991), 61. 

** Klein (1991), 65; Alféldy (1974), 133-4; Diez (2006), 72-3. 

55 Klein (1991), 61-4. 56 Klein (1991), 67. 

*?7 Juvenal 15.111: Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos ‘Eloquent Gaul has been teaching the 
lawyers of Britain' (trans. S. M. Braund, LCL). 

8§ Tomlin (2016). 5 WT79. °° Tomlin (2018b), 205. 
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no trace. There was formal Latin teaching in the West, which allowed a part of the 
population to learn it to various levels. The question then should be, since this is 
of importance for assessing the role education played in the Latinization of the 
West: who were the subjects of this education? 


4 Pupils and the Level of Education 


As we saw at the opening of the chapter, Plutarch and Tacitus agreed that the 
education offered by Sertorius in Hispania, and Agricola in Britain, was for the 
children of the elite. This does not seem to be the education referred to as ‘ele- 
mentary, the one that allows the learning of the rudiments, the prima elementa, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Plutarch wrote about 0ióáoxaAo: EAAnvixav re 
kai "Popaikóv palmuärev, and Tacitus used the Latin term liberales artes, which 
theoretically means the learning of grammar and rhetoric. In both cases the 
children to whom the education was offered probably already knew how to write, 
read, and count, perhaps even more than that, unless we reckon that the 
grammaticus began by teaching them the rudiments.?' If the children already 
knew these basics, in what language did they learn them? If we follow Plutarch 
and Tacitus, we might assume that the children learnt the basics in Latin and 
Greek in Hispania, and in Latin in Britain, otherwise they would not have been 
able to take the grammar lessons. Their parents belong to the elite, so the likelihood 
is high that they received this training at home. The alternative would be that they 
learnt to read, write, and count in the vernacular and that the grammaticus began 
by teaching them reading, writing, and arithmetic in Latin and/or Greek. Tacitus 
wrote that the result of this education was to convince the Britons to forsake their 
own language to learn Latin. School in this scenario is clearly described as an 
instrument of Latinization. In other words, education was considered first of all 
as the opportunity to adopt the Roman way of thought and life, and this acquisition 
was to be achieved through the learning of language. 

Was it the elite that was concerned in the case of Tritium Megallum in 
Tarraconensis? In the late first century or the early second cz, the local author- 
ities gave a fee, probably of 1,100 denarii (or 4,400 sesterces a year), to the 
grammaticus Lucius Memmius Probus from Clunia when he was 25.? He was a 
grammaticus Latinus, so he taught Latin. The authorities obviously wanted to 


°1 Wolff (2015), 50-3. 

°? CIL 11 2892 = AE 1987, 617: D(iis) M(anibus) / L(ucio) Me[m]mio / Prob[o] Clu/niensi gram/malti]co 
Latino / cui res [p(ublica)] Tr[i]t[i]en/sium an(nos) haben(ti) XXV / [s]a[l]ar(ium) con[s]titu[it] / [...] / 
MC. [H]ic s(itus est). S(it) [t(ibi) t(erra)] l(euis) "To the Gods Manes. To Lucius Memmius Probus, 
from Clunia, Latin grammarian, to whom, while he was twenty five old, the res publica of Tritium 
gave a fee of one thousand and one hundred [...] He lies here. May the ground be light for you' 
(Agusta Boularot 1994, 681-2). See p. 165. 
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encourage the expansion of education and were ready to give a rather impressive 
salary for this. They could afford it: Tritium Megallum was a centre for the pro- 
duction of Samian ware.?? But who were the pupils: all the children of the city or 
specifically the children of the elite? In my view, the balance of probabilities sug- 
gests that it was the latter, not least because the case is similar to that found in 
Como, Italy. In the case of Como, it was Pliny the Younger who took the initiative 
to encourage locals to open a school; he was prepared to donate a third of the 
teachers’ salaries; the parents had to pay the rest.” Pliny insisted: good praecep- 
tores must be found, and he asked Tacitus to look for options among the studiosi 
‘scholars’; the parents must choose between them.?? It was for the children of the 
elite—so that they could study the liberales artes in their home town, rather than 
having to travel to Milan—and for the cultural prestige of the city: Pliny hoped he 
could attract foreigners to study there.’ 

Of course, it is clear that more than just the elite required formal education. To 
carry out their professional activities, certain groups had to have literacy in Latin: 
tabularii (accountants), scribae (scribes), and librarii (clerks), for example. Sure, it 
was not the same education as the one given to the elite: it was a ‘technical’ educa- 
tion, and it was not for the expansion of the mind or for the opportunity to 
‘become Roman: it had a much more practical function. But it nonetheless had a 
similar result in terms of the dissemination of Latin. The slaves or the manumit- 
ted could receive, or could have received, teaching in their masters’ houses for 
such technical training, though some would have been trained elsewhere. The 
free could attend schools, where they were taught by a notarius (stenographer) or 
a calculator (accountant).? Xanthia, probably a slave, because he was called a puer, 
was skilled in stenography and reading. He could have received training within 
the household. But, if he did not, that would probably mean that at least one 
school with a notarius existed in Cologne at a given moment.?* 

The way potters in Gaul used Latin is relevant for considering technical 
education. During the second and the first centuries BCE, especially in the lower 
Rhone Valley, Gaulish-speaking communities used the Greek alphabet to write 
their Celtic language, though for relatively restricted uses, as we saw above.” 
Writing Gaulish in the Latin alphabet spread more widely through Gaul from the 


?* Espinosa (1987), 243; Fear (1995), 65; Espinosa (1998), 122-3. 

°t Pliny the Younger, Letters 4.13.7-9. Dallies (2013), 225-9. 

° Pliny the Younger, Letters 4.13.10-11. °° Pliny the Younger, Letters 4.13.9. 
7 Wolff (2015), 94-5. 

?* CIL XIII 8355: pueri sepulcrum est Xant(h)iae / qui morte acerba raptus est / iam doctus in 
compendia / tot lit(t)erarum et nominum / notare currenti stilo / quod lingua currens diceret / iam nemo 
superaret legen[s] ‘[This] is the tomb of the slave Xantia, seized by a cruel death; he was already skilled 
in writing in shorthand so many letters and names with a flowing stylus as fast as fluent speech, and 
nobody could overtake him in reading. See Feugére and Lambert (2004), 5. 

?? Pailler (2004), 146; Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2018), 16-17; (2020), 759-62); Mullen 
(20132), 97-117. 
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first century BCE, and it seems to have served a wider range of functions—for 
example, stamps/signatures on figurines, firedogs, pottery, or tiles." Writing was 
then widely spread among craftsmen (though not necessarily in high numbers), 
but the less skilled the craftsman was, the less important his writing culture seems 
to have been, at least in the north of Gaul.'?' The pottery at La Graufesenque, 
near Millau, thrived from the middle of the first century to the beginning of 
the second ce.™®? It contained bilingual Gaulish-Latin administrative documents, 
which makes it interesting for assessments of bilingualism, literacy, and education.'^? 
Stamps and graffiti of potters, which date essentially to the second half of the first 
century CE, show that some potters were able to write Latin, but this does not 
mean they used the language fluently.'^^ This was clearly not the case for all of 
them, and those who had no literacy could rely on others.'?? It is impossible to 
estimate the proportion of Latin/Latin-Gaulish/Gaulish speakers. Not even all 
the potters who wrote did so in Latin. Some of them wrote in Gaulish or in a 
mixture of Gaulish and Latin."% At least this is the case with the graffiti, which are 
essentially firing lists, while Latin was exclusively used for the stamps." One 
must distinguish between those who wrote the lists and had to master cursive 
Latin writing, and the majority of the potters, who did not have such skills.'^? 
However, all the potters, including the ones who did not speak Latin, used stamps 
with names in Latin format.'?? The quality of the marks on ceramic decreased 
from the end of the first century. We should not assume that illiteracy grew— 
rather that the quality of the production decreased.''? Latin was considered the 
universal language, likely to be understood anywhere in the Roman Empire. 
It was also, as the official language in the West, the language of trade.'" 


10° Feugére and Lambert (2004), 4-5; Mullen (20132), 117-19, 276-7; Mullen and Ruiz Darasse 
(2018), 18-19, 29-32; (2020), 760-2. 

101 Deru (2004), 143. 102 Martin (1986), 43-4. 

1% Most recently, Mullen (2023b), see also Wilson, this volume. 

104 Marichal (1988), 56-7, 101-2; Woolf (1998), 93-4; Adams (2003a), 688-719; Bémont (2004), 
103-31; Mullen (20132), 134-5; (2023b), for the names of potters. For a general study of the place, 
Schaad (2007). 

195 Bémont (2004), 128. 

1% About this notion of ‘code-switching rather than ‘mixed language’: Adams (20032), 693-700; 
Mullen (20132), 76-8. Feugère and Passelac (1998), 342, speak about a ‘créolisée language. Bémont 
(2004), 115: the use of the Gaulish is well attested up to the reign of Vespasian and even longer; see 
also p. 129. See also Woolf (1998), 96, who writes about ‘a mixture of Celtic and Latin words [...] fun- 
damentally Roman in handwriting, form and function: Mullen (2023b) shows that the texts do not 
reflect diglossia or ghettoization but rather societal bilingualism, the community using both Latin and 
Gaulish, according to circumstances, with the general ability to speak Latin perhaps improving in the 
course of time. 

107 Bémont (2004), 129; Mullen (2023b). 198 Marichal (1988), 53-6. 

1° Adams (2003a), 290, 705-6. Mullen (2023b), 143, points out that Adams is wrong to state that 
local names are not used on the stamps: non-Latin names still appear, just with entirely Latinate 
morphology, verbs, etc. 

1° Bémont (2004), 131. Deru (2004), 143, for a similar evolution in Gallia Belgica. Delage (2004), 
145-52, for a different evolution of the writing practice. 

111 Marichal (1988), 102. 
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However, this culture of writing was limited in the region of the Ruteni, appearing 
only, it seems, among the potters of La Graufesenque and possibly in addition 
to a small elite: there is no mention of any school to whom the potters of La 
Graufesenque belonged, and Latin inscriptions are rare.” 

So where did these craftsmen learn how to write and to read? At school, if one 
takes as a model Lucian, who lived in the East in the second century cE: he went 
eis rà 0i9ackaAeta ‘to school, learned the rudiments, and only then joined the 
workshop of a sculptor.'? For the potters at La Graufesenque, however, we can 
imagine that the Italian potters who came to Gaul, especially in the early phases 
of the production, became the teachers on site.™™* When they taught them to 
produce Samian ware, they may also have taught them Latin (they did not know 
Gaulish but may have learned it)—or at least the Latin required for their adminis- 
tration and for oral communication."? This knowledge, whether or not progres- 
sively enriched, could then be transmitted by the potters themselves to the next 
generations. One must consider the practice of the apprenticeship with a crafts- 
man as a means of transmitting technical skills, which may have included lan- 
guage learning, literacy, and record keeping. The discovery of a fragment of a 
water pipe with an incomplete graffito with part of an alphabet may be further 
proof of learning in the context of production." The same goes for the tile with 
an alphabet discovered in Cháteaubleau, in Seine-et-Marne." The tile was part 
of the roof of the sanctuary of La Tannerie, during the reign of Hadrian. There is a 
complete alphabet and, below it, the beginning of another alphabet, which is not 
complete and much more poorly written: it must be a writing exercise. It is pre- 
sumably that of an apprentice tile-maker learning on the job. 

The same kinds of questions arise in connection with the lead curse tablets 
found in Bath and Uley."? Some of these tablets were undoubtedly written by 
scribes, but others were probably written by the victims, very often of theft.''? The 
writing was not always very assured, Latin was sometimes written phonetically, 
and some ‘pseudo-texts were even created by illiterates.'"? Where did these 
people, some of whom belonged to the lower classes of the population (based on 
the kinds of items they write about), learn to write? If they simply copied a 
pattern without really understanding what they were writing or without really 


112 Marichal (1988), 56; Navarro Caballero, Prévót, and Ruiz Darasse (2021), 345-6. 

113 Lucian, The Dream 1-2. 

114 Adams (2003a), 698-9; Adams (2007), 282, 701-2. For the possible existence of a Greek- 
speaking specialized manpower on the site, see Mullen (2013b). 

15 Marichal (1988), 101-2. 116 For the text, see Charlier (2004), 93. 

"7 RIG II.2, fig. 131 bis; Charlier (2004), 99-100, for Cháteaubleau. 

18 [ngemark (2000-1), 23-6; Tomlin (2002), 165-75; Pearce (2004), 50-1. 

!? For Harris (2018), 154, ‘most of the Bath curses were written by practised and habitual writers 
[...] There is absolutely no justification for saying that "those who made a petition to a god had to do 
it [i.e. write it] themselves" Contra Tomlin (1999), 561: “The petitioner first took advice and then 
wrote his tablet for himself’; Tomlin (2018b), 215. 

120 Adams (1992), 24. 
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dealing with Latin, we might assume that they had come to the sanctuary with 
little or no formal education in Latin. But in the cases where the Latin and the 
hand are poor, we could assume that a scribe has not been used (or else that scribe 
required retraining!), in which case they had to have learnt to write somewhere. 
In the cases where the scribe is used to write out curses and the dedicatee copies, 
we might even see this as a kind of indirect form of education, which may have 
formed the first steps towards a path to seeking literacy. 

We know more about the teaching of the artes liberales than the teaching of the 
rudiments and ‘technical’ education, above all because it was the elite who had 
adopted the paideia, and it is their literature, on the whole, that is passed down to 
us. ?! In the case of the provincial elite, the education had first promoted the 
learning of Latin, but very soon the education was above all the means to assert 
one’s belonging to the elite of the Empire. Teaching of the rudiments and ‘technical’ 
teaching existed alongside this, in both urban and rural surroundings.'? A good 
knowledge of Latin was essential for some occupations, such as scribal activities. 
For others, knowledge may have been more limited and probably linked with an 
apprenticeship, with learning ‘on the job; rather than with students frequenting 
formal structures of education. 


5 Conclusion 


Without doubt, some inhabitants of the Empire in the lower classes of the 
population, both rural and urban, were able to read and/or write more or less 
successfully in Latin, even if we cannot know their proportion." It is much more 
difficult to know which language(s) they spoke as they learnt to write in Latin, 
whether they were monolingual in Latin/the local language or multi-/bilingual.'?* 
It is, therefore, hard to say to what extent these developments can be assigned to 
linguistic Latinization. Furthermore, it is unclear in the majority of cases how 
provincials acquired Latin/Latin literacy, whether by formal education in schools, 


??' Pailler (2002a), 297, for the readers community in Vienna (Gallia Narbonensis); Pailler 
(2004), 145-9. 

122 Todisco (2013), 300. 

123 For Britain, Haverfield (1912), 24-7; Hanson and Conolly (2002), 151-64; Tomlin (2002), 
165-75; Pearce (2004), 50-1; Wallace (2014), 123-44; Tomlin (2016), 58; Mullen (2021), 365-74. For 
Gaul, Feugère (1998), 337; Bozic and Feugère (2004), 21-41; Feugére (2004), 65: the uptake of literacy 
was not continuous in Gaul, as the fact that in the same places there were more graffiti during the 
Julio-Claudian period than during the following centuries shows. Goudineau (2007), 354, gives the 
example of a forger at La Graufesenque, who wrote on his vessels uerum uas Arretinum 'real product 
of Arezzo. It is unlikely he would have done this unless at least some of his clients could read and 
understand. For Hispania, see Curchin (2004), 212-14. 

124 Curchin (2004), 193; Pearce (2004), 44; Mullen (20072), 35: Latin was the only written language 
in Britain (excluding, e.g., some Greek, two Celtic texts, and one Palmyrene line), but it was not, of 
course, the only, or even the primary, spoken language: Mullen (2016), 576. See also Woolf (1998), 93-4. 
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in the home, or ‘on the job. Certainly, formal education must have promoted the 
Latinization of the population of the conquered provinces, but its reach is hard to 
assess, and it may have been small. The Roman state seemed conscious of its 
importance, but its intervention concerned almost entirely the elite, and took 
place only occasionally, as far as we know. There was no systematic educational 
policy in order to impose Latin in the provinces." Education, and Latin, were 
important, essential even, for the elite, who made sure that their children acquired 
it." Those who wanted to join the elite or at least to aspire to it considered Latin 
and literacy prestigious, and they made their own arrangements for learning."?? 
But there were other stimuli to learn Latin, as this volume shows, and the potters 
of La Graufesenque and others knew the advantages of Latin for trade. In cases 
such as production, there were usually other more ad hoc educative mechanisms 
that allowed Latin and Latin literacy to be learnt by those who needed it."? Sadly 
the details are almost entirely lost to us, but the potters of La Graufesenque 
remind us that, even under the Empire, literacy in some areas did not necessarily 
mean exclusively literacy in the Latin language. 

Whatever the means of learning were, the Latinization of the West eventually 
took place in most areas. The study of writing practices across the western prov- 
inces, from Gallo-Roman production centres to forts, shows that the existence of 
literacy depended on a suitable environment—for example, a Roman military/ 
administrative presence, a certain density of population, the existence of infra- 
structure, and so on.?? So the comparative success of the epigraphic Latin in 
southern Gaul compared to the provinces to its north from the beginning of the 
Principate, for example, can be explained by the length of Roman presence, the 
existence of important roads, and also the strong presence of Italian immigrants." 

But people did not speak the same Latin, particularly within the lower classes 
of the population (and even in the higher classes: Septimius Severus was ashamed 
of his sister's Latin (Historia Augusta, Vita Severi 15.7)).'** Provincial Latinization 


125 Herman (1983), 1050) for the Tres Galliae: we have no reason to suppose that the teaching of 
Latin or simply teaching itself encouraged, deeply and in the entire province, the progress of the pene- 
tration of Latin. 

126 Dubuisson (1982), 209. 127 Archibald, Brockliss, and Gnoza (2015), 5. 

128 A possible example might be the apparent role of the army in the spread of Latin and writing in 
the civitas Batavorum: Derks and Roymans (2002), 101-2; Mullen, this volume. 

1% See Mullen (2021), 362-4, 375. 

130 Charlier (2004), 75, 91; Mullen (2021), 357, 370-2, 376. 

131 Christol (1995), 179-81; Goudineau (2007), 353-4. 

132 Cicero, Brutus 171: id tu, Brute, iam intelleges, cum in Galliam ueneris; audies tu quidem etiam 
uerba quaedam non trita Romae 'You will understand presently what I mean, Brutus, when you come 
to Gaul. There you will hear some words which are not current at Rome, but these could be unlearned 
and exchanged for Roman words' (trans. G. I. Hendrickson, H. M. Hubbell, LCL). Herman (1983), 
1054-8, for the Latin spoken in Gaul; Adams (20032): pp. 184-5 for Latin borrowing features from 
Celtic languages; p. 190 for the interferences between Celtic and Latin on the Vindolanda tablets; 
p. 191 for the case of T. Annius Cimber; pp. 195-6; 283-6; 438-58 for the borrowings and the interfer- 
ences between Latin and the other languages; Hanson and Conolly (2002), 159-60. 
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created huge variation in spoken Latin, and partly because education, when it 
took place for the lower classes of the population, probably concerned only the 
learning ofthe rudimenta and perhaps just a few of the lessons of the grammaticus, 
or what was necessary for their jobs, and was not always transmitted by teachers 
in a school. 
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Law and Latinization in Rome's 
Western Provinces 


Elizabeth A. Meyer 


Did a desire to use concepts, instruments, and courts of Roman law drive the 
inhabitants of Rome's western provinces to learn Latin? Despite its apparent 
simplicity, this question cannot be answered definitively. There was use, which 
implies desire, because most use—as will be seen—was not driven by necessity; 
but desire for access to law cannot be disentangled from a desire for the whole 
package that was Roman citizen status. Moreover, Roman status (which assumed 
a knowledge of Latin) was prestigious, as was the Latin language itself. So the 
general proposition, that a desire for status drove the acquisition of Latin, is so 
highly plausible that one may consider it acceptably established, but the specific 
proposition, that Latin was learned because of the attractions of Roman law and 
Roman justice, remains beyond the reach of proof. Still, the evidence is in many 
ways tantalizing, and exploration of it here will suggest that the draw of Roman 
law and fear of, or need for, Roman justice were felt in different ways at different 
levels of society, and indeed that a desire for quasi-legal help could have been a 
very effective driver of learning the Latin language. 

Let us start with a counterfactual. Imagine that the Roman law included among 
its provisions that all who availed themselves of it had to be speakers and writers 
of Latin; that the Roman law applied to all inhabitants of the Roman Empire, 
citizen or not; and that no help, such as Latin-speaking advocates in court or 
Latin-writing scribes for the drafting of documents, was allowed. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be possible to argue that Roman law, and Roman justice in 
general, not only encouraged but indeed necessitated the learning of Latin: that 
Roman law (by these twin clubs of content and process) pummelled provincials 
into learning Latin. Yet, in the real Roman Empire, none of these conditions 
applied. Instead, the Roman civil (citizens) law assumed mastery of Latin and, for 
many acts, the use of technical Latin formulae, and was a privilege of Roman citi- 
zens only, so was never envisioned as applicable to all inhabitants of Empire. But 
other types of Roman law developed that allowed non-citizens access and, over 
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time, even allowed expansion or adjustment into other languages such as Greek 
or Celtic, and advocates and scribes appeared regularly in Roman judicial circles, 
even in Rome itself. Such a situation (as crudely sketched) loosens any potential 
relationship between law and Latinization considerably. The existence of the one 
does not demand the acquisition of the other: rather, familiarity with both is a 
sign of prestige, and their pursuit is voluntary, undertaken in parallel by those 
ambitious for standing in Roman eyes—and, eventually, Roman citizenship— 
and, probably, with something to lose if they do not act on their ambitions. 

The exercise of Roman legal forms is not just about prestige, however; the 
existence of a Roman legal regime also imposed some practical challenges even 
for those only intermittently exposed to it. So while Section 1 of this chapter 
(Law) will examine the prestige-pull of Latin and the Roman law, Section 2 
(Justice) will look at the potential push that (at times less than voluntary) encoun- 
ters between non-citizens and Roman magistrates could have given to learning 
Latin, along with Roman legal ways, as a form of self-protection. There were thus 
two different types, or spheres, of legal encouragement for the learning of Latin, 
although neither rose to the level of making Latin absolutely necessary. By con- 
trast, Section 3 (Help) looks in some detail at a kind of popular justice pursued, 
almost entirely in Latin, in magical tablets, particularly those that pleaded for 
redress for wrongs suffered. Here the push to learn Latin was strong, often urgent, 
and the pull of Latin very direct, almost unavoidable—because neither Roman 
law nor Roman courts were involved. This last pathway to Latinization was not 
top down, a voluntary effort undertaken by the elite, but may have been, in the 
long term, just as consequential, or more so. 


1 Law: Latin and the Roman Law as Markers of Power 
and Exclusivity 


Some of the first Roman documents a provincial might see were visually impres- 
sive statements of how Romans were deciding local affairs, written in a language, 
Latin, unknown to most (Houten, this volume). Latin was, therefore, from the 
start, perceptible as a language of power rather than comprehensible as a language 
of law. Such inscriptions in Latin from victorious Romans were probably not an 
unusual sight in the early years of many of Rome’s western provinces (the 
Hispaniae, possibly also the Gauls, the Germanies, Britannia), although nowhere 
near as many survive now as were doubtless once posted.’ An example of one, the 


1 See Edmondson (1993), 160: he notes that these documents are ‘Roman administrative law or 
regulations’; further glossed by Galsterer (1986), 16, as, ‘for example, the determination of boundaries 
between the territories of cities and of ager publicus, different ways of organizing the payment of taxes, 
regulations about the constitutions of townships. 
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earliest, is a decree of L. Aemilius Paullus in 190 BCE (or 189 BCE), inscribed on a 
bronze plaque.? In it he declared that the serfs (whom he called servei, slaves, the 
Romans not recognizing the existence of an in-between status such as serfdom^) 
of the people of Hasta (in southern Spain) were to be free and possess a town and 
a territory. Another was a deditio, formal surrender, of the year 104 BCE and was 
found in Alcántara, many miles north, on a larger plaque: 


C. Mario vac. C. Flavio vac. [cos.] L. Caesio C.f. imperatore populus SEANOCT -- se] 
dedit. L. Caesius C.f. imperator postquam [eos in deditionem] accepit ad consilium 
retolit quid eis im[perandum] censerent. de consili sententia imperau[it ut omnes] 
captiuos equos equas quas cepisent [traderent. haec] omnia dederunt. deinde eos 
L. Caesius C.[f. imperator liberos] esse iussit. agros et aedificia leges cete[ra omnia] 
quae sua fuissent pridie quam se dedid[erunt quae tum] extarent eis redidit dum 
populus [senatusque] Rolo] manus uellet; deque ea re eos [qui aderunt] eire iussit. 
vac. legatos Cren[us? -- f.] Arco Cantoni f. legates (sic). 


In the consulship of C. Marius (and) C. Flavius. The people of the Seanoc| -- ] 
handed themselves (over) to L. Caesius, son of Gaius, imperator. L. Caesius, son 
of Gaius, imperator, after he had accepted them in surrender, referred to his con- 
silium what they considered should be commanded of them. On the ruling of 
the consilium he commanded that they hand over all captives, horses, mares that 
they had captured. All these they surrendered. Then L. Caesius, son of Gaius, 
imperator, ordered them to be free. He returned to them such lands and buildings, 
laws, other things that had been theirs on the day before they had surrendered, 
which were in existence at that date, for as long as it pleased the people and the 
Roman Senate. With regard to this matter, he ordered those present to go as 
ambassadors, Crenus, son of [ -- ] Arco, son of Cantonus, were the ambassadors.? 


A third inscription comes from Bierzo, in the extreme north-west of Spain. It 
combines two edicts of the emperor Augustus, granting the inhabitants of 


? The date is 190 or 189 BCE, when Aemilius Paullus was praetor and propraetor respectively 
(ELRH U1). 

> CIL P 614 = CIL II 5041 = ILS 15 = ILLRP 514 (14 x 22.4 cm): L. Aimilius L.f. inpeirator decreiuit 
utei quei Hastensium seruei in turri Lascutana habitarent leiberi essent agrum oppidumqu(e) quod ea 
tempestate posedisent item possidere habereque iousit dum poplus senatusque Romanus uellet act(um) 
in castreis a(nte) d(iem) XII K(alendas) Febr(uarias) ‘L. Aemilius, son of Lucius, imperator, decreed 
that those slaves of the Hastensians who dwell in Turris Lascutana are to be free. The territory and the 
town that they had possessed at that time, he ordered that they should possess and hold, as long as the 
people and the Roman Senate were willing. Done in the camp on January 21? 

* The meaning of servei is disputed: if slaves, why could they possess land and an oppidum? See 
Díaz Ariño (2008), 192, n. 5; Galsterer (1986), 22, notes that Roman law ‘did not envisage intermedi- 
ate status, while Richardson (2017), 197, considers the use of the word servei a mark of ‘less careful’ 
formulation. 

5 AE 1984, 495; ELRH U2, size 21.5 x (at least) 19.3 cm. The text is from Richardson (2017), 195-6; 
see Nórr (1989) for the legal aspects. Hoyos (1989), 44, suggests that the Seanoc[—] had been raiding 
their neighbours rather than fighting directly against Rome. 
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Asturian Paimeiobriga (who had remained loyal to Rome in Augustus' Cantabrian 
Wars) permanent exemption from taxation and possession of their lands, and 
restoring the Aiiobrigiaecini ‘to their place at their request, all this recorded on a 
bronze plaque after Augustus' final conquest of the Cantabri and Astures in 
15 BcE.° Would unfree labour, recently subjugated people, or even opportunistic 
loyalists in the north-west corner of Spain have been able to read Latin? For that 
matter, what about the tribes between Spain and Gaul, whose defeat Pompey 
celebrated on an inscribed trophy in the eastern Pyrenees, or the Alpine peoples 
whose subjugation a trophy at La Turbie commemorated?’ Highly unlikely, one 
suspects. These substantial bronze plaques and stone monuments, exhibited 
among peoples only recently pacified by Rome, functioned as demonstrations of a 
power that was exercised with an apparent indifference as to whether the contem- 
porary recipients could actually understand what was written, even if the monu- 
ments enshrined privileges that would be important to them. The same could 
(probably) also be said for Roman boundary stones and adjudications of local 
land disputes in the early decades of Roman domination in these areas, since 
these too were for indigenous peoples but written in Latin. Latin was the lan- 
guage of those exerting power, and of the public inscriptions that reflected that 
power, while the exhibition of those documents conveyed that power, and there- 
fore also its prestige, to its audience. 

A more subtle expression of this basic principle of prestigious power is 
embodied in an inscribed legal decision in Latin (again involving land, like 
Aemilius Paullus' decree) known as the tabula Contrebiensis, dating to 87 BCE and 
found in the Celtiberian town of Contrebia Balaisca, modern Botorrita in the 
Ebro Valley.’ It records an adjudication of a dispute (over a land sale) performed 
by that city for two neighbours, one of whom (the Salluienses) had bought land— 
against the wishes, expressed late but with sufficient force to hold up construction, 


* AE 1999, 915, found at Bierzo, size 24.4 x 15.3 cm, with a pierced handle for posting (lines 8-10, 
13-14): itaque eos uniuersos immunitate perpetua dono quosq(ue) agros et quibus finibus posseder- 
unt...eos agros sine controuersia possidere iubeo. 

7 Pompey, Pliny NH 3.18, and possibly now located, see Castellvi, Nolla, and Roda (1995); La 
Turbie, Pliny NH 3.136-8, 7.96 and CIL V 7817 (partial list of tribes). 

* Boundary stones, in Spain (technically Lusitania right after the organization of the province), CIL 
II 460; AE 1958, 10 = HAE 1422, CIL II 857-9, 5033; AE 1976, 273, 1954 88, with Edmondson (2002), 
42, n. 3 (2 BCE-6 CE, ‘indecipherable to most’), and Johnston (2017), 298, n. 110. Most early land dis- 
putes are from Cisalpine Gaul: CIL P? 584 = ILS 5946 = ILLRP 517 = CIL V 7749 (117 BCE); ILS 5944 = 
ILLRP 476 = CIL V 2492 (142 or 117 BCE); ILS 5945 = ILLRP 477 = CIL V 2490 (135 B BCE), dates 
from Edmondson (1993), 173, n. 2. Some, albeit from the first century cE, have also been found in 
Spain: CIL II?/5, 994 = ILS 5971 = CIL II 1438 (Claudius, but restoring earlier boundaries); CIL IP/7, 
870 = AE 1986, 323 (Vespasian); CIL II?/7, 871 = AE 1977, 440 = ILS 5972 = CIL II 656 (Domitian, 
restoring an Augustan terminus). AE 1993, 1035a-b (Fuentes de Ropel), probably a sententia includ- 
ing a delimitatio of land (some of it agros publicos), could be either Augustan (by letter-form) or 
Flavian: Mayer, García, and Arásolo (1998), 171. According to Elliott’s appendix (2004), 61-245, there 
are no such adjudications from the Germanies or Britannia. 

? CIL P. 2951a, with Fatás (1980); Richardson (1983); Birks, Rodger, and Richardson (1984); 
Edmondson (1993), 183-4. 
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of the second party (the Allovonenses)—to build a canal that would run over 
either, or both, private and public land of a third (the Sosinestans)."° The 
Salluientan complaint went first to C. Valerius Flaccus, the Roman proconsul, 
who assigned the role of judge to the senators of yet a fourth community, 
Contrebia, who were to judge on the basis of the legal fiction that the Salluienses 
were Sosinestans (line 6). This event, a judicial hearing structured by Roman 
formulary procedures and even informed by some Roman legal concepts (such as 
a legal fictio and ager publicus), itself may have involved the speaking of four 
different languages (Latin, Celtiberian, an Iberian dialect, and a proto-Basque 
dialect).'" Despite this linguistic diversity, the result was inscribed only (as far as 
we know) in Latin, although it joined a display of three other bronze plaques, 
inscribed in Celtiberian, dated several decades before and themselves imitating 
Roman physical forms." The posting of this Latin plaque, in a community speak- 
ing Celtiberian, attests to the honour this assignment of adjudication conferred: 
the Contrebians were the judges, not the winners (the Salluienses were), and a 
Latin document that most probably could not read announced the Contrebians 
improved standing in the world, in company with other plaques in Celtiberian 
that conveyed the Contrebians’ sense of their own community. Rather than 
being a direct statement of Roman power, in Latin, this inscription was an indir- 
ect attestation of Roman effectiveness and a celebration of Contrebian prestige 
that drew its power from Roman forms, the Latin language, and the implication 
of the Roman approval of the judgment. 

In the Hispaniae, then, and (probably) also in the Celtic- and Germanic- 
speaking provinces, Latin was upon its introduction a prestigious and powerful 
language, whether or not most (or even all) of its audience could understand it." 
The fact that these four inscribed documents were not just in Latin, but in a Latin 
full of Roman legalisms and references to concepts (ager publicus, si parret, qua de 
re agitur, possidere habereque, in deditionem accepit, prouincia, restituo, iubeo)? 
with a specific legal resonance probably known at this point in time only to a 


1° This simplifies a complicated situation: see Birks, Rodger, and Richardson (1984). 

11 Johnston (2017), 74. 

12 Johnston (2017), 74-5: probably a list, a decree, and a sacred law (disputed); Beltrán and Jordan 
(2008), 295-9. Display: Richardson (1983), 33; Edmondson (1993), 184. On imitation, MLH IV, 
374-5; Simkin (2012), 96; Beltrán (1999b), 145, noting columns and interpuncts. Edmondson (1993), 
174, argued for the same influence of the Roman physical form in Italy. 

?? Richardson (1983), 40; Edmondson (1993), 184; sense of community, Beltrán (1999b), 146 (‘the 
adoption of a means of expression of Roman origin to convey prevailingly native values’); Beltrán and 
Jordan (2008), 293; Johnston (2017), 73 (‘usurping the prestige of Roman law for their own ends’). 

14 Arguing for Gaul, Christol (1995), 165; Woolf (1998), 94; Mullen (2013a), 265; for Britannia, 
Creighton (2000), 158-64. Gaul and Britannia have not (yet) produced these types of inscriptions. 

15 possidere habereque, CIL I? 614.6 (above, n. 3); [in deditionem] accepit, AE 1984, 495.3-4 (above, 
n. 5), with (in general) Nórr (1989), 28-50; ager publicus, parret, qua de re agitur, CIL I? 2951a.7-8, 3, 
2 (above, n. 9) with Richardson (1983), 36-7, and Birks, Rodger, and Richardson (1984); prouincia, 
restituo and iubeo, AE 1999, 915.7, 18, and 22 (above, n. 6), with García Fernández (2000), 115, n. 57. 
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Roman audience,’® 
higher. These technicalities reinforce the blunt generalization that power and 
prestige but not specifically the law were the initial draw for people to learn Latin. 


would have built the barrier to local understanding even 


Indeed, the incorporation of such terms in these early contact documents makes 
it very likely that, as people adjusted to Roman ways and learned Latin, they 
learned this embedded legal Latin without, rather than because of, a full appreci- 
ation of its legal implications. They were thus not learning Latin in order to learn, 
and self-consciously use, legal Latin and Roman legal concepts; they were accept- 
ing, and assimilating, a prestigious Roman cultural package, the legal terms 
embraced because they were there, not because they were understood." In other 
words, even Roman legal terms, so distinctive and recognizable, cannot reliably 
serve as radioactive tracers that reveal legal motivations in the body of the prov- 
inces, tempting though it might be to fall upon such usage with a glad cry of 
discovery. 

Four other factors buttress this conclusion that the general allure of Roman 
prestige, rather than the single screw of legal necessity, was the primary motiv- 
ation for the acquisition of Latin, and for the acquisition of Latin in general rather 
than for its specific use in the legal sphere. Put simply, access to Roman law was 
not required even if desired. And, even when desired—as can be documented— 
its attraction cannot now be separated from the drive for status itself; access to 
legal advantages was sometimes usurped without the required status; and in some 
of its forms Roman law could be acceptably employed without Latin. Thus, first, 
provincial legal regimes—communities substantive law—were almost always left 
in place to function as they always had. Two of the documents mentioned above 
make specific reference to continued use of local law: in the deditio, the populus of 
the Seanoc[-] are allowed to continue to govern themselves ‘by their own laws’ 
(leges), and the Contrebian Senate is to judge whether the actions of both the 
Sosinestani and the Salluienses were justified ‘by their own law.’* Caesar noted 
that the three parts of Gaul he so famously delineated had their own laws, and 
scholars have speculated that some customs of land tenure and social relations 
underpinning labour during the Empire might have been holdovers from Celtic 
times—but, to be frank, very little is known about pre-existing law among the 


16 Legal Latin a recognized technical language: de Meo (2005), 67-131; Adams (2013), 635-7. 
Roman knowledge even beyond the elite: Crawford (1988). 

17 So, even if the terms appear in documents in local languages, this is a simple reflection of ‘the 
prestige of Roman legal practices and the language in which they were expressed' (see Adams 2003b, 
137-8, 145 (quotation at 138)). 

15 Deditio, AE 1984, 495.8 (above, n. 5); Contrebia, CIL I? 2951a.4, 11 (above, n. 9). In the Genoa 
arbitration (above, n. 8), the two parties are to decide ‘by what law’ (qua lege) they held their land and 
"were to establish their boundaries’ (CIL I? 584.3). See Maganzani (2007) for further examples of local 
(substantive) law consulted within a (Sicilian or eastern) Roman procedural setting, and, in general, 
Galsterer (1986), 18. Hospitium, found especially in Spain but also in Gaul (note Tac. Hist. 1.54.1), is a 
pre-Roman social rather than legal institution that makes the transition to the Roman context but 
cannot be enforced legally (Nicols 2011, 429, 434-5). 
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Gauls.’ Velleius Paterculus suggests that, before Varus attempted to introduce 
‘laws, the Germans settled disputes by force of arms.” Even less is known for 
Britannia?! This maintenance of local law was a common Roman practice 
(probably), or at least a common Roman stance (certainly), throughout the 
Empire, as Trajan would later counsel Pliny?? Even when a territory was being 
‘reduced to the form of a province’ (itself a complicated and often gradual pro- 
cess), there was no imposition of Roman law. The so-called leges provinciae, better 
understood as, for the most part, scattered edicts of governors, did not impose 
the Roman civil law (the ius civile) at the local level, operating instead at a more 
‘macro level of relations between cities, territories, and taxes: ‘administrative’ law, 
that is, of the sort already observed in action in the Hispaniae. So there was no 
compulsion to learn Latin because one had to access new procedures and protect 
old rights: everything could continue according to the traditional fashion. Only 
one case of the forceful imposition of Roman institutions and Roman law on a 
people is known in the western provinces: after Corbulos punitive expedition 
against the Frisians in 47 cE, he gave them ‘a Senate, magistrates, and laws’ 
(senatum, magistratus, leges inposuit).** Thus visible adjustments to, or adoptions 
of, the Roman law should be judged the result of voluntary choices, not involun- 
tary compulsion. It is in this way, as a result of their own free will, that Strabo 
depicts the Turdetani of the southern part of the Iberian Peninsula as having 
changed from their old ways. They use an alphabet and have ‘written records of 
their ancient past, poems, and laws in verse that are six thousand years old; but 


1° Caesar (BG 1.1.1); he also observes a seeming absence of private property (BG 6.22.1-3, with 
Wightman 1978, 117, n. 2), although this may be an ethnographical topos. Land tenure: Woolf (1998), 
155; continuity of rural labour relations: Wightman (1978) and Whittaker (1980). Frei-Stolba, 
Hartmann, and Roms (2016), 154, note that Gaul had no written Rechtstradition. Very little known: 
Wibier (2020), 476 (although he points to two phenomena identified by jurists as idiosyncratically 
Gallic, extra goods called peculium brought into a marriage (D. 23.3.9.3 (Ulpian)) and that legitimate 
heirs have 100 days to accept an inheritance iure Gallico, 479-80). 

?° Velleius Paterculus 2.118.1: et solita armis discerni iure terminarentur. 

?' Bardesan's Book of Laws (Ante-Nicene Fathers 8 (1886/1995: 723-34; early third century cE, in 
Syriac), a probably unreliable source, reports laws of Gauls or Germans, and Britons (731). Stevens's 
highly speculative reconstruction (1947) of a ‘conflict of laws’ between Celtic and Roman tax-paying 
obligation assumes a lively and persistent Celtic law tradition; endorsed by Wightman (1978), 
123, n. 72. 

?? Gaius, Inst. 1.1 states the use of local law as a principle (partim suo proprio... iure utuntur ‘all 
peoples...observe partly their own peculiar law’); Trajan to Pliny, id ergo quod semper tutissimum est 
sequendam cuiusque ciuitatis legem puto ‘it is always safest, I think, for the law of any given civitas to 
be observed’ (Ep. 10.113); see Ando (20143), 7-11. 

?* Leges provinciae: even the concept is disputed (Hoyos 1973); Freeman (1998), 38-42; probably 
the decrees of individual commanders: Richardson (2015), 48-50; (2016), 116. Narbonensis may have 
been given one, or had it much revised, under Pompey (Ebel 1976, 98-100; Kirbihler 2009, 31, 32). 
The principles followed—what Freeman (1998, 39, 40) refers to as ‘judicial regulations’ and ‘legal 
themes'—are extracted, rather, from governors' edicts of Sicily, Asia, and Bithynia; see Galsterer 
(1986), 16-17. 

*4 Tac. Ann. 11.19.1. Varus in Germania is a possible parallel (Cassius Dio 56.18, Velleius 
2.117-118.1), but (in Velleius telling) involves a voluntary (and mendacious) embrace of Roman iusti- 
tia and ius; for both examples (and no others), Woolf (1998), 71. 
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have also ‘completely changed over to the Roman mode of life, not even 
remembering their own language any more. And most of them have become 
Latins, and they have received Romans as colonists, with the result that they are 
not far from being all Romans” If their laws had been in their own language, as 
seems likely, then they would no longer be using them, not understanding the 
language in which they were written, or having had them translated into Latin. 
His depiction is of a people whose knowledge of their own language, and (possibly) 
laws, has faded away, because they have voluntarily embraced a 'Roman mode of 
life; and, although Strabo does not specifically say so, his implicit logic is that they 
might no longer need their old laws because of the Roman-law-adjacent status 
the Turdetani have acquired, that of Latins. 

Enjoyment of a Roman-law status, such as that of Latinus, permitted an indi- 
vidual to live a ‘Roman mode of life’ and exercise some elements of the Roman 
civil law, including litigation"? This set some people apart from others. Because of 
the differences, attempts to describe Roman-law institutions in local languages 
had to resort to elaborate paraphrases, such as this one in Punic from North 
Africa: a man adopted by testament (a testamento adoptatus) was one ‘who 
entered as a son among the sons with Macer, the son of Caius, through the means 
of a document concerning the affairs of the house of Caius?" Adoption by testa- 
ment had no equivalent phrase in Punic, nor probably any equivalent existence in 
the local law. Here this type of adoption is practised, properly, by Roman citizens, 
but the language of the inscription would have introduced the concept to non- 
Romans. Some of civil law's differences from local, traditional ways, such as 
adoption by will, must have been conspicuous, and the attractions of legal acts 
hitherto unknown in the western provinces, as well as enforceable under the new 
regime, would have been notable as well.?? Moreover, this capacity to use some or 
all of the institutions, new or otherwise, of the Roman civil law (rather than 


25 Strabo 3.1.6, 3.2.15: oóroi kai ypauuaruwxÿ Xpôvra kai THS TaALGs ijs ÉXoUOL ovyypápqura. 
Kai TouÿLaTa Kai vóp.ovs eu érpovs é£akioyiM ov êrðv. n ot pévroi Tovpônravoi. ae TeÀéws eis TÓV 
Pwpaiwv neraBéBAgvrac TPOT OV ovde THs ðiadékrTov TÜS operépas ert Euvmuévor. Aarivoi TÉ oi 
meïcrot yeyóvact Kal émroikous eiAnpace ‘Pwpaiovs, DOTE pukpôv améyouct TOU TÜVTES etvat ‘Pwpaiou. 
He exaggerates: many of these communities were not actually Latin in his time. See also Beltran and 
Wolff, both this volume. 

26 For the basic privileged acts: Roselaar (2012), 395; ‘effectively, Roman law restricted to its private 
law aspects’ (Kantor 2017, 62). How much access Latin status allowed is debated. Latins had conubium 
and commercium (the legal capacity to trade with Roman citizens—possibly only for goods transfer- 
rable by mancipatio: see Roselaar (2012; 2013), who also argues (2012), 406, that only Latin colonists 
under the Republic had these rights). When the Latin right was given to a municipality, its annual 
magistrates became Roman citizens (ius Latinum minus) or, under Hadrian, all the decurions (ius 
Latinum maius); for both, Gaius, Inst. 1.96. See Sherwin-White (1973), 108-16, 360-79; Woolf (1998), 
67, with further references; Gardner (2001); Kremer (2006) for the changes in definition and the 
spread of municipalities in the western provinces. 

?7 IPT 26, quoted and translated in Wilson (2012a), 289. 

?* Frei-Stolba, Hartmann, and Roms (2016), 154, suggest that, in areas with no written legal traditions 
of their own (such as Gaul or Germany), inhabitants would be that much more encouraged to use 
Roman forms. 
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merely being subjected to the requirements of Roman administration) was an 
exclusive privilege of Latin or Roman status. But the fact that legal access was 
merely one of the many privileges of higher status is a second factor lending 
support to the general pull of prestige rather than the specific pull of the law in 
promoting Latinization. The specific dissolves into the general, and access is not 
provably the primary gift that Roman status was seen to convey. Roman status 
itself was exclusive, its acquisition preceded access to Roman civil law, and some 
familiarity with Latin was likely to precede Roman status.” 

That access to the Roman civil law was desirable, but only one aspect of status 
among many, is also shown by those who usurped its privileges. If someone 
encroached upon another’s property the Roman praetor would protect— 
restore—even a non-citizens possession of that property through one of his inter- 
dicts, unless that possession had been achieved through force, secrecy, or 
precarium (the express permission, revocable at any moment, of the land’s civil- 
law owner).?? At (possibly; the date is uncertain) the end of the first century BCE, 
four communities of the Iberian Peninsula drafted an agreement in Latin over 
land (or possibly water) use on the basis of precarium: “The Caluri and the 


Palantenses have used [this land or water] by precarium of the Coerenses and 
Calontenses.*’ But, because provincial land was in the ownership (dominium) of 
Rome,? the Coerenses and Calontenses did not technically have the right to 


grant possession or use by precarium.?? These local communities were therefore 


2° Cassius Dio 60.17.4-5. Beltrán (1999b), 133b; Adams (2003b); (2003), 562, 758; (2007), 696-701. 

3° Precarium: Kaser (1972) and Roselaar (2016a), 147; this interdict (Gaius, Inst. 4.154-155) was in 
place by 160 BcE: Watson (1970), 109. 

°! HEp 13 (2003/4) 233 = CILCC 1.213 (written on a tile): precario Coerensium et Calontensium 
Caluri et Palantenses usi sunt. My thanks to J. Edmondson for discussion of the date. 

*? Gaius, Inst. 2.7, 31, 46; note that Aemilius Paullus grants possession of, not dominium over, land 
(above, n. 3, line 6); in the deditio, lands, buildings, and laws are returned, but the way the land is to be 
held is not specified (above, n. 5, lines 6, 8-10; virtually the same unspecific phrase in Cicero, 2Verr. 
2.90). Barrandon (2011), para 48, attributes the apparently different treatment of the land to the fact 
that the Seanoc[— ], having laws, were a civitas, while the servei of Hasta were not. The first Augustan 
edict from Bierzo (above, n. 6, line 14) reads possidere iubeo, interpreted by Hoffman-Salz (2011), 123, 
first as ‘uneingeschränktes Besitzrecht, later adjusted to 'zumindestens... Verfügungsrecht (p. 151). 
The author (Frontinus, see Castillo Pascual 2016) of the fragmentary de agrorum qualitate 2.35-36 
(Bruns 1909, ii. 86) as well as a Justinianic commentator (Jones 1941, 26, n. 7) stated quite clearly that 
Rome exercised dominium. Recent scholars still endorse Gaius' statement: Buckland (1963), 96-7; 
Jórdens (2016), 553; Kantor (2017); du Plessis (2020), 447 (‘as is well known’). Gaius (D. 21.2.6), on 
the matter of sales of provincial land, refers to selling to take place ex consuetudine eius regionis in qua 
negotium gestum est 'according to the custom of the country in which the transaction takes place, not 
according to Roman law. 

°° Paul. Sent. 5.6.11 (FIRA? 2:395) assumes that permission is given by the owner—i.e. the holder of 
dominium, which by definition provincials did not have: patiente tamen domino possidet, and the same 
at D. 43.26.4.4, 43.26.6.pr. (both Ulpian); precarium is defined at D. 43.26.1.pr (Ulpian). By agreeing 
that they were using the land by precarium, the Caluri and Palantenses would have no praetorian 
defence of their possession; the Coerenses and Calontenses would have a praetorian defence against 
the Romans (the actual owners), who would be forced to prove their ownership. For a clear discussion 
of precarium (in the context of Italy), see Roselaar (2010), 94, 113-21. Tribal groups: nothing else is 
known of them, and they were unlikely to have been given Latin status by Augustus; see Kremer 
(2006), 139-40. 
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employing a Roman legal concept without fully understanding its applications or 
limitations, choosing to do so (it is suggested) from the ‘perceived insufficiency of 
indigenous custom as well as ‘the prestige attached to Roman law and the desire 
among the local elite to flaunt a new form of knowledge.** So: a borrowing that 
was new, possibly useful without being provably necessary, not technically 
allowed to these people, but prestigious. This incorrect application of a Roman- 
law concept could have been from ignorance—that is, the Coerenses and 
Calontenses may not have understood that they no longer fully owned their own 
land, for the distinction between possession and ownership was not one that most 
people made (the Romans being exceptional in this regard).*° But ignorance of 
legal specifics again points to more general motives of prestige: it was more 
important to be seen to be doing something that had a Roman legal ring to it than 
use the Roman concept as it was meant to be used, or to find out how it was 
meant to be used. This was not the only attempt to exercise the privileges of citi- 
zenship without proper standing, but the only one known to me from the western 
provinces; the closest otherwise is from the Alps. Members of three Alpine tribes, 
the Anauni, Tulliasi, and Sinduni, were found serving as praetorians (for which 
service Roman citizenship was necessary), without being citizens themselves. 
They merely acted as if they were citizens, and were lucky enough that Claudius 
forgave them in 46 CE: 


so that in regard to whatever things they have done as if they were Roman 
citizens, or whatever measures they have taken either among themselves or with 
the Tridentini or with anyone else, I may now order those things or measures to 
be legally binding. And the names, which they had before acting as if they were 
Roman citizens, I now permit them to retain. 


These tribesmen wanted to be praetorians, and therefore claimed that they were 
citizens. As praetorians, they had undertaken acts that were legal (rata) only if 
performed by Roman citizens, but the point of their masquerade was to serve as 
praetorians, not specifically to undertake civil-law legal acts. Hadrian likewise 
later granted citizenship to praetorians who pretended to it but did not have it.” 
Again, it was the prestige of status, of which access to Roman law was but a part, 
that drove people to a life of pretence. The general draw of status and the specific 


34 Johnston (2017), 79. 

°° e.g. Greece; see Osborne (2012): ‘the distinction was not elaborated in the body of law at Athens, 
or, as far as we know, elsewhere? 

°° ILS 206 = FIRA? 1 no. 71 = CIL V 5050, ut quaecunque tanquam ciues Romani gesserunt 
egeruntque, aut inter se aut cum Tridentinis alisue, rat[a] esse iubea[m], nominaque ea, quae habuerunt 
antea tanquam ciues Romani, ita habere is permittam (lines 34-9). Ando (2016), 287, adds Cicero, De 
officiis 3.47. 

?7 Eck, Pangerl, and Weiß (2014). 
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lure of the law can, again, not be separated, although in these cases the general 
motivation seems more likely. And Latin worked for both. 

So there was no necessity for access to the Roman civil law, although there was 
desire; but that desire cannot make fine distinctions between the goal of status in 
general and the goal of legal access in particular. Yet— finally, a fourth factor— 
what did happen when there was a perception of need? Roman law itself made 
various provisions for non-citizens to enjoy at least some access to it (such as the 
praetor’s interdict protecting possession, as long as it was not held through force, 
secrecy, or precarium), even though important segments of it were always civil 
law only, the province only of Roman citizens, especially matters of status and 
family, full ownership of property (dominium), and inheritance.** As early as the 
second century BCE, Romans developed a series of what they called ‘good-faith 
contracts, which could be undertaken by men who were not Roman citizens, 
or by mixed citizen/non-citizen groups. In other words, these ‘consensual’ 
contracts—purchase/sale (emptio-venditio), leasing/hiring (locatio-conductio), 
agency (mandatum), and partnership (societas)—were accommodations the 
Roman law made for those who wanted some Roman protections without having 
Roman status or even knowledge of Latin. ‘Real’ contracts and informal methods 
of acquiring property (such as traditio) were also open to non-citizens.’ Even 
formal stipulation, a matching verbal exchange that created an obligation, was 
open to peregrines if they spoke other languages or understood Latin, only the 
form 'spondes? spondeo' being barred to them: 


sed haec quidem uerborum obligatio, DARI SPONDES? SPONDEO, propria 
ciuium Romanorum est; ceterae uero iuris gentium sint, itaque inter omnes homines, 
siue ciues Romanos siue peregrinos, ualent. et quamuis ad Graecam uocem expressae 
fuerint, uelut hoc modo 86o«s; 8wow. ôuoloyeïs; dporoyd. more reeves; 
miore keAebo. mooc; movjoo, etiam hae tamen inter ciues Romanos ualent, si 
modo Graeci sermonis intellectum habeant. et e contrario, quamuis Latine enun- 
tientur, lamen etiam inter peregrinos ualent, si modo Latini sermonis intellectum 
habeant. (Gaius, Inst. 3.93) 


Now the verbal obligation in the form dari spondes? spondeo is peculiar to Roman 
citizens; but the other forms belong to the ius gentium and are consequently 
valid between all men, whether Roman citizens or peregrines. And even if they 
[sc. verbal obligations] are expressed in Greek, as in this form, 86oes; dwow. 
ôuoloyets; óp.oAoyà. mía Tet Kedeves; mío Tei keAebo. TOLNGELS} TOO, these too 
are binding on Romans so long as they know Greek. Per contra, although they are 
expressed in Latin, they are valid between non-citizens if they know Latin. 


?* Riggsby (2010), 215-22; Humfress (2011), 36-8; (2013), 81-2; Roselaar (2016a), 146-8, provide a 
brief overview. 
3 Jolowicz and Nicholas (1972), 104. 
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Here there is explicit room for another language as well as an advantage to 
knowing very basic Latin—just enough to understand what the matching words 
signified. This is a very low standard, unlikely to propel a population into learning 
Latin, and appears here only because of the stipulation's requirement that the 
parties speak. Moreover, later legal opinion also allowed the answer to be in a 
different language from the question in a stipulation, as well as the employment 
of interpreters, so the direction in which legal opinion was moving was towards 
greater flexibility and greater linguistic accessibility, and drafters of documents 
in Latin for the other kinds of contracts were always available as well. Thus, 
because there were so many forms of contract available as early as the second 
century BCE, forms created and upheld by Roman magistrates, and because Latin- 
writing scribes could assist, there was little pressure to acquire Roman status or 
the Latin language specifically to be able to employ the particular acts, mostly 
contractual and commercial, protected by the Roman law. 

The distinction that peregrines were allowed access to some Roman-law forms 
but not to the institutions of the Roman civil law (reserved to citizens) is observed 
in the surviving legal documents from the western provinces, several written by 
scribes.*” One, an attestation (testatus est) from 118 cE about the dimensions of a 
provincial wood and its purchase price, notes that the wood was bought through 
emptio, the consensual contract of sale allowed to both citizens and non-citizens, 
but also the only contract allowed for provincial land by those who only pos- 
sessed it rather than exercised dominium over it. One document was a mutuum, 


^" Ulpian (D. 45.1.1.6): eadem an alia lingua respondeatur, nihil interest... et scriptura Sabini, sed et 
uerum patitur, ut omnis sermo contineat uerborum obligationem, ita tamen, ut uterque alterius linguam 
intellegat siue per se siue per uerum interpretem 'It makes no difference if the answer is given in some 
other language... According to what Sabinus has written and in fact, as is clear enough, any kind of 
speech contains the obligation of its words, provided that each party understands the other's language 
himself, or through an honest interpreter: Plisecka (2011) argues that a corresponding answer in 
Greek rather than Latin (or Latin rather than Greek) was allowed as early as the first century BCE. 

^' For those in Egypt, Taubenschlag (19592), esp. 161-4, on nomikoi, who function as jurisconsults 
but also drafters of documents and specialists in translating documents, such as a nomikos Rhomaikos, 
BGU I 326 = M.Chr. 316, with Rochette (1994), 318-21; (1997), 120-3. 

? Written by scribes, Tomlin (1996), 210; RIB 2(4) 2443.13 (Turner 1956, 116); and Tomlin (2001), 
143 (a will); for scribes in Gaul, Wibier (2020), 478-9. 

^ RIB 2(4) 2443.19 = 2(8) 2504.29; Tomlin (1996); (2018a), 258-9; discussion: Korporowicz 
(2012), 145; du Plessis (2015) (arguing its connection to surveying practices); (2020), 446-7. Another 
probable sale (only a warranty is preserved) is RIB 2(4) 2443.13, but the participants are not identifi- 
able and ‘it is not possible to say whether the sale was effected by traditio or mancipatio’ (Turner 1956, 
118). In WT38 there are apparent instructions to buy (emerent), while WT45 is a document of locatio- 
conductio, a work contract for the transportation of goods between two citizens. Wibier (2020), 476-7, 
examines the fragmentary remains from Gaul and the Germanies; when names survive, they seem to 
be of citizens (AE 2000, 1015a-b). Possessio of land is also noted in epitaphs of Roman citizens in 
Spain (CIL II 2002 and 4332 = ILS 8271) and in Gaul (the instructions of the Lingonian Gaul (CIL 
XIII 5708) forbid anyone after him to have either dominium or possessio of the properties attached to 
his tomb unless they are improving or maintaining the tomb, 1.25-6). Other provincials or citizens 
who could only ‘possess’ rather than own provincial lands were the local notables controlling Aquae 
called the possessores Aquenses (CIL XII 2459-60, 5874; in AE 1934, 165, they give lucum cum sua 
uinea to the vicani); those privati who had been allowed to possess formerly public land in Orange 
(AE 1952, 44); possessores in the first scamnum of the vicus Lucretius who made a vow (CIL XIII 8254); 
and a possessor of a domus who fulfilled a vow (CIL XIII 2581). 
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one of the ‘real’ contracts: the delivery of a thing obligated the recipient to return 
a thing of the same amount and quality as what had been received, here some 
spices, grain or gruel, and eggs (condimenta, halicae, ova).^* 'This loan, to Felicio 
the centurion, would have to be repaid with gruel, spices, and eggs, and perhaps 
was made in order to encourage a relationship at a difficult moment, probably by 
someone who supplied the camp, a person who cannot be assumed to be a Roman 
citizen. Two Roman citizens could, of course, conclude a mutuum, but perhaps 
one of the reasons the mutuum was chosen was precisely because one of the par- 
ties was not a citizen, since the mutuum was open to peregrines as well. Other 
acknowledgements of loans of money, with promises to repay 'in good faith; 
another form of the mutuum, are relatively common, found in Britannia, Frisia, 
and Mainz, and include both Roman and peregrine participants.“ Attributable to 
a Roman citizen, on the other hand, is a fragment of a mancipatory will," and a 
mancipatory sale of a slave girl is performed by imperial slaves, allowed if the 
slaves were institores, a type of manager authorized by the master to act on his 
behalf.^ From the territory of the Roman colony of Tarraco, in Hispania Citerior, 
comes an inscription in which excess water running over ager publicus, con- 
sidered Italian land, is granted by Hadrian as a beneficium to another, subjected to 
a descriptio (survey), and noted as claimable by vindicatio, a ius civile process.“ In 
Baetica was found a bronze template for two different civil-law Roman acts, a 
fiduciary mancipation (in which a creditor receives property by mancipation as 


44 Tab. Vindol. II 193 = AE 1994, 1132. 

* So suggests du Plessis (2020), 450-4, pointing out that the trader could simply have sold these 
items. He reminds me also that (as pointed out to him by T. Kruse) there is a lacuna in the text, so the 
object of the mutuum might have been something entirely different. 

^* Loans of money are acknowledged in WT37 = Tomlin (20182), 247-8, WT44 = Tomlin (20182), 
39-40, WT53, WT55, WT56, and WT61. 37 and 56 have a promise, promisit, to repay ‘in good faith, 
which in 37 is received by Atigniomarus (presumably a peregrine); Costabile (2017) reads WT37.2 as 
de cautione damn[i], 'as a consequence of a security against damage. 44 is between freedmen; 53 
names a man called Communis; 55 is between three men, one named Atticus, one named Ingenuus, 
and the lender, one ‘Narcissus, (slave) of Rogatus the Lingonian. 61 involves three men as possible 
witnesses to the pecuniam mutuam, Primus, Billiccus, and a (son) of Vannius. Tomlin (1992), 147-50 
= Tomlin (20182), 61, is between two Roman soldiers at Carlisle. Tomlin (2011), 446-8, no. 9 (158 CE), 
uses the same language of accepisse et debere, and the debtor is Tittius; this document adds interest, 
which in the law of the textbooks had to be stipulated for (D. 19.5.24 (Africanus)); Buckland (1963), 
464; Fiori (2016), 591-2. Frisia: Bowman, Tomlin, and Worp (2009) (lender is slave of Julia Secunda, 
three witnesses are Titus Cassius, Miunnio(?), a Batavian, and Caturix, a slave); Zwalve (2009), 360, 
argues that this document was not drawn up in Frisia but elsewhere. Mainz: Reuter (1999a) (akepissi 
only; no names preserved). 

^' Tomlin (2001) = Tomlin (2018a), 227-8; inscribed quotations from Roman wills also from 
Spain, CIL II 1174, 4511, and 4514, and Gaul (above, n. 43). Such a document required Latin, as did 
declarations of birth and other ‘legalistic documents relating to the Roman citizenship’ (Adams 2003a, 
562-71, 635, 758). Also probably attributable to citizens (freedmen?) is a likely relationship of societas 
(one of the bona fides contracts) manifested in a letter that also refers to a variety of other commercial 
transactions, Tab. Vindol. II 343, discussed in du Plessis (2014); (2020), 447-9. 

^* Tomlin (2003a), with Camodeca (2006) = Tomlin (20182), 272-4; for slaves using mancipatio, 
see Korporowitz (2012), 146 and n. 93. 

^ HEp 7 (1997) 965 (with Mayer and Poblet 1992) = CIL II?/14, 2299 (122-3 ce). Vindicatio, or a 
claim to ownership, was ius civile; on the procedure, with the [fest]uca (as that word in the inscription 
was once restored), see Gaius, Inst. 4.16. CIL restored [cad]uca. 
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surety for debt) and a pactum, an agreement laying out what happens if the debt is 
or is not paid, both acts depicted as taking place between a (generic) Roman citizen 
and the slave of a Roman citizen.?? In all of these Latin-language acts, the very 
basic legal dichotomies reflecting the difference in access between citizen and 
peregrine are observed: the citizen privileges of the civil-law mancipatory acts 
(such as the Roman testament) and dominium over res mancipi (such as slaves) 
are maintained, the special quality of provincial land that made only the Roman 
People or Caesar its true dominus is preserved, and peregrines participate in the 
acts they are allowed. Perhaps disposing of property through the testamentum per 
aes et libram was perceived to give more protections to heirs and encouraged the 
pursuit of citizenship;?' perhaps Lucius Julius Bellicus, the purchaser of the wood, 
who with his Celtic cognomen might have been a new citizen,” felt that status 
made him more secure in asserting his claim. But the world of the documents, a 
world divided between Roman-law acts open both to peregrines and citizens and 
the civil-law acts open to citizens alone, seems to have been a stable one inhabited 
by people comfortable with what the law, with or without status and Latin, could 
do for them. Desire there might be—to own land as Romans would, to be a prae- 
torian and exercise all of that groups privileges—but specifically legal incentives 
for achieving Roman status and learning Latin are hard to prove. 

And yet, Roman-law acts that peregrines were allowed to perform would be 
recognized and upheld by Roman magistrates, and a personal knowledge of Latin 
was not necessary, but surely the acts, the language, and eventually the status 
would be, at some level, helpful? Bellicus, attesting to his purchase of a wood in 
Britannia, was a property-owner, at least of a provincial type, and, as a property- 
owner, he had something to lose. Lending to a Roman centurion was part of 
establishing a relationship that would flourish more easily if a language were 
shared. Debtors and creditors similarly needed common ground and ways to 
reassure each other. All these provincials could protect their possessions and fur- 
ther their goals without a knowledge of Latin, but Latin, Roman-law acts, and 
their legal documents all made protection and achievement easier.?? Access to the 
civil law itself was less necessary than Latin was, and neither was in any absolute 
sense required, but, just as the acquisition of Latin was deeply entangled in the 
pursuit of status, so too was it deeply implicated in the lives of the ambitious and 
the wealthy. Law did not drive people to learn Latin, but Latin helped provincials 
to use the law and to get ahead. 


°° CIL II 5042 = FIRA? 3 no. 92. See (among many others) d'Ors (1953), 431-46; Ankum (1978), 
11-12; Rodríguez Diez (2019), examining various legal issues. 

51 Argued by Meyer (1990); a good example of a transition from peregrine to Roman heir in one 
generation from Gaul is quoted by Christol (2009), 351: Sex(to) Smeri f(ilio) exs testamento h(eredes) 
rogati f(ecerunt) ‘for Sextus, son of Smerius, according to his will; his rogati heirs made this. 

?? Mullen (2007b), 40-2, identifies him as a Romano-Celt and a member of ‘high-level Romanized 
strata of society’ (p. 40); Tomlin (20182), 259, thinks it likely that he came from abroad. 

55 Humfress (2011), 39. 
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2 Justice: The Possibility of Roman Adjudication 


The prestige of status, which itself included an expanded access to Roman civil 
law, had a magnetic effect, drawing those with more metal in their bones closer to 
their goals. Latin, as the language of power, was as highly effective in this pursuit 
as it was convenient for the Roman-law acts allowed to peregrines, its mastery 
eventually taken for granted by those who could reward ambition with citizen- 
ship. Equally profitable was a knowledge of Latin in the world of Roman justice, a 
world that could ensnare or attract peregrine and citizen alike. That a Roman 
court loomed was known: the interest in entering into the Roman-law acts open 
to provincials (as well as some that were not) and written down—the desire that 
Section 1 showed—indeed presupposed an official Roman audience sitting in 
judgment if these acts were called into question. This was another reason, a 
cogent one if again not a necessary one, to pull locals towards status, towards law 
Romans recognized, and towards Latin: prestige was also a form of protection. 

In a province, anyone could be called into a Roman legal hearing. In theory the 
legis actiones and the Roman formulary procedure that (mostly) replaced them 
were applicable only when the litigants were Roman citizens and the case could 
be heard in the city of Rome and up to the first milestone beyond it.** If peregrini 
were involved, then the hearing of the case rested on the imperium of the magis- 
trate (said Gaius),* although elements of the procedure itself could look the 
same, especially its traditional division (whether under the legis actiones or the 
formula) into two stages, the second heard by an assigned iudex. It was thus at 
Contrebia, where the propraetor performed the first ‘stage’ in the dispute between 
the Salluienses and the Sosinestani by devising two formulae and giving them 
to the senators of Contrebia, whom he had designated as judges. The law by 
which that case was judged was local, but the procedural framework was Roman, 
and it is not unlikely that this combination was used elsewhere as well. Britannia, 
for example, has produced a document (from 76 cE) in which a iudex, to whom the 
case (opera) was given by Caesar (data ab Cale]sare), gives a praeiudicium (a ruling 
on a legal point before the hearing had begun) to Litugenus and Magunus, two 


54 Gaius, Inst. 4.103-5, with Ando (2011a), 26-8, who points out that the restriction to Rome was 
dependent on the lex Julia iudiciaria of Augustus, and may have been a deliberately conservative 
measure. 

55 Gaius, Inst. 4.103. 

°° De Zulueta (1953), 223; Rüfner (2016), 261: the praetor peregrinus and provincial governors 
were not required to observe the division into two stages, 'though de facto they probably made use of 
the formulary system, i.e. observed the division. It was used for the settlement of boundary disputes 
throughout the Empire: Elliott (2004), 45-6. In the lex Irnitana, i.e. in a municipium, the use of the 
subjunctive in four chapters (71, 89, 91, and 93) indicates again that the procedure (in these matters) 
was to be the same as it would be under the ius civile, but the law used was not to be the substantive 
civil law: Richardson (1996), 66-8. 
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Celtic-named individuals." In Gallia, a summons to appear (a vadimonium) for 
Nerta, a Celtic-named woman, was found at Troyes, and at Mayence an early 
denuntiatio (another type of summons) for a Roman citizen, T. Elvissius 
Secundus, to appear before the praetorium of Pobilicius Marcellus in Mainz? 
What the cases were about or what law would be used to judge them is not pre- 
served, but the framework is Roman, the language Latin, and at least three of the 
participants peregrini—characteristics of many of the documents noted in 
Section 1. 

Most common, however, was probably the use of the cognitio extraordinaria, 
basically the governor's court, which followed whatever procedure the governor 
wished, and certainly allowed him to consider both the law and the facts of the 
case, rather than having those investigations separated into two independent 
stages. The governor's justice was a hallmark of provincial governance. Velleius 
description of the ill-fated Varus premature embrace of it is well known: 


iurisdictionibus agendoque pro tribunali ordine trahebat aestiua...at illi... simu- 
lantes fictas litium series et nunc prouocantes alter alterum in iurgia, nunc agentes 
gratias, quod ea Roman iustitia finiret...et solita armis discerni iure terminaren- 
tur, in summam socordiam perduxere Quintilium, usque eo ut se praetorem urba- 
num in foro ius dicere [...] crederet. (2.117.4, 118.1) 


He spent the campaigning season with successive lawsuits and official cases. But 
they [sc. the Germans] ...by feigning a series of made-up disputes, now chal- 
lenging each other to quarrels, now giving thanks that Roman justice was set- 
tling them and... that matters usually decided by arms were being concluded by 
law, led Quintilius into the highest negligence, to such an extent that he believed 
he was the urban praetor dispensing law in the forum. 


The governors court was more probably to be used as a court of second rather 
than first instance, unlike in this example; and the governor was free, even when 
encouraged (as Pliny was by Trajan, above, n. 22) to use local law, to judge on any 
basis he chose, including the Roman civil law.” For one path open to a Roman 
magistrate who wished to apply the Roman civil law to non-Romans, or rather if 
he wished to have a legal provision for doing so, was the fictio civitatis, the fiction 
that a peregrine was a Roman citizen. ‘Again; said Gaius, ‘if a peregrine sues or is 


57 WT51 = Tomlin (20182), 257-8: imper(atore) Ca[e]sare Vespasiano VII Tit[o] V c[o](n)s(ulibus) 
XI k(alendas) Nov(embres) opera in V id(us) Novembres inter Litugenum et Magunum data ab 
Cal[e]sare, praeiudico [breaks off here]. 

°8 AE 2016, 1059 = Frei-Stolba, Hartmann, and Roms (2016), 150, who cautiously conclude that 
Nerta has 'come into contact' with Roman legal process in the Celtic civitas of Tricasses; denuntiatio, 
AE 1964, 148 = Haensch (2017); both with Wibier (2020), 478. 

5 e.g. Ando (20142), 14-15, and Sullivan (2016), 168-70 (with examples from the eastern prov- 
inces, however); D. 1.16.8 (Ulpian), 1.18.4 (Ulpian), the governor has the power to rule in whatever 
way he wants, that power trumped only by the emperor's. 
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sued on a cause for which an action has been established by our laws, there is a 
fiction that he is a Roman citizen, but only if it is just that the action should be 
extended even to an alien.® A (different type of) legal fictio between peregrines 
had been employed in the Tabula Contrebiensis, declaring that the Salluienses 
were to be treated as if they were Sosinestani (line 6); here it is enjoined, if iustum, 
for peregrines and the Roman civil law. The examples Gaius then uses (Inst. 4.37) 
are of actions for delict, specifically for theft or wrongful loss under the lex 
Aquilia—examples well chosen, since delict remained within the ius civile, and 
this fiction would have been necessary had a peregrine wished to sue anyone for 
non-manifest theft. This is juristic opinion, of course. The reality was that the 
governor could follow whatever procedure and whatever law he wished—or 
merely do whatever he thought was right, paying no close attention to the law, 
Roman or peregrine. But it was this possibility of appearing in front of a Roman 
judge that surely encouraged the use of Latin, the embrace of permitted Roman-law 
forms, and even conformity in what a legal document should look like—written 
on wooden stylus tablets—no matter what kind of law the contents of the 
document followed.*' 

So, again, an encouragement to learn Latin, in case an appearance before a 
Roman magistrate was in your future. But even here knowledge of Latin was not 
necessary, since there were interpreters. One appears in the Frisian mutuum, a 
loan-document, noted in passing above (n. 46), interpreta[-] Quadratus uit[] 
‘Quadratus acted as interpres, and an epitaph for an interpres has been found in 
Ruimel (near 's-Hertogenbosch) in Germania Inferior: 'C. Ianuarin(i)us Sextus, 
interpreter, when (still) living made this for himself^5? Such interpreters are 
better known in Egypt, where Greek could also be spoken in the courts.” A 
non-Latin speaker would be at the mercy of officials and interpreters, of course, 
not a good situation to be in, but the fact that this work-around—interpreters— 
existed, as well as scribes to draft documents in Latin, moves the acquisition of 
Latin out of the category of necessity. The pressure to learn Latin would again 


°° Gaius, Inst. 4.37: item ciuitas Romana peregrino fingitur, si eo nomine agat aut cum eo agatur, quo 
nomine nostris legibus actio constituta est, si modo iustum sit eam actionem etiam ad peregrinum 
extendi. See Sciuto (2017) for literature, and an argument that the peregrine fictio civitatis that granted 
access to Roman civil law was an Augustan adaptation of an originally provincial practice. Ando 
(2011b), 6-11, 24-5, considers the use of this fictio one of the important ways in which room for aliens 
was found within the civil law. 

*' For documents from the north-west provinces, see Meyer (2004), 176-87, supplemented by 
Hartmann (2015). In general, see Ando (20144), 15. 

*?? Bowman, Tomlin, and Worp (2009), 161, lines 9-10; Ruimel, CIL XIII 8773, C. Ianuarin(i)us 
Sextus interpres uiuos sibi fecit. For recent work on interpreters, see Wilson, this volume; Mairs (2020); 
Mullen (forthcoming a). 

°° Egypt: Taubenschlag (1959b), Calderini (1953); Rochette (1994), 317-19 (‘spécialement dans les 
tribunaux (p. 318)). Wiotte-Franz (2001), 146, knows of interpreters in court only in the Egyptian 
context and classifies them among the official staff of the prefect. Greek spoken in courts: by advocates 
and judges, but code-switching into Latin occurred to stress the judges power: Adams (2003a), 
384-90, 561. 
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have been felt more by those with more to lose, as had been the case with the 
pursuit of access to the Roman civil law and of the protections and privileges of 
Roman status. 


3 Help: Magical Tablets and Latinization 


The two types of encouragement identified here, characterized as a pull of status 
and a push by justice, served to diffuse knowledge of Latin, Roman law, Roman 
legal institutions and practices, and Roman status through a population, albeit on 
a voluntary rather than a compulsory basis. The focus on the response of provincial 
populations has left out some of the specific sources of push and pull, municipia 
and colonies of Latin and Roman citizens, whose inhabitants could have mod- 
elled some of these practices and behaviours as well (as Strabo hints they did for 
the Turdetani), introducing and disseminating observable Roman ways and prob- 
ably adding to the pressure of encouragements otherwise felt.5* Similarly omitted 
have been Roman military outposts, which also provided models and contacts for 
peregrine populations. Even these intensifying hubs would, however, still have 
had their effect in the prestige-driven top-down way suggested here. But there is 
one context in which this model may not be entirely correct. Magical tablets, 
especially the widespread type identified as ‘prayers for justice, are mostly written 
in a legalistic Latin—although some metal tablets inscribed in Celtic languages 
also survive, they are mostly of unidentified type and possibly not even magical$$— 
and may have been mostly written by sub-elites whose first (or most comfortable) 
language was probably not Latin." Therefore they may embody a learning of 
Latin that was precisely in order to win through to justice, revenge, and recom- 
pense otherwise unachievable by their authors. The distribution of these tablets 
is almost entirely civilian —that is, not connected to the army. Such tablets 


9* See Eck (2015), 10-11, on peregrine interactions in coloniae and municipia; Roselaar (2016b), 
131, on the 'natural' development of using more Roman law (with which Ando 2014b agrees). 

55 For the western provinces, the most recent collection is that of McKie (2017), 246-561 (a total of 
312), who does not include Spain and drew from (and added to) Kropp (2008) (total of 382; she 
included Italy, Noricum, Raetia Pannonia, Moesia, Achaia, and Africa as well). Urbanová (2018) is as 
broad but less comprehensive (a total of 309). Now available also is the database www.thedefix. 
uni-hamburg.de, which includes Greek curses as well. 

°° From Bath, Tab. Sulis 14 and 18 with Tomlin (1987) and Mullen (20072), who (p. 35) interpreted 
one of the Celtic words in Tab. Sulis 14 as a form of ‘theft. There may also be two possible, as yet 
unpublished, examples from Uley written in British Celtic (Mullen, pers. comm.). Overall, McKie 
(2017), 203, includes twenty as curse or magical tablets, most of them from the continent, but, since 
none of the Gaulish examples can be fully interpreted with confidence and therefore cannot be cer- 
tainly identified as defixiones, I will not include much about them here (and I thank Alex Mullen for 
warning me of the limits of our ability to understand these texts, hampered by the difficulty in estab- 
lishing readings and our incomplete comprehension of the Celtic language Gaulish). 

6&7 First language: Ingemark (2000-1), 21, with further references, 27. 

5* Civilian: Tomlin (20182), 281, n. 1; exception: Caerleon (RIB 323, a curse about theft). 
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suggest language change motivated, not by a desire for prestige or legal protec- 
tion, but by a compelling need to set things right. 

"Prayers for justice, the type of quasi-magical, quasi-legal request calling upon 
the divinity for assistance or to punish a malefactor,Ü? are the most common type 
of curse tablet found in Britannia, not least because of the great deposits of them 
found in the sacred pool at Bath and the precinct of Mercury at Uley."? At Bath, 
they were addressed to Sulis Minerva, a Celtic goddess given a Roman co-identity, 
a type of interpretatio Romana that gave local divinities a kind of ‘power-up’ while 
also reflecting a nexus of changes in religious practice that, among other things, 
included the divinity in the realm of speakers and readers of Latin." A written 
plea of this sort, to this goddess, was not just an appeal to divine justice, but an 
appeal to Roman(ized) divine justice." An example, written on lead and folded 
over four times: 


deae Suli Mineru<a>e Solinus dono numini tuo maiestati pax{s}a<m> 
ba<In>earem et [pal]leum [nec p]ermitta[s so]mnum nec san[ita]tem {e}ei qui 
mihi fr<a>udem [fJecit si uir si femi[na] si seruus s[i] l[ib]er nifs}si [[s]s]e rete- 
gens istas s[p]ecies ad [te]mplum tuum detulerit [(2-3) li]beri sui uel son[(1-2)] 
sua e[t?] qui [.].[(1—2)] . [c. 5]deg. ..[ ] ei quoque [c. 6][c. 3 so]mnum ne[c sanitate]m 
[c. 3 p]all[e]um et reli{n}q[ua]s ni[s]si ad [te]mplum tuum istas res retulerint. 


Solinus to the goddess Sulis Minerva. I give to your divinity (and) majesty (my) 
bathing tunic and cloak. Do not allow sleep or health to him who has done me 
wrong, whether man or woman, whether slave or free, unless he reveals himself 
and brings those goods to your temple... his children or his...and (?) who...to 
him also...sleep or [health] ...cloak and the rest, unless they bring those things 
to your temple. 


Pleas such as these share certain characteristics. Some are meant to be public, and 
all express legitimate grievances.’”* They often, as here, give the stolen objects to 
the god or goddess, making their recovery the divinity's business, and helpfully 
suggest punishments for the peccant party, some quite extensive and blood-curdling. 
A tablet can call itself a gift (as here), or a petition (petitio), or a ‘memorandum’ 
(commonitorium), but the prayers for justice are almost always full of Roman 
‘legalisms, whether of vocabulary, syntax, orthography, or pleonasm; and can 


5? Definition in Versnel (1991); (2002), 49; (2010), 278-82; (2012). See also G. Adams (2006), 2: ‘as 
much a quasi-legal as a religious contract, a petition for justice, while also being a magical incantation’ 

7° Most common, Korporowicz (2012), 148; and from other British locations, G. Adams (2006), 12, 
and Tomlin (2010), 272. 

71 Spickermann (2018). 72 du Plessis (2020), 445. 

73 Tab. Sulis 32 = Tomlin (20182), 333-4. 

7* See, e.g., Versnel (1998), 240-3; (2002), 54, 56-9; (2012), 22-3, n. 21 (found in sanctuaries rather 
than graves, some with traces of public posting). McKie (2018), 119-20, thinks it likely that many 
were not displayed. 
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(again as here) specify what has been stolen, as the Digest recommends in any 
attempt to prosecute theft (D. 47.2.19.pr. (Ulpian))." Indeed, the use of legal 
terminology is ‘more or less confined’ to prayers for justice.” Some legalisms are 
so archaically artificial (e.g. letum adigat, Tab. Sulis 10.11-12) that their rationale 
could not have been known or understood by ordinary speakers of Latin,” while 
others, such as using the phrase recipiates nomen (‘receive the name'—that is, agree 
to hear the case) may reflect actual knowledge of Roman criminal procedure."? In 
other words, the legal language could have been ‘picked up from daily life."? Or 
(more likely) legalisms were already ‘baked in’ to model magical language available 
for copying from books of exemplars or conveyed by more knowledgeable sor- 
cerers.*° For their authors might well have needed some guidance: in Britannia, 
these tablets are presumably written primarily by those who lived locally?! and 
these from a (potentially) mixed group of legal statuses and a wide social range, 
mostly (from the quality of the Latin) sub-elite.*” 

Theft is a very common cause of these prayers for help—indeed, almost the 
exclusive cause in Britannia, but also a cause found in Spain, the Gauls, and the 
Germanies.** Theft is one of the oldest motives in the ‘plea for justice tradition, 


7? Tegalisms’ in ‘petitions for justice’ are a very common phenomenon; see Versnel (1991), 71; 
Tomlin (1988), 63-70 (vocabulary), 70-4 (legal style and reflecting ‘popular ideas about law; 71); 
Adams (1992), 7-8, 25-6; Versnel (2012), 31-2; Korporowicz (2012), 148-9; Gordon (2014), 782 
(Mainz). Petitio, Tab. Sulis 9 (Bath); commonitorium, Tomlin (1993), 121-2, no. 2 = AE 1979, 384 
(Uley), both cited in du Plessis (2020), 445; see also Tomlin (2010), 247, no. 1, for the language of 
petition used on a theft-tablet from Hispania. 

76 Versnel (2010), 296, n. 76, 330. 

77 Adams (1992), 6-8 at 8: ‘It is not surprising if those scribbling a curse formula which they did 
not fully understand should sometimes have fallen into inconsistency or absurdity: 

7* ELRH, U29 = AE 1993, 1008 (second half first century BCE); see Marco Simón (2019), 388, n. 47. 

7? Versnel (2012), 31. 

*? Tomlin (1988), 73: legalistic formulae in British curse tablets 'came to Britain with the whole 
concept of inscribed curse tablets: Tab. Sulis 8 refers to one version of the process: carta picta per- 
scripta, the written page has been copied out: Tomlin (1988), 98-9, 118, notes many copying errors, 
but ‘the British curse-tablets are too varied to be traced to one or two handbooks containing stereo- 
typed formulas [...] It has been suggested already [...] that the formulaic content of these tablets 
derives from a living tradition, orally transmitted [...] It is difficult to say whether this tradition was 
confined to priests and magicians, or whether it was shared by the population at large’ (p. 99). McKie 
(2017), 140, makes a similar observation about the package (‘a complete whole’) that came with judi- 
cial curses. 

*! Tomlin (1988), 96 (no Roman citizen names), and (1993), 117 (same at Uley); G. Adams (2006), 
10; Mullen (2007b), 50-1 (seventy-seven Celtic and seventy Latin names, and from a ‘restricted geo- 
graphical area’ as well). McKie (2017), 184, argues that Latin names, because ‘introduced into the pool 
of potential names that parents could choose for their children, regardless of their actual cultural ori- 
gins, are not proof of Roman status, and (p. 193) that ‘curse tablets were used by citizens and 
non-citizens... alike. 

*? Tomlin (1988), 1, 84-8, 95-100; Adams (1992), 24 (‘a wide range of socio-economic groups’); 
Ménard (2000); Hanson and Conolly (2002), 159-60; G. Adams (2006), 8-9. Some items stolen were 
high value, such as a horse (or a horse-blanket? Tab. Sulis 49) or two wheels and four cows (Hassall 
and Tomlin 1992, 310-11, no. 5 (Uley)); and see Blänsdorf (20122), 152-3, for a ‘wealthy middle class’ 
(p. 153) at Mainz. 

55 Tomlin (1987), 18 (and see above, n. 66); Versnel (1998), 243; (2002), 49; Raybould (1999), 34; 
Ingemark (2000-1), 23; Gordon (2013), 269. Scholz (2011a), 96-103, listed ninety-five tablets from 
Romes northern provinces including those studied here but also those from Raetia and Pannonia; 
McKie (2017), 124-35, identifies theft as the cause in the ‘overwhelming majority’ (p. 125) of examples 
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predating the Roman domination of the Mediterranean, just as cursing itself also 
predated the Romans.* But why this intense interest in theft in Roman times? 
The inaccessibility of Roman justice has been suggested: there were no police,” 
and, although a governor went on his conventus rounds, his attention as judge (or 
even the attention of those he assigned to act as judges) would have been mono- 
polized by more important cases than the theft of a tunic and cloak in the baths.?* 
Moreover, he did not visit any small communities, so an expensive trip to plead 
for the governor's justice would have had to be undertaken even by citizens, who 
also faced infamia if they failed to prove their case.” There was, however, an 
additional reason for non-citizens to approach the divine. Under Roman law, 
theft of property was a civil-law delict, and its prosecution was not open to non- 
Romans. So not only was ‘the action for theft... notoriously difficult to bring ** 
even for citizens; for some—many—it was impossible to bring (without a grant 
of the fictio civitatis, specifically mentioned for cases of theft, see above). Theft, 
and especially non-manifest and small-scale theft, was a problem that, as a matter 
of course, Roman justice did not solve for its peregrine subjects. G. W. Adams 
wrote that cursing (and pleas for justice) were Roman customs 'appropriated by 


the native peasant community [...] particularly motivated by the desire for the 
recompense of theft? but perhaps that custom was appropriated because Britons 
(and others) could pursue recompense for theft no other way, as Francisco Marco 


Simón has (indirectly) suggested.”° 


from Britannia, the Gauls, and the Germanies (when a cause is given). Iberian Peninsula: Tomlin 
(2010), 271, and Marco Simón (2019), 385-93, together produce a total of thirty tablets (one blank), of 
which nine are (probably) judicial, six are against theft, one is about love, two are just lists of names, 
three are against the governor and his consilium (Vespasianic; these are possibly also judicial), and 
eight have no motive listed. From McKie (2017), appendix, 246-561, the most recent comprehensive 
list, there are fifty-five tablets from Gaul, of which six are judicial, three are about theft (AE 2000, 925 
(Dax); Kropp 2008, n.p., no. 4.3.3/1 (Murol); and CIL XIII 11340.7 (Trier)): two are about love, one is 
a different kind of prayer for justice, and forty-three have no identifiable motive (this number includes 
the unassignable Gaulish material). In Germany, there are fifty-five curse tablets, eleven of which are 
judicial, eight are about theft, two are about love, two are other prayers for justice, and thirty-two have 
no motive listed. Six of the thirty-four new Mainz defixiones are also concerned with fraud or theft 
(Versnel 2010, 310; Blansdorf 2005; 2010, 166-88; 2012b = DTM 1-3, 7, 11, 16), as were tablets from 
Rottweil (Nuber 1984) and from Grof-Gerau (AE 2007, 1049). 

** Old, see Faraone, Garnand, and López Ruiz (2005); predating Romans, see Greek curses in Spain 
(Marco Simón 2019, 378-9), and a possible indigenous tradition behind some Gaulish cursing, e.g., 
druids cursing at Anglesey, Tac. Ann. 14.29-30; Korporowicz (2012), 149. Marco Simón (20122), 139, 
n. 63, suggests that the appearance of many of the Gaulish tablets at the end of the first century CE 
might point to the emergence of a ‘new epigraphic habit’ (of cursing, he assumes) making existing 
practices visible. 

° Bradley (2011), 27, 62-5 (higher crime rate), 83. 

8° Korporowicz (2012), 149, who also makes the point (n. 112) that Latin-law municipalities such 
as Irni in Spain were not allowed to hear disputes about theft even if the value of the item was less than 
1,000 sesterces (Lex Irnitana cap. 84, line 13), unless by agreement of both parties (Rodger 1990, 
149-51), which ruled out cases of non-manifest theft. 

#7 du Plessis (2020), 446. 88 du Plessis (2020), 446; also Ménard (2000), 295-6. 

5? G. Adams (2006), 10, citing Hassall and Tomlin (1993), 310-13, no. 2 (Uley), re-examined in 
Mullen (2013c) and Arbabzadah and Zair (2019). 

°° Marco Simón (2012a), 140, arguing from the distribution of tablets rather than legal obstruc- 
tions: ‘It is reasonable to infer that the Britons deliberately chose a Roman social practice for their 
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Some speculation about the timing of the introduction of this Roman custom 
might strengthen this argument. In Spain, there were two separate arrivals of the 
magical cursing habit. There was an early Greek one (fourth/third centuries BCE), 
associated with Emporion in the north, represented by two tablets with lists of 
names, and possibly inspiring some imitation in six lead tablets written in 
Iberian.?' Then there was a later one (second/first centuries BCE), eleven tablets 
mostly associated with Roman settlements further south and in Latin. Of these 
eleven, as many as six may be related to court cases (so-called judicial curses, two 
of them name-lists of targets), while four consign victims to the underworld god 
and one, the earliest, is just a list of thirty-three Greek and Roman names.” In the 
Roman, Italic, and partly mixed population of the Spanish littoral, judicial curses 
were ‘the most valuable—the preferred—‘usage of the practice of cursing on 
lead.** So these Roman and Italian settlers were involved in legal hearings—that 
is, they had access to Roman justice, which they (and their opponents) wished to 
manipulate further through cursing. 

The reconstructed historical context and mix of people involved in a set of 
curses from a small settlement known today as Bad Kreuznach, in late-first- 
century CE Germania Superior, were remarkably similar: Romans within the first 
two generations of a settlement levelling judicial curses at and within a broad 
group of other people, many Roman, some peregrine, and provoking curses in 
return.”* Perhaps, then, this judicial cursing is what arrives first, or is initially the 
type most used, because these Roman or Italian settlers had the privilege of early 
or easy access to Roman magistrates.” This did happen: a Roman citizen at Nida 
(near Frankfurt, early second century cE) cursed an opponent in anticipation of 


needs, that of communicating with the gods through defixiones, specifically when their goods or 
belongings were stolen? Urbanová (2018), 425, argues that women and other social groups were also 
excluded from Roman justice, and therefore appear disproportionately in legal curses and prayers for 
justice. 

?! Marco Simón (2019), 376-85. 

?? Marco Simón (2019), 385-93. Clearly judicial: CIL I?/7, 251al and 251a2 = ELRH, U36-U37; AE 
2012, 740; ELRH, C87 = HEp 4 (1994) 447. Name lists associated with court cases: gens Numisia, CIL 
II?/7, 251 = ELRH, U34; CIL I/7, 252 = ELRH, U35. Name list only (Greek and Latin): AE 2015, 587. 
Consigning to underworld: CIL IP/7, 250 with AE 2014, 648; ELRH, U29 = AE 1993, 1008; HEp 4 
(1994) 448; AE 1999, 954 a-b. 

?* Mixed populations: CIL I/7, 251a1 (Priamus the freedman), in 251a2 no names are preserved; 
AE 2012, 740 (Valerius Marcellus, C. Licinius Gallus); ELRH, C87 = HEp 4 (1994) 447 (Greek: 
Philargyrus, Surisca, Amphio, Scapa, Alexa, Parnaces, Apoll(on)odoros; Latin: Veranio, Pupilius 
Stabilio, Papus; as well as Seneca (Celtic) and Zodiana (Semitic?)). Gens Numisia, CIL IP/7, 251 = 
ELRH, U34 (freed, with Greek cognomina, and slaves); CIL II?/7, 252 = ELRH U35 (Casius, Clipius, 
Munnitia). Quotation: Marco Simón (2019), 387. 

°t McKie (2017), 85-7 (the date of the group is probably Flavian; these are the earliest documents 
from this settlement), 126 (all or most related to one specific case), 187, n. 632 (seventy-four Latin names 
in these curses, and seven Celtic). Although at pp. 189-92 he emphasizes that the names may not reflect 
legal status, he also emphasizes that many of the names in these first-century tablets are Latin. 

?5 Scholz (2011b), 301: judicial curses are earlier (Republic to second century CE) than prayers for 
justice against theft (second to fourth centuries cE); he speculates that provincial curses against 
thieves could have developed from judicial curses. Arriving with Roman soldiers and other incomers, 
McKie (2017), 187. 
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his appearance before the governor of the province himself.” Pleas for justice 
motivated by theft, by contrast, are all later, in the Hispaniae as elsewhere.” 
Because they involve protagonists who do not always name themselves and often 
do not know their opponents, the social milieu on the continent is more difficult 
to identify, but the verbal parallels with the British tablets might suggest a similar 
social level and background in the petitioners—that is, local and sub-elite.?? That 
is, Roman settlers and soldiers bring the cursing habit with them, but employ it 
mostly in a judicial setting, and pleas for justice are learned later, and practised at 
a different social level. 

The last element of learned practice was, it seems, that of writing itself. At Bath 
and Uley, all the tablets are in different hands, as are those from Mainz, Bad 
Kreuznach, and the later cluster of tablets from Trier.” Judging by the handwrit- 
ing, the tablets were also largely not the work of professional scribes, and the 
deposit of blank tablets and tablets with imitations of writing suggests that illiter- 
ates watched others and imitated what they were doing.'^? In other words, ‘there 
was a religious or social pressure on petitioners to inscribe their tablets to the 
goddess for themselves.'°' Even if there was guidance from experts or practi- 
tioners, and even if there were models to copy out, a plea was expected to be the 
work of the practitioner. For this, some knowledge of Latin was needed: although 
Celtic could be and was used in the other metal tablets that may or may not be 


°° Blànsdorf and Scholz (2011), 70, no. 2, lines 11-12, consular/[e]m. 

°” In general, Urbanová (2018), 137. The Bath tablets date between the second and the fourth 
centuries CE: Adams (1992), 1; Uley the same: Tomlin (1993), 114; only two from Britannia may date 
to the first century cE: RIB 323 (Caerleon, 54-150 cE), Uley (Tomlin (1993), 129, no. 58. Elsewhere: 
Spain: Tomlin (2010); the tablet from Groß-Gerau is first century ce (AE 2007, 1049), that from 
Rottweil 75-200 ce (Nuber 1984), those from Mainz 80-130 ce (references in Blansdorf and Scholz 
2011, 76, n. 187). The rest, twenty-six from other sites in Britannia (McKie 2017: appendix nos 1, 
119-21, 123-4, 128-34, 139, 145, 147, 149, 152-8, 160, 202), and the three from the Gauls (nos 206, 
210, 233) date to the second century cE or later. 

?* Tomlin (2010) on the Spanish tablets; only one petitioner, Felicio, names himself (Tomlin’s no. 5 
(AE 2000, 795)). On the continent only two cursers are named (or refer to themselves in the third 
person): Groß-Gerau (Verio; AE 2007, 1049); Rottweil (Gnata: Nuber 1984, 380). 

?? Tomlin (1987), 18 (with McKie 2017, 104-5) and (1993), 117 (possibly the case at Uley as well). 
Mainz: Blánsdorf (2005), 12, 25 (except nos 1 and 2); (2010), 146; (2012a), 147, 151 (DTM 11-12, 
found together); (2012b), 42. Bad Kreuznach, not specifically noted, but McKie (2017, 104) notes that 
no two tablets in his entire database were written in the same hand. Trier: McKie (2017, 82) (although 
on p. 463 he speculates that CIL XIII 11340.8 and Besnier 1920, 17 no. 28, were from ‘possibly same 
author). Tab. Sulis 30: Mullen (2007b), 45. 

100 ‘Tomlin (1988) 91-4, 99; (2016), 334; (2018b), 215; also McKie (2016), 15, 19, 23-5 (variation 
even in ‘stock formulae); Blánsdorf (2012a), 150, thought DTM 15 might have been by a professional 
scribe. Tab. Sulis 112-16 are nonsense tablets: ‘the simplest explanation is that they were imitating lit- 
erates whom they had seen inscribing tablets’ (Tomlin 1988, 100), ‘as if Sulis expected even her illiter- 
ate petitioners to write for themselves' (Tomlin 1987, 18-19); Mullen (2007a, 42). For a similar cache 
of tablets (many still unopened) from a water-shrine in Le Mans, see Chevet et al. (2014, 137-41), the 
writing characterized as 'squiggles by Gordon (2013, 266, n. 37; (2014), 778, n. 24. Uninscribed tab- 
lets: one at Saguntum (Corell 1994, 285, no. 3); 87 of 140 at Uley, one at Le Mans, c.40 at Rom (DT 109; 
Mees 2009, 94), see Gordon (2014), 778, nn. 23-4. 

* Tomlin (1988), 100, who adds, ‘perhaps it could not be done by proxy. Contra, Korporowicz 
(2012), 148-9; Harris (2018), 154 (taking particular aim at Ingemark 2000-1, 23); du Plessis 
(2020), 446. 
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magical, even these use the Latin alphabet, and some (other) possible borrowings 
from the Latin tablets have been suggested.'?? So here, finally, is an example of an 
urgent (or at least urgently felt) legal problem (a problem created by Roman law and 
Roman justice) that could be solved by learning enough Latin to address a request to 
a range of divinities, who were each in turn addressed as if à Roman official larger 


than life:"® for some, ‘magical ritual was the only option to achieve "justice" *!'^* 


4 Conclusion 


Theft and cursing are, obviously, not the sole reasons for the Latinization of the 
western provinces. But this exploration of Volksjustiz has revealed a push towards 
learning the language that was both more insistently motivated and more emo- 
tionally felt than the polite world of possible choices inhabited by the elite. The 
elite might learn Latin if they felt they had something to lose or something to 
gain; petitioners of divinities had already lost something important to them and 
wanted the perpetrator punished. For the elites, Latin, Roman status, and access 
to Roman law and justice would clearly be advantageous; for the sub-elites, 
Roman status and the kind of Roman justice they wanted (as opposed to what 
they might be subjected to against their will) were out of reach. Appeals to divin- 
ities, in what appeared to be the deities preferred language and new method of 
approach, was what was left to them, and learning Latin was therefore both 
advantageous and almost compulsory. The number of cursers was, of course, 
small when spread over centuries, and the uninscribed lead tablets, deposited in 
the wistful hope of nonetheless attracting the deity's attention, remind us that 
writing Latin might not always have been perceived as necessary. Yet, while the 
attractions of a good grasp of Latin are fairly obvious and expected for the elite, 
and deeply intertwined with the pursuit of Roman status itself, the lower social 
milieu of Latin cursing is a reminder to look beyond the propertied and the 
courts when searching for engines that could drive Latinization and explain its 
spread beyond the highest members of provincial society. 


1% McKie (2017), 204, notes the use of the alphabet. The Gaulish Chamalières tablet (RIG II.2, 
L-100) uses the word adgarion (advocatus?) and lists Latin names, as does L-98 (Larzac, 90-110 CE), 
which Neumann (1993) studies in detail. L-100 is also half-ansate (illustrated at Mees 2009, 14, dis- 
cussed 26), the two associated curses from Chagnon are also on tabulae ansatae (ILS 8752), and the 
word order of their last phrase, in Gaulish, ‘may lie in Latin (Marco Simón 2012a, 140). 

1° The range of gods, Scholz (20112), 96-103; quotation, Tomlin (2002), 167-8. 

104 Urbanová (2018), 425. 
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Religion, Language Maintenance, 
and Language Shift 


Dedications, Cult Places, and Latinization 
in Roman Gaul 


Olivier de Cazanove and María José Estarán Tolosa 


1 Introduction 


In religions whose very core is practice, such as those of the Roman world, where 
ritual effectiveness is aimed at as much through the appropriate accomplishment 
of gestures and acts as through the correct presentation of formulae,' where, in 
short, ‘to do is to believe’? the question of language is fundamental. However, we 
have direct access to only a vanishingly small amount of Latin epigraphic data 
that explicitly describe the details of the rituals of Roman religious practice? And, 
when it comes to local religious practices in the provinces, we have to be content 
with indirect and fleeting glimpses, sometimes hard to interpret, of the persistence 
of spoken vernacular languages.^ 


Estaráns work on this chapter was funded through the Fellowship Ramón y Cajal no. 
RYC2018-024089-I (Fondo Social Europeo/Agencia Estatal de Investigación). We would like to thank 
all those who provided valuable information and advice on different aspects of this chapter: Fabienne 
Creuzenet, Monique Dondin-Payre, Emmanuel Dupraz, Sylvia Estienne, Nicolas Laubry, and Mathieu 
Ribolet. We would like to thank Alex Mullen in particular for her valuable suggestions, translations, 
careful and constant monitoring and revision of the manuscript, from its inception to the final ver- 
sion. We are, of course, responsible for all the opinions expressed here. 


1 Scheid (1990; 2016); Beard, North, and Price (1998), 42-54; Rüpke (2018). On the same inter- 
pretative line, with regard to the provincial religion of the Roman Gaul, see Derks (1998); Van 
Andringa (2002). 

? Scheid (2005). 

? The textual sources transcribe only quite exceptionally authentic ritual formulas, prayers, or 
protocols—for instance, those produced for the Arval Brotherhood or for the Secular Games. This is 
the case for Rome (Scheid 2007) and elsewhere in Italy (Iguvine Tables) (Weiss 2010). 

^ While Augustine's testimony on the need for preaching in Punic is clear (Lepelley (2005), and 
particularly well highlighted in the case of Antoninus of Fussala (Lancel 1983; McLynn 2010), the 
same cannot be said about the testimony of Irenaeus of Lyon, who claims to use the ‘barbarian dia- 
lect (BápBapov didAexrov) for the day-to-day affairs of his diocese (Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses I, 
praef. 3). This passage can be interpreted in various ways: most recently, for Rochette (2021), 231-48, 
the ‘barbarian dialect’ is nothing other than Latin, in a context of erudite Graeco-Latin bilingualism. 
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Cross-culturally, the documentation of the religious domain can be a key factor 
in understanding certain linguistic phenomena, including language shift, 
maintenance, and revival? These phenomena are dependent on historical and 
sociolinguistic circumstances, ethnolinguistic vitality? and the strength of the links 
between religion, language, and other core values in every multilingual community. 
In the western Roman provinces involved in the process of Latinization, it seems 
that the epigraphic documents relating to local religious practices, broadly 
conceived to include the realm of magic, whether publicly or privately displayed, 
provide indications that the linguistic domain related to these practices was per- 
haps one of the last to succumb to Latin." In tandem, across all the provinces, the 
imperial cult and more official and formal aspects of Roman religion were dis- 
seminated and practised primarily, it seems, through the language of Rome, and 
may even have been a vector of Latinization. In this chapter we shall illustrate this 
double aspect of religion and language choice through a series of case studies 
from Gaul. 

We wonder what language might have been spoken in the sanctuaries of 
Roman Gaul, in the decades and centuries following the Caesarian conquest. 
Certainly, Latin would have been used for the celebration of public and official 
worship. But which language would have been deployed for private devotion? We 
do not have documents preserved that allow us to reconstruct a secure depiction 
of the linguistic choices in private religious practice, although we have a series of 
texts that reflect aspects, particularly of a ‘darker side, of these devotions: the 
magical texts on metal, which are sometimes deposited in sanctuaries. Some of 
these are still written in Gaulish long after the conquest. However, in the current 
state of our knowledge, we are not in a position to know whether the type of lan- 
guage that is preserved is one also used orally in the locally focused religious 
sphere and perhaps more widely in private spheres of communication or whether, 
on the contrary, its nature is specific to these ritual texts alone, and is no longer an 
oral medium. Defixiones and related texts represent, of course, a very particular 
epigraphic context, which must be treated with the utmost caution: the realm of 
ritual and magic can contain specific and sometimes usual linguistic practices, 


° Pandharipande, David, and Ebsworth (2020). On the strong link between religion and its associ- 
ated languages, the so-called religious classicals, see Fishman (1991), 360; Mesthrie (1999), 42; 
Gogonas (2012), 116. 

* For this concept, see Haugen (1972), Giles, Bourhis, and Taylor (1977). For the application of the 
concept in ancient sociolinguistics, see Mullen (2013a), 69-73, Mullen and James (2012). On objective 
linguistic vitality (the set of socio-structural factors that determine the strength of a certain ethnolin- 
guistic group), see Giles and Viladot (1994); on the subjective (judgements and perceptions that dif- 
ferent ethnolinguistic groups have in relation to these socio-structural factors), see Harwood, Giles, 
and Bourhis (1994). 

7 For the concept of ‘private inscriptions —that is, ‘not intended for public display —we follow 
Beltrán's definition (2015b), esp. 89-90, and Beltrán and Díaz (2018). 

* In particular, the use of incomprehensible or difficult to understand language: Blom (2012); 
Marco Simón and Gordon (2010). 
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which are not the main focus of this chapter. Another issue directly related to the 
topic at hand, and which we will not go into here, is what has been called interpre- 
tatio Romana, which affects the Latinization/Romanization of local divinities 
through a series of particular mechanisms.’ In this chapter we focus instead on 
linguistic choice more broadly in religious dedications, and their relevance for 
understanding the Latinization of Gaul. 

This constitutes an interesting case study for several reasons (Fig. 10.1). First, 
Gaulish survived in epigraphic sources until at least the third century CE, and the 
literary sources push this chronology even later, into the fifth century (though by 


Figure 10.1 Map of Gaul with the main sites mentioned in the text. (Drawn by O. de 
Cazanove.) 


? As Ando (2005) pointed out in an important paper, these mechanisms go far beyond the purely 
linguistic level and simple translation; and they teach us at least as much about the specifically Roman 
attitudes to polytheism and their theology as about the ‘interpreted’ local gods. 
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this time the language was probably virtually extinct).’? This makes it the only 
Palaeoeuropean language to coexist in writing alongside Latin until well into the 
imperial period. Second, several of the later Gaulish texts and several of the few 
texts on stone seem to be magical and/or religious in character. Both factors make 
this region a privileged setting for the topic we explore in this chapter: the assess- 
ment of the role of religion, broadly conceived, in linguistic change and mainten- 
ance in Gaul during the process of Latinization. 

We of course recognize that the information we have is not anywhere near as 
complete as that available in sociolinguistic studies of present-day societies and 
that our hypotheses are based on very fragmentary information. Nonetheless, 
abundant work since the beginning of the twenty-first century, following the 
pioneering work of J. N. Adams," demonstrates that the field of research of 
ancient sociolinguistics and its application to past societies is viable,'* and offers 
fruitful interpretative avenues. The published Gaulish corpus contains around 
350 coin legends and well over 700 inscriptions. Of these, approximately forty 
are inscriptions of certain religious or magical content, and many others could 
also be included in this count.'^ They are attested between the second century 
BCE for the earliest Gallo-Greek texts'? (the earliest Gallo-Latin are later, con- 
temporary possibly with the Caesarian campaigns),'^ and the third to fourth 
centuries CE for the latest Gallo-Latin examples." These provide the bad data that 
we must try to navigate.'? The Latin corpus is much larger, and constantly grow- 
ing: at least 5,600 inscriptions of a religious nature from the Tres Galliae, 
Narbonensis and the Germanies, to which must be added about 110 defixiones. 


2 Religion and Latinization in Narbonensis: The Epigraphic 
Record of Pre-Augustan Tolosa and the Earliest Temple 
with Central Plan in Gaul 


The first case study is taken from the western edge of Narbonensis. This province, 
created in the last quarter of the second century BCE, received Italian immigrants 
early on who became involved in the growing economy of the region, especially 
focused on wine. The presence of these individuals presumably encouraged the 
appearance of the first documents written in Latin, whose dating Christol rightly 


1° For the survival of Gaulish, see Blom (forthcoming). ™ Adams (2003a). 
12 Knooihuizen (2006). 13 Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2020), 759. 
* De Tord (2020), 843-901. 
? On this terminus ante quem, see Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2020), 757. 
é Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (2020), 758. 
17 The latest text certainly in Gaulish is probably the tile from Chateaubleau (Mullen and Ruiz 
Darasse 2020, 758); for indirect testimony on the survival of Gaulish, see Meissner (2009). 
15 Labov (1994). 
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pointed out may be earlier than generally thought.” In this territory, writing in 
the local language coincided with the rise of Rome, though the local communities 
used the Greek alphabet, giving rise to so-called Gallo-Greek epigraphy, of which 
more than 400 inscriptions and 70 coin legends have been published. 

In a territory so apparently open to external Mediterranean influences and 
that had already entered the orbit of Rome,” the Augustan ‘new imperial cul- 
ture' perhaps in a sense had its way paved. The appearance of dedications to the 
emperor and his family is a good indicator of this 'new religious order' described 
by Fishwick, Woolf, and others." Augustus is present in the Jardins de la 
Fontaine in Nimes as early as 25 BCE, in the spring sanctuary of the topical god 
Nemausos,” from where a few dedications in Gaulish language to the local 
divinity come, perhaps from only a few decades before.’ A generation later, in 
the forum of Nimes, the Maison Carrée was built (the architectural and stylistic 
analysis of the temple confirms a dating in the first decade of our era), with a 
dedication to Gaius and Lucius Caesar, according to the reading proposed by 
Séguier more than 250 years ago, based on the holes for the missing bronze 
letters.?^ This typical Roman pseudoperipteral temple was installed in the heart 
of Nimes by its own elites.^? The efforts of senior locals to demonstrate their 
Romanity were likely to have been important to the spread of Latin among at 
least some Gaulish speakers. These displays, which we combine, for convenience, 
under the label ‘imperial cult; undoubtedly played a role during this process, at 
least in the official and public linguistic domains. In Belgic Gaul, monuments to 
the prematurely deceased Gaius and Lucius Caesar are raised on the forums of 
cities that are just starting to be urbanized—for instance, Reims-Durocortorum 
and Trier.’ Therefore, the first expressions of dynastic loyalty written in the 
official language could be seen and read in cities just emerging out of the ground 
and still under construction. 

To have reached this point in the linguistic choice of the local elites, it must be 
remembered that Latin had been spoken in Narbonensis for decades by Italian 
settlers and merchants. An example of these first steps is provided by the oldest 
Latin dedication, which can be linked to the religious sphere in Gaul, which is 
quite different in nature from the inscriptions relating to the imperial cult. It 


1? Christol (1999). 

2 See Mullen (2013a) for the interactions between southern Gaul and Mediterranean communities. 

21 Fishwick (1987-2005); Woolf (1998). 22 CIL XII 3148-3149; Rosso (2006), 193. 

?* Roth-Congés and Gros (1983); Lejeune (1994). ?* Christol and Darde (2009). 

25 Amy and Gros (1979). The Maison Carrée is a provincial transposition, on a small scale, of the 
great pseudoperipteral temples of the Urbs: Apollo in Circo and Apollo Palatinus: Gros (1976), 119-22. 

°° The overall impression that emerges from a recently published series of studies on the birth of 
city capitals in Gallia Comata (Reddé and Van Andringa 2015) is that the establishment of urban grids 
and then the progressive urbanization of the capitals came after Augustus long stay in Gaul from 16 to 
13 BCE, the census of Drusus and the dedication of the altar in Lyon in 12 BCE. 
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comes from the margins of the province but from a settlement particularly 
interesting with regard to the multilingual epigraphic record: Tolosa (Fig. 10.2)?" 

Here we shall not enter into exhaustive detail about the long debate concerning 
the exact location of pre-Roman Tolosa before its move to the current site of 


Figure 10.2 Sites along the Garonne River: the oppidum of Vieille-Toulouse, the 
settlement of Saint-Roch, Roman Tolosa. 


27 Pailler (2002b); Pailler, Darles, and Moret (2015); Provost, Pailler, et al. (2017). 
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Toulouse around 10 BCE. The oppidum of Vieille- Toulouse, a little less than 7 km 
to the south, long seemed the best candidate. Then, the discovery of numerous 
wells filled with wine amphorae in the Saint-Roch district of Toulouse suggested 
that this site, much closer to the Roman city, was in fact the settlement of the 
Volcae Tectosages, and would have controlled the lakes where the famous aurum 
Tolosanum was kept under water before being stolen in 106 BCE by the consul 
Q. Servilius Caepio.”* Also in the Saint-Roch district, the extensive excavations of 
the former Niel barracks (between 2009 and 2011) revealed more clearly the 
commercial function of this valley site.” The hypothesis of a polycentric organ- 
ization was then advanced, with several distinct hubs: one or two hilltop oppida, 
and an emporium on the bank of the river, would have finally given rise to a sin- 
gle Roman city. Today, the refinement of chronologies leads to a clearer picture. 
The site of Saint-Roch is abandoned shortly after 100 BCE, whereas the oppidum 
of Vieille- Toulouse goes on, and even enjoys a period of strong development from 
the middle of the first century BCE. In fact, in a house with sophisticated architec- 
tural features, portico, garden, and masonry basin, which dates to between 40 and 
10 BCE, some inscribed bone tokens were found, as well as writing materials, sty- 
luses, and seal boxes,?? which show a degree of literacy and the use of Latin.?' 
The two main settlements that predate Roman Tolosa were, from the second 
century BCE, decidedly multilingual places. The Graeco-Italic amphorae of 
Vieille- Toulouse, dated between 175 and 130 scE," exhibit various tituli picti 
consisting of names of individuals that, with a single exception? are written in 
Palaeohispanic script, followed by what seems to be a numeral and a unit of 
measurement. The names in these texts are of Latin, Celtic, and Iberian origin. 
Whatever the precise interpretation of these texts, what interests us here is that 
individuals of diverse origins and languages (Gauls, Iberians, Greeks, Italians) 
were all involved in the wine trade, in which Tolosa was a key player.** In the 
Saint-Roch district, inscriptions (on Dressel la amphorae and Campanian A 
black gloss ware) were also found,?? dating to between 125 and 100 Bce, which 
illustrate this environment of mobility between merchants and multilingualism, 
since they occur in levels with Iberian inscriptions and Greek names also 
documented in Marseilles.’ This period coincides with intense activity at the site 
and with the dating of most of the coinage. This set of evidence contains texts in 
Iberian, Greek, and Latin, in their respective writing systems, written in the same 
period. These findings reflect the coexistence and collaboration of merchants of 


?8 Moret (2008). ?? Verrier (2019). 

°° See Mullen, this volume, n. 73, for the debate on the functionality of seal boxes. 

?'! Ugaglia (2013), 38-46; Gardes (2017). 

?? See Gorgues (2010), with previous bibliography. 33 Estarán (2016), I11. 

?* On this point, see Vidal and Magnol (1983); Lejeune (1983); Gorgues (2010); De Hoz (2011), 
195; Estarán (2016). 

35 Moret, Ruiz Darasse, and Verrier (2015). 

°° Gorgues (2010); Moret, Ruiz Darasse, and Verrier (2015). 
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diverse origins, languages, and cultures in this environment, attracted by the 
strength of this centre. 

Half a century later, Vieille- Toulouse offers a more homogeneous linguistic 
documentation. The Latin inscription CIL XII 5388 was found in 1879 on the 
Vieille- Toulouse site and dates to 47 BcE,”’ with the consular date, incomplete but 
restorable (Fig. 10.3). It involves the dedication of the building ofa temple (aedes), 
of a base (basim), and a solarium (we will return to this term) made by dedicants, 
mostly of lower social status. For a long time, it was considered the oldest Latin 
inscription in Gaul, though this place now belongs to the more recently dis- 
covered Domitius Ahenobarbus milestone.** The restoration of missing sections 
and the original dimensions of the stone are not certain; three visualizations are 
provided in Figure 10.3. 


Figure 10.3 Three possible reconstructions of the inscription of Vieille- Toulouse CIL 
XII 5388; the lower is that cited in the main text. (Drawn by O. de Cazanove.) 


*7 Close to the ‘Borde Basse’ farm: Provost, Pailler, et al. (2017), 170-3. The findspot of the inscrip- 
tion is shown in Fig. 10.2. 
38 CIL XVIU/2 294; AE 1952, 38; Duval (1951). 
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Following the third reconstruction, the text of the inscription can be recon- 
structed as follows: 


[P(ublio) Vatinio Q(uinto)] Fufio co(n)s(ulibus) 

[heisce magistreis a]edem basim et solari- 

[um] [—faci]jund(um) coir(auerunt) 

[—]us Cirrat(us) Diallus Atti P(ubli) s(eruus) 

[—]s Surus Hilar(us) Flaui M(arci) s(eruus) l(eiber) c(oerauit) 

[—Jior(—?) L(?) L(?) s(eruus) l(eiber) c(oerauit?) Philodam(us) Volusi C(ai) 
s(eruus) 

[—]nus Trebi L(uci) s(eruus) Pfh}i[n]dar(us) Curiati Ap(pi) s(eruus) 


Under the consulship of Publius Vatinius and Quintus Fufius, (the magistri) 
saw to the construction of...a temple, a base and a sundial: 

(1st column, not preserved: four individuals missing) 

(2*4 column, incomplete)...us Cirratus;...s Surus;...slave of the Lucii Ior... (he 
saw to the construction once freed); ...nus, slave of Trebius Lucius 

(3 column) Diallus, slave of Publius Attius; Hilarus, slave of Marcus Flavius 
(he saw to the construction once freed); Philodamos, slave of Caius Volusius; 
Phindarus, slave of Appius Curiatius. (Translation: de Cazanove) 


Although fragmentary, it is highly plausible that this inscription concerns a colle- 
gium, which mostly consisted of slaves.?? Some of them appeared to have been 
freed between the time when construction was contemplated (perhaps as a result 
of a vow) and the completion of the works. We have similar inscriptions from 
Carthago Nova, Tarragona, Capua, and Minturnae, as well as on Delos? and 
Cora.*! In this particular inscription, the members of the collegium organized the 
construction of structures relating to the practice of religion, including a solar- 
ium, which usually refers to the terrace of a tomb, but may, in this example, refer 
to a horologium solarium,” a sundial. 

As stressed by the recent literature on this topic,? it seems that we are dealing 
with Italian merchants settled in Toulouse (and first in Narbonne, where the same 
names are partially attested in the Augustan period), involved in the wine trade 


?? On the collegia, see Díaz (2004). ^" Díaz (2004). 

4 CIL X 6512, 6513, 6514; Palombi (2012). Here, magistri of the collegium of Bona Mens and slaves 
offer a substantial sum (probably a total of more than 8,000 sesterces) to build the monument on 
which the inscription was to be placed. Three of the ten magistri are slaves who were freed between 
the fundraising and the supervision of the works. Hence the recurrent formula seruus leiber coerauerit, 
found three times (in full) in Cora and at least twice (abbreviated) in Vieille- Toulouse. 

? Horologium solarium: AE 1972, 168 (Macerata, Villa Potenza). This can be part of the equipment 
of a place of worship such as that of the temple of Apollo at Pompeii (CIL X 802). A good parallel is 
offered by an inscription from Mayen (near Koblenz) in Germania Superior (CIL XIII 119782). 
Despite the fact that the inscription is mutilated, the terms aedes and horologium are easily restorable 
in the inscription from Germania Superior. 

# Tran (2014); Bonsangue (2016); Agusta Boularot (2017), 316-19. 
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along the 'Gallic Isthmus'—a trade well documented by the huge quantities of 
wine amphorae and Campanian ceramics found on the two sites that antedate 
Roman Toulouse (Saint-Roch quarter and Vieille- Toulouse). This inscription, 
consequently, must be understood as one of the first publicly displayed expres- 
sions of the munificence of individuals settled in the province, mainly slaves and 
freedmen enriched by the thriving wine trade. Their mutual cooperation allows 
them to perform acts of euergetism, such as the one seen here, in which a temple 
is erected in honour of an (unfortunately now anonymous) divinity. 

Some 200 metres south of the place of discovery of the inscription, the 
Baulaguet temple was found and excavated between 1972 and 1974.% It has a cen- 
tral plan, perfectly recognizable, with a square cella and a peripheral gallery 
around it—in short what is conventionally called a Gallo-Roman temple, or a 
fanum (Fig. 10.4). It is in fact the oldest known temple of this type.“ The strati- 
graphic and archaeometric data locate its construction after the beginning of the 
first century BCE, in any case before 20 BCE, then an occupation in the second half 
of the first century BCE, and finally an abandonment towards the end of the same 
century. It is, therefore, exactly contemporary with the inscription. It is conse- 
quently tempting to attribute the inscription to the small place of worship, and to 
identify the aedes mentioned in the text with the Gallo-Roman temple of 
Baulaguet. Even if it was not the case, it is worth noting that there was more than 
one fanum temple in Vieille- Toulouse, and that it was therefore the main 


** On the Baulaguet temple, see Vidal (2002), 113-18; Provost, Pailler, et al. (2017), 170-2. 

^5 Vesly (1909) was the first to recognize the recurrence of a particular type of temple in Roman 
Gaul, characterized by a square cella embedded in a gallery of the same form. He called this type 
fanum—mistakenly, because this term, as is well known, is generic. But, if the designation itself is 
inappropriate, the existence of a specific architectural category of religious buildings is beyond doubt. 
Over the past century, the number of identified fana has grown steadily, numbering now around a 
thousand; see Fauduet (2010), 22-41. Moreover, they are not only square, but also polygonal or circu- 
lar, but always with a centred plan. Their elevation, with a tower-shaped cella overhanging a peripheral 
gallery with a single pitched roof, can be reconstructed mainly thanks to the cellae still preserved at 
more than 20 m high at Autun (so-called temple of Janus: Parlasca 1998), and Périgueux ('tour de 
Vésone’). Their areal distribution is exclusively related to the north-western provinces (Gaul, the 
Germanies, Britannia: Derks 1998, 134-85). For this reason, they have sometimes been called ‘tem- 
ples of indigenous tradition’ or 'Romano-Celtic'—again, both qualifications are inappropriate, because 
they cannot be found to have a secure local (‘Celtic’) background, despite numerous attempts to assert 
it. Most recently, Poux and Fichtl (2019), in an article on fana, theatres, and villas with a subtitle "Trois 
emprunts protohistoriques aux origines de l'architecture gallo-romaine; try to combine both local and 
non-local origins, while omitting the key example of the temple at Vieille- Toulouse. The Italian paral- 
lels that they invoke (in particular the Lucanian temples, on which see Cazanove 2009a) are in fact 
‘faux-amis planimétriques’ (Cazanove 2020, 222-3, fig. 1)—i.e. their ground plans may look similar, 
but the super structures were completely different. The fana (or ‘temples with central plan! as it would 
be preferable to call them) are in fact identifiable in Gaul only from Roman times onwards. Therefore, 
rather than focusing on the search for protohistoric origins (which cannot be excluded but cannot be 
proven), it would be better to study the extreme standardization of this plan and its diffusion from the 
beginning of the Roman period. In any case, the importance of the Gallo-Roman temples with a cen- 
tral plan cannot be underestimated. Their number and visibility certainly make them the main marker 
of the western provincial religious landscape. 
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Figure 10.4 The Baulaguet temple in Vieille- Toulouse. (After a plan by M. Vidal 
(Gallia (1976), 483).) 


architectural model available: a second temple with cella and peripheral gallery 
was seen near the first one, a few years later, in a trial trench.*? 

The combination of evidence is striking: one of the oldest Latin inscriptions of 
Gaul, and the oldest mention of an aedes from this area, probably referring to the 
oldest known Gallo-Roman temple, which lies at the southern edge of the 
distribution area of the ‘fanum-type temples. Does this mean that the probably 
Italian-origin dedicators of Vieille-Toulouse had a local architect build a temple 


^* Ugaglia (2013), 57-8. 
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‘of native tradition’ precisely because it was the only model available? This seems 
unlikely, for two reasons: first, it is no longer believed that the (improperly) 
so-called Romano-Celtic temples have protohistoric antecedents; at least they are 
not archaeologically attested." All the examples date from after the Roman 
conquest. Second, the building techniques of the Baulaguet temple link to Late 
Republican Italy: columns and intercolumnations made of bricks, floors of opus 
signinum. Just a short distance from Toulouse, the recent excavations of the 
Cornebarrieu baths, dating from the first half of the first century BCE, offer 
another striking example for the early adoption of Roman lifestyle, for new tech- 
nical solutions (in part similar to those implemented in Baulaguet) and perhaps 
evidence for mobility of craftsmen. The Cornebarrieu balneum looks astonish- 
ingly like a series of Italian baths, as found at Musarna, Sperlonga, Crotone, 
and so on.“ 

The Vieille- Toulouse issue thus opens new perspectives on the origin and the 
first developments of the temples with central plan, which will become the archi- 
tectural form par excellence of the places of worship in the north-western prov- 
inces. Pursuing this line of enquiry would take us beyond the topic of this 
volume;? however, the puzzling issue of the temples with central plan deserves to 
be reopened. In any case, it is striking that, in Vieille- Toulouse, the temple appears 
very early and at the same time (and with the same agents) as the Latin language. 
Latin is a lingua franca of the Italian (and possibly other) immigrants (it could 
also, of course, be the mother tongue of some of them),?? and was used in order to 
consecrate and dedicate religious infrastructures in provinces already in the 
Republican period. Specifically, in the case of Vieille- Toulouse, this linguistic 
choice is contemporary with the substantial Roman-style urban and material 
cultural transformations in the oppidum of the Volcae Tectosages in the first 
century BCE. 


#7 See n. 45. ^* Viers and Veyssiére (2012). 

^? Only a few key examples can be indicated here: in Montferrand, which corresponds to the site of 
Elesiodunum mentioned by Cicero in the Pro Fonteio, on the wine route between Narbonne and 
Toulouse, a temple with a central plan was seen in aerial photography and cannot therefore be dated, 
though a series of related finds date back to the last century of the Republic: Dressel 1 amphorae and 
sling bullets inscribed in Latin, with clear allusions to the famine of the siege of Perugia, in 41 BCE 
(Passelac 2006; 2016). At Magalas, 40 km north-east of Narbonne, excavation uncovered a small tem- 
ple dating to 30-20 BCE, within an Iron Age ditched enclosure. The reconstruction proposed in the 
interim report (Ginouvez et al. 2016) makes it a hybrid building, with a fanum roof overlooking that 
of the peripheral gallery. But this reconstruction relies on very few elements. It would be equally pos- 
sible to propose parallels with the peripteral temples of the Iberian Peninsula, or with that of Izernore 
in the Jura mountain. And, finally, in Cisalpine Gaul, the recent publication of a temple at Marano di 
Valpolicella has relaunched the debate on the existence of cult buildings of the fanum type in Italy, 
even if none of the cases invoked appears conclusive (Bruno and Falezza 2015). 

5° Estaran (2019b). 
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3 Aspects of Religion and Latinization in Gallia Comata: The 
Persistence of Gaulish in the Epigraphy of Alesia 


The second panorama, this time from the core of Gallia Comata, will allow us to 
consider, thanks to the archaeological and epigraphical documentation, the per- 
sistence of Gaulish in the first and second centuries CE, the resultant Gallo-Latin 
bilingualism, differential Latinization, and local Latins. We will focus on the rela- 
tionships between language and the religious sphere, understanding the latter in a 
broad sense, including both publicly visible and private and intimate devotions, 
and taking Alesia’s epigraphic record as a case study. 

Alesia is the oppidum of the small Gallic people of the Mandubii (Fig. 10.5), 
caught between two apparently more important groups, the Lingones to the 
north, and the Aedui to the south. The settlement can be archaeologically identi- 
fied from the years 100 or 80-70 BCE (La Tène D1b-beginning of La Tène D2a), 
thanks to a few stratified contexts within the future Gallo-Roman town (excava- 
tions at the place called En Curiot, others in front of the monument of Ucuetis 
and around the 'forum),?' and now, more notably, thanks to the new excavations 
at La Croix Saint-Charles, on the outskirts of Mont Auxois, which revealed a 
ditched enclosure for banquets of meat and imported wine.?? Alesia is well known 
because of the siege of Caesar, which ended with the surrender of Vercingetorix 
in the autumn of 52 BCE. And, finally Alesia became a prosperous Gallo-Roman 
town, though it never reached the rank of civitas capital. Nevertheless, its urban 
adornment (theatre, temple, basilica, forum) and its extension (97 ha) rival those 
of Langres (Andemantunnum), capital of the Lingones. Alesia and the Mandubii 
seem originally to have been included in the territory of the Lingones, and then 
in that of the Aedui in 69 cz, according to general consensus.?? The Lingones may 
have been punished for finding themselves on the wrong side of the Roman polit- 
ical situation, that of Vitellius and Julius Sabinus. 

Alesia offers a privileged field of observation for studying the Latinization of 
religious written expressions and the persistence of the Gaulish language. Indeed, 
the epigraphic corpus of the city counts seventeen or eighteen inscriptions in 
Gallo-Greek: two on stone, fourteen graffiti on ceramic, and one or two on lead; 
one inscription in Gaulish written in Latin characters (the famous dedication 
of Martialis son of Dannotalos).?* Of the well-over 200 texts in Latin, the vast 
majority are found on ceramic and comprise mostly stamps on terra sigillata. 
About fifteen Latin religious dedications are datable to the second to third centuries 
CE, with one or two possible exceptions, as we shall see.” 


E 


Creuzenet (2010); Creuzenet and Olivier (1994); Bénard and Bénard (1997). 

5? Cazanove et al. (2012), 133-40; Golosetti et al. (2019). 5? Reddé (2003). 
^ Numbers taken from RIIG (accessed 3 May 2021). 

? Information from the LatinNow database; see https://gis.latinnow.eu/. 
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Pian doré à parir des données archéologiques issues des fouilles, de imagerie tongue et de l télédétection (photo aérienne DAR) Ð Findspot (according to Maillard de Chambure 1841) of the Martialis inscription 


Crédit : Jonhattan Vidal / Département de la Côte-d'Or / Bibracte EPCC / UMR Artehis CNRS 


Figure 10.5 Alésia plan (J. Vidal (Gallia (2012), 143). Reproduced with kind permission.) 
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The epigraphy presents an unusual combination: the writing of Gaulish in the 
Greek alphabet in the interior of Gallia Comata (in a location far from the main 
area of Gallo-Greek epigraphy in the lower Rhóne Valley) and the use of the Latin 
alphabet to write both the local language and Latin. It is, therefore, one of few 
sites in Gaul to provide evidence of Gallo- Greek, Gallo-Latin, and Latin. Michel 
Lejeune postulated a linear evolution to try to describe the epigraphic habits: 


‘Thus, for local epigraphy, we arrive at a chronological distribution between three 
phases, approximately datable: a) inscriptions in Gaulish language and Greek 
alphabet (still the custom in the Claudian period, to which probably belongs the 
text of Samotalos [...], as well as various minor texts); b) inscriptions in Gaulish 
language and Latin alphabet. The main testimony is the dedication of Martialis 
(a brief transitional phase, covering one or two generations, corresponding 
roughly to the Flavian period); c) inscriptions in Latin language and script 
(exclusive use from the Antonine period). Nothing informs us about the condi- 
tions and duration of a purely oral survival of Gaulish in Alise during the second 
century CE, and possibly beyond.?* 


This rather schematic view, which tries to depict the different epigraphies as not 
overlapping temporally, is contradicted by what is observed on neighbouring 
sites. Lejeune must have been aware of this himself, having published a stele of 
the sanctuary of the sources of the Seine (about 15 km further east) with a Gallo- 
Latin dedication in the pediment, and the Gallo-Greek signature of the artisan on 
the prominent band below," proof that the two epigraphic practices overlap 
(Fig. 10.6). The artisan, Dagolitous, belonged to a recently identified sculptor's 
workshop (‘Seine 2’), dating from the third quarter of the first century cE.** 
Furthermore, from Alesia itself, there is perhaps evidence that Latin is being used 
early on in the epigraphic record. There is a fragment of a marble inscription in 
the Alise Museum with a possible dedication to Tiberius (and Rosmerta?), with 
elements of the emperor's title, which would make it the first Latin text from 
Alesia and, moreover, of religious content (Fig. 10.7).°? 

For the period of use of Gallo-Greek at Alesia, we can rely on some archaeo- 
logical data. Some graffiti can be dated, with the help of stratigraphy and ceramic 
typology: one is pre-Augustan, some are Augustan, Tiberian, and Claudian? 
while the most recent one belongs to the ceramic deposits found in the temple 
area (Fig. 10.8).°' A few metres away there was a portico. Its remains have been 


°° Lejeune (1979), 259 (our translation). 57 Lejeune and Martin (1956); RIG IL1, L-13. 

5 Lamy (2015), 231. 5? CIL XIII 2876; Provost (20092), 367. 

°° RIG I, G-554 (Augustan), G-555 (Tibero-Claudian); from the strata predating the Ucuetis 
monument: Creuzenet and Olivier (1994). 

*' Le Gall and Sénéchal (1974), 208-9; Lejeune RIG I, G-268, fig. 325; Provost (20092), 373 (Claudian 
or Neronian). The same deposit also contained an inscription in Latin: a jug bears the graffito Virtus, 
but it is probably an anthroponym, not the theonym (Le Gall and Sénéchal 1974, 213). 


Figure 10.6 The stele of Dagolitous, found in 1953 at the sanctuary of the Seine 
Springs. (From Gallia (1954), 476. Reproduced with kind permission.) 


Ti. CaES diet Aug. f. dici 
Tuli NAEPOT pont, max, 
tribu NIC: POTest......... 
o ROSMErtae?........ 
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Figure 10.7 CIL XIII 2876. Dedication to Tiberius (?) with mention of Rosmerta (?). 
(Photograph and drawing by S. De Ricci, reproduced with kind permission. 
Reconstructed text by O. Hirschfeld and S. Reinach (Pro Alesia, I (1906-7), 25).) 
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Figure 10.8 Gallo-Greek inscription G-268 on a ceramic vase (Claudius-Nero) from 
the temple area at Alesia. (Le Gall and Sénéchal 1974, 209; photograph by 
F. Creuzenet, reproduced with kind permission.) 


partially preserved under the basilica. Some fragments of entablature probably 
belong to it. They are carved with three severed heads in relief, pierced with 
arrows, of African type.® It has also been proposed that one or two statues of 
gods or ‘heroes’ should be restored in the same place, one of them standing near a 
ram, and a monumental Gallo-Greek inscription using the same variety of 
limestone, studied by Michel Lejeune.? The chronology of these sculptures is 
open to discussion; in any case, they cannot have been dismantled and buried 
before the middle of the first century cE, since they were discovered 'au-dessus 
dun sol dated from the time of Claudius and Nero.“ Therefore, the Gallo-Greek 
epigraphy, both monumental and on instrumentum, goes on until the Neronian 
period at least. In the sanctuary of Apollo Moritasgus, two thin fragments of lead 
were found during the previous excavations made by Emile Espérandieu in 
1909.55 The place of the find is significant: next to the octagonal temple, built at 
the time of Claudius or Nero, and in the midst of offerings on bronze sheets (eyes, 
phallus, breasts, and so on) that date from the Flavian period. 


?? Olivier (1980). & RIG I, G-257, figs 311-14. 

5* Le Gall (1990), 138; Toutain (1912); Provost (20092), 361. 

55 Espérandieu (1910), 273. One of them bears a name in Greek letters: karomaros (G-269), the 
other (G-270) presents a fragmentary and difficult to read text. Lejeune (RIG I) thought that they were 
two different inscriptions. In fact, they were found next to each other and are probably two fragments 
of the same text. It is possible to establish this fact by studying Esperandieu's unpublished excavation 
journals. 

°° Cazanove and Dondin-Payre (2016), 110, fig. 2. 
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Let us turn now to Gaulish epigraphy in Latin alphabet, which is represented 
uniquely in Alesia by the inscription of Martialis son of Dannotalos (Fig. 10.9):5" 


Martialis Dannótali 

ieuru Ucuete sosin 

celicnon etic 

gobedbi dugiiontiio 

Ucuetin 

in Alisiia. 

Martialis, son of Dannotalos made this building? for Ucuetis and for/with? the 
blacksmiths who worship Ucuetis in Alesia. 


The god Ucuetis appears twice on the inscription, which has given rise to many 
exegeses. There is consensus on the meaning of gobedbi, which refers to 


Figure 10.9 The inscription of Martialis, son of Dannotalos (Conseil Départemental 
dela Côte-d'Or, Musée Alésia, deposit of the Musée Municipal d'Alise-Sainte-Reine 
(D.2011.1.94)). (© Olivier Champagne, reproduced with kind permission.) 


57 RIG ILL, L-13. 

°° Most recently, Dupraz (2021), with bibiography. Some of the main translations previously put 
forward in a century of scholarly research are those of Thurneysen (1908): ‘Martialis, Sohn des 
Dannotalos, machte für Ucuetis dieses celicnon und für die Priester, die den Ucuetis bedienen in 
Alisia); Lejeune (1979; 1996; RIG II.1): ‘Martialis fils de Dannotalos dédie à Ucuetis cet édifice avec les 
forgerons qui vénérent [ou faconnent] Ucuetis en Alise’; Stifter (2011): ‘Martialis (son) of Dannotalos 
offered this edifice to Ucuetis and to/with the smiths who worship (?) Ucuetis in Alisia? 
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blacksmiths, but not about what blacksmiths offer, though for a majority of 
scholars celicnon is a building.” It is usually identified with the building furnished 
with a porticoed court and a facade overlooking the forum, in which was found 
in 1908 another dedication to Ucuetis and his consort Bergusia on a bronze vase, 
this time in Latin, dated to the second century cr." Before going further, we 
should note that the identification of the so-called Ucuetis monument is perhaps 
less solid than it seems. On the one hand, the Gaulish inscription of Ucuetis was 
found in 1839, in the first exploratory trenches on the site, about 75 m further 
south."? The place of discovery seems very close to another small sanctuary, with 
a statue of Sucellus, dedication to Victory, and architectural elements.” On the 
other hand, the vase with Latin dedication to Ucuetis and Bergusia was found in a 
basement, in the middle of an accumulation of various metal objects, iron and 
bronze: nails, keys, locks, rings, handles, and so on. The editors of the monument 
thought they were 'ex-votos, offerings deposited...in a cultic room, as a testimony 
of grace or gratitude to the protective deities of the blacksmiths.’”* This is not 
likely. We might assume, instead, that we are dealing with a large foundry deposit. 
Therefore, the vase, like the rest of the metal, is in a secondary position. It is legit- 
imate to raise these doubts, especially since the ‘Ucuetis monument, interpreted 
as the schola of the corporation of blacksmiths, is considered the best provincial 
counterpart of the collegium headquarters of Italy, those of Ostia, for example. But 
it is better for the moment to leave the question open. 

Given the uncertainty, we should avoid using the dating of the monument of 
Ucuetis (late first century CE) to establish the chronology of the Gaulish inscription 
of Martialis. The evidence for intrinsic dating (hederae distinguentes, palaeography) 
is also not strong. Apart from the Alise inscription, the Gallo-Latin inscriptions 
on stone with the most careful layout all come from the territory of the Aedui: 
Autun,"? Auxey,? and Nevers.” All of them show, in fact, a good degree of famil- 
iarity with the codes of Latin epigraphy (Fig. 10.10). However, these comparable 
inscribed objects were found in the nineteenth (Autun and Auxey) and fifteenth 
(Nevers) centuries and cannot be dated archaeologically. So Lejeune’s proposed 
dating for the Martialis inscription (Flavian period, last third of the first century 
CE) can be considered only an approximation, as archaeological confirmations 
are missing. The dating of this and much of the Gaulish epigraphy has 


°° The ending of this word has been interpreted as a plural oblique case marker, possibly an instru- 
mental (Dupraz 2021, 335-8). 

7° Dupraz (2021), 334. 

7* CIL XIII 11247; Provost (20092), 401-9, with previous bibliography. 


72 Maillard de Chambure (1841), 126, A 47. 73 Provost (20092), 423-6. 
74 Martin and Varéne (1973), 159. 75 RIGIL.1, L-10 = CIL XIII 2733. 
76 RIG ILI, L-9 = CIL XIII 2630. 77 RIGIL1, L-11 = CIL XIII 2821. 


It may just be noted, en passant, that there are some formal similarities with later inscriptions 
such as that of the Lingones fratres at Vertault, usually dated to the middle of the second century CE 
(CIL XIII 5661); Provost (2009b), 258-9. 
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LOSTO/TI 
SSIGNOS 
IEVRV 
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b c 
Figure 10.10 Three Aeduan Gaulish inscriptions adopting the layout of Latin 
epigraphy: a. Autun (RIG II.1 p 129 = CIL XIII 2733); b. Nevers (RIG II.1 p 141 = CIL 
XIII 2821); c. Auxey (RIG II.2 p 123 = CIL XIII 2630). For these locations, see Fig. 10.1. 
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traditionally been based, at least in part, on a hypothetical rapid Latinization of 
this territory. However, detailed analysis of the archaeological context of several 
non-lapidary Gaulish inscriptions has pointed, in some cases, to dates in the 
second and third centuries cE.” 

In Alesia, the use of Latin for religious dedications perhaps really becomes 
prevalent only from the second century CE, as is demonstrated by two small series 
of inscriptions found in the Moritasgus sanctuary: handled pateras (or small 
pans) used to draw water?" and anatomical ex-votos made of limestone (feet, 
trunk, knees). The inscribed handled pateras contain religious dedications that 
are valuable in considering the language choices of worshippers, as they may 
reflect the language used for worship. The inscribed pateras, in bronze and some- 
times silver, are frequent in Gaul (Evaux-les-Bains,?' Cháteaubleau,?? Mandeure,** 
Berthouville,** but are not exclusive to this territory: similar examples have been 
found in the sacred spring of Bath?? and in Celtiberia.*° The most interesting ones 
for our purpose are two almost identical pans, type Gódaker (Tassinari G.3100 
and 3200), both of which carry dedications to the god Alisanos: that of Viévy 
(Visignot), in the territory of Aedui, is in Latin, whereas that of Couchey, in the 
territory of Lingones, is in Gaulish (Fig. 10.11).? The latter object can probably 
be dated to 60-90, but may well still have been in use in the first half of the 
second century. The Viévy pan must be roughly contemporary, though its 
text deploys a votive formula that has been dated to the middle of the second 
century CE.” There is, therefore, still in this period, for the same cult and 
the same support, apparently the possibility of linguistic choice on the part of 
the dedicant. 


7? Mullen and Ruiz Darasse (e.g. 2020, 776) have argued that the dating of Gaulish needs to be 
properly reconsidered from the evidence itself rather than using circular argumentation based on 
approved histories. The project RIIG is working on addressing this. 

# Two inscribed bronze patera handles come from recent excavations in the sanctuary (2011 and 
2013): the first one is a dedication 'to the god Apollo Augustus Moritasgus made by a Roman citizen 
whose sole cognomen Iullinus is preserved—he fulfils a vow granted by his sister Fuscina; the second 
one is the dedication of a peregrine, Veio, son of Natalis, 'to the god Apollo Moritasgus Augustus: The 
contexts of discovery and the typology of the supports point to the second century CE, and more pre- 
cisely for the first one to the first half of the century (Cazanove and Dondin Payre 2016, 112-16). A 
third dedication to Apollo (apparently without epiclesis) was found by Espérandieu in the same sanc- 
tuary and was incised on a metallescent ceramic patera handle (CIL XIII 11239). It can be dated to the 
second half of the second century or the third century cE. 

8&1 CIL XIII 1368. *? AE 1998, 948. 55 CIL XIII 5408 and 5412. 

84 CIL XIII 3183; Deniaux (2006). 55 Cunliffe (1988); Cousins (2014). 

8° Hesperia SO.05.01-02. *7 RIG II.2, L-133, CIL XIII 5468: Doiros Segomari ieuru Alisanu. 

8° The Couchey pan is similar (including in decoration) to examples found at Stittenham 
(Yorkshire) stamped by P. Cipius Polybius (RIB II. 2 2415.19 and 26), who owned the main bronze 
ware workshop in Capua in 65-85 (Kunow 1985). Its products were widely exported, in Gaul but 
especially in England (Bennett and Young 1981), Germany, and even beyond the Empire. A recent 
discovery in Grudna, Poland, gives an idea of the period of circulation of such objects: the Grudna 
pan was found in a tomb datable to sub-phase B 2b, thus between 110/120 and 160 cE 
(Koloszuk 2015). 

*? CIL XIII 2843: Deo Alisano Paullinus pro Contedio fil(io) suo u(otum) s(oluit) l(ibens) 
m(erito). According to Raepsaet-Charlier (1993), the formula deo + theonym appears at the time 
of Antoninus Pius. 
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Figure 10.11 Dedications to the god Alisanos: a. Couchey (RIG II.2, p. 353 = CIL XIII 
5468) (photograph by kind permission of the Musée Archéologique de Dijon); 

b. Viévy (Visignot) (CIL XIII 2843) (photograph by O. de Cazanove, reproduced by 
kind permission of the Musée d'Archéologie Nationale, Saint- Germain-en-Laye). 


Another category of offerings is those depicting parts of the human body. In 
Gaul, the wooden anatomical ex-votos appear a generation after the conquest, at 
the Springs of the Seine, Chamaliéres, Magny-Cours, as shown by recent dendro- 
chonological datings: they bring fresh evidence about the early adoption of Italian 
and Mediterranean practices.” The first ex-votos on bronze sheets date to the 


°° Cazanove (2017). 
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Augustan period (we now have a well-dated set of them, in Orleans), but eyes on 
bronze sheets are especially common from the Flavian era. Finally, the stone 
ex-votos, which resemble those found at the same period in Greece,’ are mainly 
datable from the middle of the second century cE.” In Alesia, three of them bear 
Latin dedications to Apollo Moritasgus.”* The only inscription of this set that can 
possibly date to the first century or the beginning of the second century cz is a 
Latin dedication to Moritasgus on an incomplete bronze eye-shaped sheet.”* 

If we take into consideration the dates of the survival of written Gaulish in 
Alesia and, more widely, in the Lingon and Aeduan territories (the most recent 
inscription dates probably from the last third of the first century or the early 
second century) and the second-century cz dating of all, or almost all, the Latin 
votive offerings of the sanctuary of Apollo Moritasgus (some of them, such as the 
anatomical limestone ex-votos, dating to the middle or second half of the century), 
we could consider a transition to a more Latinate epigraphic practice between the 
first and second centuries cE, or even during the course of the second century. 
During long periods of bilingualism there would be periods of perhaps faster or 
slower Latinization, differences between regions, communities, and individuals, 
and complicated domain-based choices. The great variety of rhythms would make 
up a completely heterogeneous and diverse process, to which we do not have 
access.” It could be said, however, that it is likely that, by the end of the second 
century, Latinization had been successful, at least for dedications placed by 
individuals in a private capacity in public sanctuaries. In fact, it was in the second 


°l Forsén (1996). 

?? At the Apollo sanctuary in Alesia, two archaeological contexts are important in this respect: a 
dump pit (excavated 2011) filled with limestone ex-voto, sealed at the end of the second century/first 
half of the third century cE (Cazanove 2017, 63-7); and a manhole, set up in 186 ce (dendrochrono- 
logical dating), put out of use and filled in in the middle of the third century (excavated 2016: first 
account in Cazanove 2016, 223-4). The filling included several anatomical limestone offerings. None 
of the ex-votos in either of these two contexts actually bore a dedication. But they belong to the same 
category as the inscribed ones. 

°° CIL XIII 11240-11,242. 

?* Cazanove and Dondin-Payre (2016), 109-12. It comes from the ancient excavations of 
Esperandieu, but only a recent restoration carried out at the Museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
revealed the inscription. Other dedications on votive eyes come from Mirebeau, Pannes, Sources of 
the Seine, all in Latin. From the sanctuary at the Seine springs is also known a bronze sheet representing 
breasts, with Latin dedication: Cazanove (2009b); Dondin-Payre (2012). 

?* One context where it seems likely that Gaulish has been used epigraphically for religious activity 
perhaps as late as 200 CE can be found in the small cult site at La Tannerie in Cháteaubleau. It has as a 
focal point a double basin, surrounded by a porticoed courtyard. Its sculpted decoration is typical of 
the later Antonines or Severans (Revenu 2008). It has yielded c.1,400 coins, 186 fragments of statu- 
ettes, some other ex-votos, and several inscribed tiles, including two alphabets and some Gaulish 
texts. One contains four lines of Gaulish, though there may be an opening phrase in Latin (Lambert 
1998, 123). It mentions a Venerianum, perhaps a place dedicated to Venus or the name of a person 
(Lambert 2008, 145), and it may also contain a verbal form slanossiiet ‘may he/she heal’ (Lambert 
1998, 123). It is possible that this text might have represented a sort of nuncupatio. The four-line tile 
was found in the south-west corner of the portico. Its stratigraphic position, at the base of the demolition, 
makes it possible to attribute it either to the collapsed roof or to a display that would have seen it 
suspended from the wall/beams (Zamboni 1999, 64). 
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century CE (and perhaps not before Antoninus Pius% that a new Latin dedication 
formula was widely adopted in the civitas to which Alesia now belonged. 

For along time, scholars have noticed evidence of the preferential diffusion of 
certain dedication formulae specific to a city, or a group of cities. Raepsaet- 
Charlier has particularly highlighted what she calls ‘la formule éduenne?"—that 
is to say, the formula Augusto sacrum deo/deae and so on, with at least thirty- 
seven occurrences in the territory of the Aedui and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, including four times in Alesia. The well-delimited distribution area of the 
‘formule éduenne’ allows us, according to Raepsaet-Charlier, to define the bound- 
aries of the Aedui territory and in particular that of the Mandubian pagus, which 
is a part of it.” In another recent paper, the authors—three specialists of eastern 
Gaul—are even more confident.” Subsequently, however, during excavations in 
Malain (a minor settlement of the territory of the Lingones), a fragmentary statue 
of a female deity was found, with a dedication to Sirona on the base, which 
employs the ‘formule éduenne (Fig. 10.12):'°° 


Aug(usto) sac(rum) 
dea(e) Sirona(e) 
Saturninu[s] Satair[—?] 


Admittedly, we are only 15 km from the boundaries of the former bailiwick of 
Auxois—that is to say, the old pagus Al(i)siensis, and the borders between the cit- 
ies are purely administrative. But the distinction between the Aeduan and 
Mandubian pantheon, on the one hand, and the Lingonian pantheon, on the 
other, should not be too strictly drawn. Mars Cicolluis is the great Lingonian god, 
with his consort Litavis. The strong links between Mars Cicolluis and Lingonian 
identity are beyond doubt, as shown by the map of the dedications to the god 
inside the territory of the Lingones," the important sanctuary of the divine 
couple precisely in Málain'"? and, outside the territory, a well-known inscription 
from Xanten: the cives Lingonum qui consistunt, who are resident aliens, make a 
dedication to Mars Cicolluis, pro salute Neronis.'?? However, Sirona with the 


°° Tf the syntagm deo (deae) + theonym actually appears at that time. See above, n. 89. 

°” Raepsaet-Charlier (1993), 20, 55. 

?* Raepsaet-Charlier (2013). On the date of the integration of the Mandubian territory into the 
Aeduan civitas, see above. 

?? Kasprzyk, Nouvel, and Hostein (2012): ‘It is therefore absolutely obvious in our opinion that the 
very particular distribution of the Augusto sacrum deo formula indicates that these three territorial 
units (Aeduan territory in its traditional extension, region of Alesia and medieval diocese of Auxerre) 
form the ciuitas Aeduorum at the end of the Early Empire? Conversely, the ‘inscriptions found outside 
this area (Dijon, Lux, Hiéres-sur-Amby and Lezoux) [...] would reflect [...] the geographical mobility 
of Aeduan citizens, who adopt in the religious dedications they make outside their city a distinctive 
epigraphic element characteristic of their origin' (our translations). 

100 Widehen and Kasprzyk (2016). 101 Raepsaet-Charlier (20122), 45-7. 
102 Provost (2009b), 458-63. 1% AE 1981, 690. 
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Figure 10.12 Inscription of Sirona. From Malain 
(Archéopages, 43 (2016), 28-33). (© Philippe 
Haut—Inrap. Reproduced with permission.) 


‘formule éduenne’ is precisely present in the great place of worship of Mars 
Cicolluis in Málain. Conversely, at the northern end of the pagus Alisiensis, in 
Aignay-le-Duc, we find again the ‘formule éduenne, but on a dedication to 
Cicolluis and Litavis.'?^ There are thus areas of contact, interpenetration between 
religious preferences, and linguistic/epigraphic interaction, which should not be 
rigidly compartmentalized. 

It is worth emphasizing the importance of large sanctuaries, such as the one 
dedicated to Mars Cicolluis and Litavis in Málain-Mediolanum, Apollo 
Moritasgus in Alesia, and many others, as meeting places where the linguistic 
exchange and change described in this chapter could take place. Not only are they 
frequented by the inhabitants of the neighbouring city, but they also attract visit- 
ors more widely, from across the territory and even beyond the civitas. These hub 
sanctuaries must have played a role in the spread of literacy and in the process of 
Latinization at least with regard to the votive writing. Ton Derks drew attention, 
twenty years ago, to the seal boxes found in places of worship, and he supposed 
that they were used to close tablets on which were recorded conditional promises 
of vow, nuncupationes.'9^ The instrumentum of the sanctuaries also frequently 


?* CIL XIII 2887 = ILingons 295. 
1% Derks (1998), 225-31. The nuncupatio formulae are indeed attested—for instance, in Chateauneuf- 
de-Savoie: Mermet (1993). See above, n. 30. 
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contains writing equipment, calami, little knives for sharpening them, and so on. 
The sanctuaries played important roles generally in the negotiation of local and 
Graeco-Latin cultures, in the sphere of religion, sculptural practices, and architecture 
among others. Their significance in linguistic and epigraphic exchange and change 
is also likely but unfortunately can be accessed only through snapshots. 


4 The Pillar of the nautae: Interweaving or Juxtaposition 
of Language and Religion? 


We now turn to our final case study: a first-century CE monument that combines 
different cultural, religious, and linguistic spheres and that will illustrate the limits 
of our understanding (Fig. 10.13). Almost everything has been said on the pillar 
of the nautae discovered in 1711 under the choir of Notre-Dame de Paris, during 
restoration works of the vault of the archbishops.'?5 It immediately attracted the 
attention of learned Europeans, starting with Leibniz. Since then, the exegeses 
have proliferated, among others about the exact status, corporative or military, of 
the nautae Parisiaci,"" and their representation on the block that bears the 
inscription, about the Latin inscription itself and its atypical formula that places 
Tiberius before Jupiter'?? and, of course, about the gods that make up this strange 
pantheon, all called by their names in the nominative,'?? as if it were not obvious 
for the viewers to recognize them. It was assumed that some form of hierarchy 
existed between them. Van Andringa argues that the divinities proper to the nau- 
tae would have been subordinated to the great gods of Rome and, thereby, to the 
imperial authority.''? 

The presence and arrangement of local and Roman deities, as well as the 
Gaulish and Latin languages, in this extraordinary piece could be interpreted in 
many ways.''' On the one hand, if we look at the mixture of Latin and Gaulish in 
the same monument, with an exercise of extensive code-switching in which the 


1% Most recently, with previous bibliography, Harl (2019). 107 Béal (2005); Scherrer (2013). 

18 ‘an ambiguous and atypical formulary [...] at a time when linguistic and religious Romanisation 
was in its infancy in the civitas of the Parisii' (Blanchard 2015, 25-7). 

1% [ouis is rather an alternative form of nominative (like, e.g., Iouis Tifatinus) than a genitive. 

!? Van Andringa (2006). 

111 A long study on the nautes pillar has recently been published (Harl 2019), which has the great 
merit of being based on new photographic documentation carried out after the blocks were cleaned. It 
is too early to assess the impact of this new publication, which on many points makes proposals that 
are different from the generally accepted ideas about the pillar (e.g. assuming that the blocks were 
found almost in situ, and that the pillar was therefore erected at the upstream end of the Ile de la Cité). 
It may simply be noted that, on at least two points, the few remarks proposed here diverge from the 
conclusions of Harl’s study: on the one hand, Harl understands Eurises as 'Kundschafter' (‘scouts’), 
quoting rather surprisingly Greek terms in support of his interpretation (pp. 118-19). On the other 
hand, Harl places Pollux not on the main face of the pillar, above Jupiter, but on a side face, above 
Tarvos Trigaranus, because (he says) the right edge of Pollux's face is irregular (pp. 89-98; 90, pl. 5). 
The argument is of only relative value, because the pillar was intended to be seen from all sides. 
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Figure 10.13 A new proposed reconstruction of the Nautae pillar. The two ‘Romar’ 
sides are in the centre. (O. de Cazanove, based on the drawings of J.-P. Adam, 
modified with permission.) 


language adapts to the divinity, something without precise Palaeoeuropean com- 
parandum, and the coexistence in the same piece of indigenous and Roman 
divinities, represented with their corresponding iconography (the local without 
apparent traces of interpretatio), we could argue that the Gauls were aware of the 
linguistic and religious transition they were experiencing and were able to prod- 
uce a monument in which Gallic and Roman traditions were interwoven. 

On the other hand, we could look at this monument rather differently, and, 
rather than seeing a mix, we could instead witness the juxtaposition of cultures, 
distinct knowledge, and separate devotions, as shown by the distribution of 
images and writings on the four sides of the pillar. If the inscription in the car- 
touche appears on the main face of the monument, as seems obvious, then Latin 
is put first. It seems logical to place on the same side the relief depicting Jupiter 
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himself (Iouis), as well as the image of Pollux, who, of the two dioscuri, is the son 
of Jupiter. The lower block, the widest we might expect for the base, bore four 
pairs of deities. The couple of gods, who are par excellence the protectors of 
Rome, Mars, and V (enus), seem particularly suitable to appear on the ‘Latin’ side 
of the pillar"? 

On the reverse, above the group of three bearded men in arms, is written the 
word Eurises, 'dedicants.!!? If this is so, the Latin and Gaulish dedications are 
located opposite each other, like, mutatis mutandis, the two inscriptions on the 
chest and the back of the colossal statue of Mercury in Lezoux."* On the two 
upper blocks, there are the same number of Roman and Gallic gods. Then, one 
can perhaps restore two adjacent 'Gallic' faces and two Roman ones, as suggested 
by the fact that the same scene, that of Esus and Tarvos Trigaranus, is distributed 
on two contiguous faces, whereas it is treated as a single unit on a relief of Trier. ? 
Therefore, if the reconstruction of the pillar of the nautae suggested above is cor- 
rect, one could argue that the gods of Graeco-Roman and Celtic origin are not 
really mixed, but remain juxtaposed, each group occupying two contiguous sides 
of the monument. The Latin is placed in front, the Gaulish at the back." 

This monument underscores the limits of our ability to interpret provincial 
Roman linguistic and religious contexts. It is hard to opine what the commission- 
ers of the pillar monument intended to achieve with their creation, and even 
harder to grasp how the viewers of such a monument might have received it. 


5 Domains for the Persistence of Gaulish? 


By focusing on a series of case studies, we have offered thoughts on religion, 
broadly conceived, as simultaneously a motor of Latinization, particularly in 'offi- 
cial' and more public religious practices, but also as a domain in which the local 
language could be retained, especially when the context was local and more pri- 
vate. According to our fragmentary textual record, which prevents us from draw- 
ing precise conclusions, it could be hypothesized that in Gallia Comata the local 
language diminished owing to the advance of Latin throughout the second cen- 
tury cE. At least the Gaulish epigraphy destined to be publicly exhibited and to 
attract a wider audience seems to have disappeared during the second century CE, 


112 Tn the graphic restitution he suggests of the pillar (Fig. 10.13), Adam (1984), 299-306, places on 
the main face Mars and his female companion at the foot (but without recognizing Venus), then the 
Latin inscription above, above again Iouis, and finally Cernunnos on the upper block. But he acknow- 
ledges that this option is ‘arbitrary’ and that the blocks ‘must be imagined to be susceptible to rotate’ 

13 Lejeune RIG IL2 pp. 157-76, interpreted it as seniores, but they are rather the 'dedicants accord- 
ing to the more convincing analysis of Lambert (2018), 000, who sees in it a perfect participle on the 
verbal theme of ieuru. For a different interpretation, see Harl (2019), 118-19; see above, n. 111. 

114 RIGILI pp. 112-18. !5 Espérandieu (1915), no. 4929; Schwinden (2003). 

!5 And on one of the lateral sides of the pillar, with a text difficult to interpret: RIG II.1 pp. 174-6. 
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as we have seen. It could be said that the last testimonies of this nature are the 
famous calendars of Villards d'Héria and Coligny, the first dating to the second 
century CE and the second to between the first and second centuries CE, written 
in Gaulish,'" but whose formal aspects, for example, the palaeography, the choice 
of medium, and the layout, closely follow Roman official texts. From the second 
century CE, the publicly exposed religious texts of Gaul are written in Latin. It is 
during this century that Gaulish, in written form at least, seems to be relegated, at 
least in part, to the magical, or broader ritual, domain (although texts of other 
types such as the Cháteaubleau tile are also late). Some of the literary testimonies 
that refer to the use of Gaulish in late antiquity refer precisely to religious 
contexts, ''? and the interference of the Gaulish language in the Latin inscriptions 
of this period occurs precisely in terms or formulae of this type. These features 
can be found in Latin inscriptions with terms such as gutuater or vercobretos; ? 
in Gaulish medical and curative formulae in Latin texts such as those of Pliny and 
Marcellus of Bordeaux;’”° in the defixio of Poitiers (fourth century cE);?' and in 
the fact that the expression of time is indicated in Gaulish mode, as shown not 
only by calendars but also by the inscription CIL XIII 2494, in Latin, where it is 
established that on the fourteenth days of the months of thirty days a certain 
funeral banquet must be held, using the Gaulish terms petrudecameto and tricontis.'”” 

Therefore, two opposite vectors can be contrasted. On the one hand, Roman 
civic religion had the powerful visual element of writing and a capillary spread 
thanks to Augustus and his successors. These tools facilitated the implantation of 
Latin and its use in official and public linguistic domains and were adopted by the 
Gallic elites themselves. The appearance of Augustus inside the spring sanctuary 
of Nimes (n. 21) and the very early dedication of a temple to the principes iuventutis 
are eloquent examples of the desire for Romanness on the part of certain Gallic 
elites. There is no doubt that Latin made its way through these channels into 
Gallo-Roman society. 

On the other hand, Gaulish continued to be spoken well into the imperial 
period. The roots of local religion and the magic and ritual practices linked to it 
could have played an important role in language maintenance,” and the literary 


"7 RIG III. The Villards d'Héria calendar does not preserve any complete words, but its formal 
similarities to that of Coligny allow us to assume that it was written in Gaulish. 

18 See, e.g., Historia Augusta, Vit. Alex. 60.6: mulier Druias eunti exclamauit Gallico sermone: 
‘Vadas nec uictoriam speres nec militi tuo credas’, the medicinal/magical formulae in Marcellus of 
Bordeaux: in mon derco marcos anxatison, xi exucri cone xv criglion aisus scrisumio velor exucri cone xv 
grilau (Fleuriot 1974). 

1° gutuater: CIL XIII 1577; 2585; 11,225; 11,226; vercobreto: AE 1980, 633 = AE 1981, 643; CIL XIII 
1048 + 1074, AE 1980, 624; Bost and Perrier (1989). 

120 Fleuriot (1974). 121 CIL XIII 10026, 86. 

122 On this, see Marco Simón (2014). 

123 According to Marco Simón (2008), the ‘ubiquity of the ritual’ was a characteristic of the Gallic 
societies of the Iron Age. Bell (1997), 173-209, expresses this idea as 'ritual density* 
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sources are suggestive, if not definitive, along these lines.'?^ These religious beliefs 
may have been an element that contributed to the preservation of Gaulish into 
late antiquity, linked to a strong component of orality and preservation of local 
practices.’”° The fact that several texts on metal that can be related to the magical 
sphere are written in Gaulish reveals that the Gauls believed that their epichoric 
language was appropriate and effective to address their divinities."* We know 
around a dozen examples written in Gaulish or at least in a language close to it 
(magical language is sometimes intentionally obscured in order to increase its 
effectiveness)?" and that are not in Latin. They seem to date up until the sec- 
ond century CE, but if the lead sheet found at Saint-Marcel can be included among 
these texts, we could place this type of practice even in Constantinian times. 
Indeed, Baudecets gold foil, which could be an amulet or other prophylactic 
element and whose text contains elements not only of Gaulish but possibly also 
Germanic, dates to the end of the second century.'?? 

It is not possible to know to what extent Gaulish was still alive in other domains 
or if it was used only in magical or other ritual contexts. One of the treasures of 
the Gaulish epigraphic set is the private documentation, where various phenom- 
ena derived from the coexistence of both languages can be contemplated, such as 
the mixtures of languages in the set of firing lists of potters from La Graufesenque 
or the translingualism of the spindle whorls made in Autun.'?? The private texts 
in Gaulish extend to the third, and possibly even the fourth, century CE, if we 
consider the Chateaubleau tile, and, although they are only a small sample of the 
linguistic situation of the imperial period, these documents allow us to hypothesize 
with relative security that the Latinization of Gallia Comata was still imperfect in 
the domains of private writing and, therefore, probably of oral communication in 
non-official environments, during at least the first two centuries CE, and possibly 
later in some contexts. It is in the purposes that interest us here, however, religious 
language in the private sphere, that it seems clearest that Gaulish may have 
maintained some degree of usage beyond the second century CE. In any case, the 


™ See, e.g., Caesar, Gall. 6.16.1. Pliny may also be referring to this when he comments that ‘magic 
has ruled over Gaul (30.4). 

125 One could possibly raise here the difficult question of the persistence of Druidism and its influence 
until the end of antiquity, well after the prohibitions of Augustus and then Claudius (Suetonius, Claudius 
25.13), if the late texts that mention them (Historia Augusta, Carus 14.1-15.2; Ausonius, Commemoratio 
IV.7-14; X.22; Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae XV.9.8) are not a mere revival, a purely literary 
phenomenon, as has been recently argued (Wisniewski 2009). On the complex matter of Druidism, see, 
among others, in a vast bibliography and with partly dissimilar points of view: Aldhouse-Green (2010); 
Brunaux (2006); Clavel-Lévéque (1985); Marco Simón (2012b); Zecchini (1984). 

126 On the particularities of the Celtic defixiones, see Dupraz (2018). 127 See n. 9. 

128 Chartres, Chamaliéres, Les Martres-de-Veyre, Le Mas-Marcou (first century CE), Larzac 
(90-110 CE), Saint-Marcel (Constantinian), Le Mans?, Lezoux?, Eyguières?, Amélie-les-Bains? 

129 Plumier et al. (1993). 

130 For the language of the graffiti from La Graufesenque, see Adams (2003a), 687-724; Blom 
(2010; 2012); Marichal (1988); Mullen (2013b; in press), and Wilson and Wolff, both this volume. For 
translingualism and the spindle whorls, see Mullen (2022). 
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coexistence of Latin and Gaulish in the public and private epigraphy of Gaul at 
the end of the first century CE and into the second century CE, if not later, marks 
an exception with respect to other Palaeoeuropean contexts. 


6 Final Thoughts 


In this chapter we have considered the possibility that different aspects of religious 
practice in Gaul could be, on the one hand, a Latinizing factor and, on the other, a 
conservative factor, which could allow, in certain circumstances and situations, 
the maintenance of the local language. Certainly, the imperial cult in its various 
manifestations, the civic cults and non-public, but formal, group activities (let us 
recall the case of the temple of Vieille- Toulouse, probably commissioned by the 
members of a collegium), offered a context for Latinization. Conversely, certain 
aspects of the more local and private religion could encourage the ongoing use of 
the local language, though we will never be able to reconstruct the details of the 
undoubted chronological, regional, and social complexities. 

We have explored the nature of the Latinization of Gaul through religious 
language, investigating the early contexts for Latinization in the religious sphere 
in Narbonensis, and the nature of the spread of Latin and the use of epigraphic 
languages in religious contexts in Gallia Comata. Different regions of Gaul show 
different speeds of Latinization, but there is much more complexity than a simple 
Narbonensis-Comata divide. During the process of language spread, bilingualism, 
and shift, there would be periods of perhaps faster or slower Latinization, differences 
between communities and individuals, and complicated domain-based choices. 
The great variety of rhythms make up a heterogeneous process and diverse 
outcomes in the religious sphere, some of which we catch glimpses of, for 
example, through the first Latin dedication of a cult building in the highly 
multilingual oppidum of the Volcae, the localized religious formulae in publicly 
displayed Latin epigraphy (‘la formule éduenne), the private mixed-language/ 
Gaulish magical texts, and the hard-to-interpret Gaulish-Latin religious creation 
of the pillar of the nautae. 


11 
Christianization and Latinization 


Robert Wisniewski 


1 Introduction 


The research on the link between religion and language maintenance or shift is a 
relatively new field of study for sociolinguistics, but the very existence of this link 
is intuitively felt and does not raise serious doubts.' It can be observed in various 
cultures, regions, and periods of history. There are specific factors that make us 
feel that Christianity should have had a particularly strong impact on the linguistic 
change, at least when compared to traditional religions of the Roman world.” 
First, because Christianity was a religion that unified most of the inhabitants of 
the Empire, both in the cities and in the countryside, and was in many respects a 
cultural game-changer. ‘Paganism’ was but a Christian construct, and in religious 
terms a peasant from Armorica may have had very little in common with an 
inhabitant of Lyon, to say nothing about those who dwelt in Carthage or Antioch: 
they venerated different gods and said different prayers. Their Christian neigh- 
bours could have followed various local customs as well, but the essential outlines 
of their beliefs and religious practices were very similar in comparison with those 
of the followers of the old cults. Secondly, Christianity was a religion in which the 
verbal message communicated to a large group of believers played a more important 
role than in most old religions of the Mediterranean. Terms such as ‘the word of 
God; ‘the good news; ‘teacher, ‘disciples, emphasize this aspect of Christianity, a 
religion of the word; importantly—the written word. Of course, it does not mean 
that people in other religions did not communicate with their gods verbally. 
They certainly did, as the inscriptions from Bath and Uley in the south-west of 
Britannia and other ‘prayers for justice’ left in various sacred places of the 


Iam grateful to Alex Mullen, the editor of this volume, for making me think about the link between 
Christianity and Latinization and commenting on an early version of this chapter, and to Yuliya 
Minets, Pawel Nowakowski, Marta Szada, and the OUP anonymous reviewers for their friendly criticism 
and suggestions. This chapter is partly based on research supported by a grant from National Science 
Centre (Poland) (2013/10/E/HS3/00202). 

! See three volumes collecting articles from the same research milieu: Omoniyi and Fishman 
(2006); Omoniyi (2010); Pandharipande, David, and Eisenstein (2020). For the early beginnings of 
sociolinguistic interest in religion, see Fishman (1989). In the context of ancient Christianity, see now 
Minets (2021). 

? For Latinization and pagan religion in the Roman West, see Cazanove and Estarán, this volume. 


Robert Wiśniewski, Christianization and Latinization In: Social Factors in the Latinization of the Roman West. Edited by: 
Alex Mullen, Oxford University Press. © Robert WiSniewski 2023. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780198887294.003.001 1 
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Roman world by wronged individuals attest.? But, in Christianity, reading, writing, 
preaching, listening, and talking about God were particularly important and 
frequently repeated acts. 

In this chapter, I will address the impact that conversion to Christianity (or to 
its specific doctrinal version) may have had on the language used by converts. 
Two caveats, however, should be made at the outset. First, our evidence tells us 
disappointingly little about languages used by the faithful: monks, clerics, and 
particularly laypeople. This is a serious problem, but obviously it is not specific to 
this chapter. More importantly, and this is the second caveat, the impact of 
Christianization on language change in the West is difficult to assess, because in 
our evidence the former process is as difficult to follow as the latter. We simply 
cannot measure its rate. Of course, we can make informed guesses, using either 
parallels from other regions that have more telling onomastic evidence or socio- 
logical models based on the observation of other, often contemporary, religious 
movements.* But this can be done only on a limited scale, as we are usually miss- 
ing crucial pieces of information without which we cannot tell whether the choice 
of a parallel is justified. For example, we can say little about the social profile and 
age of the converts. We can rarely trace the process of conversion. We know little 
about the character and frequency of religious practices of the laypeople: how 
often did they attend Mass and listen to a sermon? How did they pray at home? 
What sort of religious training did they get? And, most importantly: what was the 
language of instruction they were exposed to? In most cases we simply cannot 
tell.” Needless to say, this admission of helplessness is not all we can do, otherwise 
this chapter would end here. Instead, it will present a complex relationship 
between Christianity and Latin in a long period from the second century to 
the time immediately following the fall of the Empire in the West. It will focus 
on three phenomena. First, it will study the relationship between Greek and 
Latin in western Christianity, focusing on two periods: up to the end of the 
third century and after the Justinianic reconquista. Then, it will deal with a 
possible role of Christianity (or the lack thereof) in two processes: the 
Latinization of the peoples of the Roman Empire and the survival of Latin in 
the successor kingdoms. Nevertheless, the function of this chapter will be as 
much to shed some light on the process we are interested in as to show where 
we are still in the dark. 


? See Tomlin (2010); Versnel (2010); Gordon (2004); Wilburn (2012), esp. 42-6; also Meyer, 
this volume. 

^ The best evidence comes from Egypt: Depauw and Clarysse (2013); see also further discussion in 
Frankfurter (2014). For the sociological approach, Stark (1997). 

? For the difficulties in the research on the religiosity of laypeople, see Bailey (2016), 8-18. For the 
role of all the factors named above in the language shift as observed by modern sociolinguists, see Lin 
Ding and Leng Goh (2020), 31-59. 
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2 From Greek to Latin 


At the very beginning of its existence, Christianity proved to be a linguistically 
flexible phenomenon. Even before it had really emerged as an independent 
religious current, it switched from Aramaic, an important, but, from the 
Mediterranean perspective, geographically restricted language, to Greek, a language 
with a privileged position in the Roman world. This early linguistic switch is 
important, because, even if one may argue that it is in Greek that Christianity 
really developed, those who reflected on its history understood that the Old 
Testament had been written in Hebrew and Christ had spoken the language they 
qualified as Hebrew or Syriac.? It is already in the Greek version that Christianity 
reached the ports of Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and the West. 

In the history of Christianity before the last quarter of the second century, the 
West essentially means Rome, or at least this is what our evidence shows us. Even 
more importantly, no Christian of Rome from this period who left any trace in 
this evidence was a Latin speaker. No inscription or literary text written in Latin 
can be identified as Christian, and Christian teachers active in the city—Marcion, 
Justin, Epiphanius, Iraenaeus, Hermas, Kerdon, and Valentinus—were all Greek 
speakers and immigrants from the East. The only exception among them was 
Tatian. He also learned Christian doctrine in Greek but was able to expose it in 
written form in another language: Syriac, not Latin. 

Only in the last quarter of the second century can we see the first glimpses of 
Christianity in the West outside Rome: in Gaul (in neighbouring cities Lyon and 
Vienne) and in Africa Proconsularis. The Christian community in Lyon, which 
we can see for the first time in 177 as an already well-organized group, was, as far 
as we can tell, largely Greek speaking. All its members whose specific origin is 
known to us came from Asia Minor, and most names of the others are Greek." 
This was also the community of Irenaeus, called ‘of Lyon, but originating from 
Smyrna. All his writings are in Greek? In Africa, the situation is less clear: the 
so-called Scillitan martyrs who were sentenced to death in 180 had Latin or 
African names. Latin was probably their first language, but we cannot say for 
sure.” Be that as it may, at the beginning of the third century the Church of 


* This knowledge, not necessarily widespread, was based on the Aramaic expressions in the 
Gospels (see esp. Mark 5:41, 7:34, 14:36, 15:34). 

7 Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica 5.1-3. Admittedly, the author of the account of the persecution in 
177, thanks to whom we know the story of the martyrs of Lyon, was a Greek speaker and wrote for a 
Greek audience in Asia Minor. Thus, he may have been less interested in the martyrs of local origin. 

* Later on, the presence of Greek in Gaul is attested by one of the Christian epitaphs of Pektorios, 
found in Autun. It dates probably from the fourth century, but part of the text seems to copy an earlier 
poem, CIG IV 9890 = IG XIV 2525; see Guarducci (1978), 487-94. 

? The martyrs apparently answered the proconsul in Latin. Some scholars believe that the Acta 
Scillitanorum bear the earliest testimony to the Latin translation of the New Testament, as they men- 
tion ‘books and letters’ of Paul, which were in possession of the martyrs. However, as the first gener- 
ations of Christians must have been bilingual, these writings could have been in Greek: Acta 
Scillitanorum 12, commentary by Ruggiero (1991), 109-11. 
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Carthage was still partly Greek speaking, which is attested by the Martyrdom of 
Perpetua and by Tertullian, the first Christian Latin author in Africa, whose early 
writings (and all Christian readings) were in Greek.’ 

Latin in Christian literature appears only at the very end of the second century, 
both in Africa and in Rome. If any Christian writers used this language earlier, 
their works and even their names did not survive. Jerome, who at the end of the 
fourth century listed ‘illustrious men of Christian literature, started its Latin 
history with Bishop Victor, 'senator' Apollonius, Tertullian, to which we should 
add the apologist Minucius Felix, all of them active in the last two decades of the 
second century." Only then was the Bible, or at least parts of it, translated into 
Latin." This work started either in Rome or in Africa, which were in close con- 
tact. From the beginning of the third century, the Christians of the West wrote 
mostly in Latin. 

Of course, linguistic change should not be measured only through literary 
production. While in the fourth century new texts were written in Latin, those in 
Greek were still accessible and being read. Even more importantly, the use of 
religious language was not limited to reading the Bible and pious literature. The 
change in the language of the liturgy may have been slower. In Rome, some 
liturgical formulas in Greek were still used in the mid-fourth century. But it 
seems to me that a statement that Greek was a liturgical language of the Church of 
Rome up to Pope Damasus (366-84) is exaggerated." It is essentially based on 
the evidence provided by two almost contemporary authors: Marius Victorinus 
and the anonymous presbyter known as the Ambrosiaster. The former, in the 
360s, quotes three words from the Lord's prayer in Greek.'^ The latter compares 
those on whom a charism of ‘speaking in tongues’ was conferred to ‘Latin speakers 
who chant in Greek, delighted by the sound of the words."* As both authors were 
based in Rome, their remarks are considered to describe the situation in this 
city in the second half of the fourth century. But we have to note that Marius 
Victorinus quoted this passage in Greek, because the adjective referring to the 
bread, epiousios ‘consubstantial, was a technical term, essential for his anti-Arian 
argument; to quote this passage in Latin, which has panis cotidianus ‘daily bread; 
simply would not do. In consequence, this testimony does not tell us much about the 
language used in the Roman liturgy. The Ambrosiaster’s observation is more rele- 
vant, but it hardly suggests that Greek was a dominant language of the ecclesiastical 


1° See Passio Perpetuae 4.9, 12.2 (Greek words used, particularly in a liturgical context), 13.4 
(Perpetua speaks Greek); for Greek-speaking Christians at Carthage and the debate on the original 
language of the Passio Perpetuae, see Shaw (2020), esp. 309-12; for the position of Greek in Roman 
Africa, see Theiling (1911). 

™ See Jerome, De viris inlustribus 53. 12 Houghton (2016), 19-31. 

13 See Lafferty (2003). ™ Marius Victorinus, Adversus Arium 2.8. 

15 Ambrosiaster, Commentarius in 1 Epistulam ad Corinthios 14.14. 
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chant, to say nothing about other ritual formulas. Some Greek hymns, phrases, and 
acclamations could be used in worship long after it had become essentially Latin. 

Epigraphy suggests that the switch from Greek to Latin in Christian literature 
at the end of the second century corresponds to real linguistic evolution. A search 
in the Epigraphic Database Bari, which uses the corpus of the Inscriptiones 
Christianae Urbis Romae, at this stage essentially collecting the evidence from 
suburban cemeteries, shows the growing ratio of Latin to Greek inscription.' The 
safely dated evidence from the second century (two inscriptions in Latin, one in 
Greek, one linguistically mixed) is too poor to risk any statistical approach. But in 
the third century we are on safer ground: we have nearly 3,200 inscriptions, of 
which 28 per cent are in Greek, 69 per cent are in Latin, 3 per cent are mixed. 
These are not distributed evenly. For instance, out of nearly five hundred devotional 
graffiti from the triclia of San Sebastiano, a place of the early cult of the Apostles, 
dated to the second half of the third century, about 17 per cent are in Greek (and 
4 per cent in Greek but in the Latin alphabet), but the Christian graffiti from the 
Wall g in the Vatican are uniquely in Latin." Apparently, the ratio of Greek and 
Latin speakers visiting different cult places was not the same. From the fourth 
century 94 per cent and from the fifth and sixth centuries over 98 per cent of 
Christian inscriptions of all types are in Latin. Even if we assigned all undated 
Greek Christian inscriptions to the third century, there would still be far fewer 
than those in Latin. Admittedly, the Greek inscriptions (nearly 4,000) are still 
overrepresented: they make up about 10 per cent of all Christian inscriptions 
from late-antique Rome, whereas, for non-Christian inscriptions, those in Greek 
(1,700) make up less than 3 per cent. But the language of the inscription did not 
have to reflect the language normally spoken by its commissioner.'^ As Antonio 
Felle argues, it is rather Latin speakers who tended to commission inscriptions in 
Greek, not the other way round, so as a spoken language Latin was probably even 
stronger than the epigraphic evidence suggests.'? The graffiti in which, as we have 
seen, the presence of Greek is weaker, may perhaps bring us closer to the real 
ratio of the Greek- to Latin-speaking Christians in the city. 

It is difficult to say what the situation looked like in the partly Greek-speaking 
southern Italy and Sicily—we know very little about early Christian communities 
in these regions. Epigraphic evidence is once again essential, but sadly it does not 
give us a full picture. The collection of the Inscriptiones Graecae Christianae 
Veteres Occidentis (IGCVO), by Karl Wessel, edited by Antonio Ferrua, consists of 


15 http//www.edb.uniba.it/. 

17 For San Sebastiano, see Felle (2012), 487, n. 43. For the Vatican and the comparison with San 
Sebastiano, see Felle (2021). 

18 Especially in a bilingual milieu: Noy (2000), 175-6, and Felle (1999); see also Kajanto (1980), 
table 3, and Leiwo (2002), 168-94, for bilingualism and different patterns of interaction between 
Greek and Latin in Christian inscriptions from Italy. 

1° Felle (2018), 307 (Christian and non-Christian inscriptions in Greek and Latin) and 310 
(overrepresentation of Greek). 
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1,421 inscriptions; of those 56 per cent are from Rome, 30 per cent from Sicily, 
and 14 per cent from the rest of Italy, the most important nuclei of Greek in the 
pre-Constantinian period outside Rome being Syracuse and Naples. This certainly 
confirms a presence of Greek in Christian communities in these two cities. This 
presence, however, was not necessarily stronger than in the rest of their population 
and remains difficult to assess, all the more so as IGCVO is a substantial anthology 
and not a complete corpus." We do not have literary production from these com- 
munities from the third and fourth centuries, which would corroborate the 
epigraphic evidence. But in the fifth century the Greek martyrdoms of St Lucia, 
St Agatha, and St Euplios bring testimony to a Greek-speaking milieu in which they 
were written and read.” Interestingly, all of them also had Latin versions. This may 
suggest that the audiences of these texts did not fully overlap but spoke either Latin 
or Greek or that both languages had a similar status in fully bilingual communities: 
neither Greek nor Latin was an obvious choice. Sadly, we cannot go any further.” 

These were not the only regions in which Latin and Greek were widely spoken. 
Also in the Balkans and the lower Danube Valley a large part of the population 
was bilingual. And we can find in this region some authors who read in Greek 
and wrote in Latin, from Victorinus of Poetovio to the participants of the trinitarian 
controversies in the late fourth century.” But we cannot say whether Christianity 
swung the balance between Greek and Latin in either direction. 


3 A Missionary Design? 


Two questions are relevant at this juncture. The first of them is why Christianity, 
which had switched so quickly from Aramaic to Greek, spent 150 years in Rome 
before it adopted Latin. The second question is, why it adopted Latin at all, and 
was it a part of a strategy? 

The swift adoption of Greek indicates that at that stage Christianity was flexible 
from the linguistic point of view. The most obvious interpretation of the scene of 
Acts 2:1-13, describing the Apostles speaking in various tongues after the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, was that the Gospel should be preached in different lan- 
guages.** The idea of sacred languages started to develop in Christianity only 
much later.” Thus, nothing suggests that in the second century there was any 
reluctance in translating the faith into Latin. But, on the other hand, it does not 
seem that Christianity tried hard to break through the barrier of language. While 


? On Greek and Latin Christian epigraphy in Sicily, see Sgarlata (1999), 492. 

?! Re (2011), 229-30. 

? We cannot say much about the linguistic composition of the early Christian communities in 
Hispania. The evidence predating the fourth century does not tell us anything; see Díaz (2013), 
255-62. For the Greek presence in later epigraphic evidence, see Paz de Hoz (2014), 437-40. 

?* For Victorinus, see Dulaey (1993), 13-15. 

24 Minets (2017), 250-3. 25 Resnick (1990), 60-72. 
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the Gospels commanded Christians to make disciples of all nations, we cannot 
see any missionary programme in this period, comparable to that witnessed in 
early medieval Europe or late-antique Manichaeism.” The new religion was gaining 
followers, but it may be useful to think about the Christians in first- and second- 
century Rome as a group of immigrants, which in theory had a universal 
programme addressed to the entire oikoumene, but in fact was spreading in a 
relatively limited circle of adherents, often perceived as strangers and hardly able 
to attract many people from outside. Such groups are not rare in contemporary 
cosmopolitan cities. One can mention the Kardecist community in London. 
Kardecism, a religion based on a set of spiritist beliefs, claims to have a universal 
message and certainly has missionary ambitions, but it is firmly rooted within 
the Portuguese-speaking Brazilian community and has serious difficulties with 
switching to English—the language whose missionary potential is, in principle, 
stronger." Of course, this parallel is not perfect, for even the language as widely 
spoken today as Portuguese is not as powerful as Greek was in the Roman Empire. 
And this brings us to the question of why and how, after 150 years, Roman 
Christianity reached out to non-Greek speakers. 

When answering this question, we should remark that several of the earliest 
Latin-speaking Christians that we know by name— Perpetua, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Minucius Felix— probably belonged to the class of honestiores. All of them 
read in Greek and so may have converted without any contact with Latin 
Christian writings. As Hugh Houghton has demonstrated, Tertullian's biblical 
quotations do not come from any existing translation: each time he quoted the 
Bible, he translated the relevant passage directly from Greek?? Also, the Vetus 
Latina, the first Latin translation of the Bible, seems to be a patchwork of different 
translations, and now most scholars think that the work was made for liturgical 
use in the by then linguistically mixed communities. All this seems to confirm 
that Christianity first managed to reach bilingual people, then those who spoke 
only Latin, and only at this point, in response to their needs, was a translation 
made. There was not a significant, conscious missionary design; the Latin Bible 
was a result of the new linguistic composition of Christian communities in Italy 
and Africa, and not a tool of evangelization. 


4 A Return to Greek? 


In a later period, the process of Latinization and the retreat of Greek did not move 
forward everywhere at an even pace. For Italy, the essential question is about the 


%6 Matthew 28:19, Mark 16:15, see also Acts 1:8, Colossians 1:23. For the missionary character of 
Manichaeism, see Brown (1968) and Lieu (1999), 22-129. 
27 Souza (2019), 89-97. ?* Houghton (2016), 6-7. 
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impact of the Justinianic reconquista, and, then, the Persian and Arab invasions 
of Egypt and Syria, all of which resulted in waves of migration from the East, 
whose strength, however, is not easy to assess. 

We can certainly see a strengthened position of Greek in western literary pro- 
duction, particularly in hagiography. While all that we have from before the sixth 
century are the three martyrdoms mentioned above, later hagiographic produc- 
tion in Greek from Italy and Sicily is more abundant: the corpus of Italo- Greek 
passiones and vitae consists of about forty texts.” Also, if we take a look at the 
Church of Rome in the eighth century, the Greeks stand out. Admittedly, some- 
times the strength of this return of Greek is exaggerated. Andrew Ekonomou 
observes that 92 per cent of participants of a council held in the city in 732 were 
‘ethnic Easterners, a term by which he probably means Greek speakers.?? But first 
of all, we cannot assume, as Ekonomou does, that those who had Greek names 
came from the East or spoke Greek: Greek names, particularly those associated 
with widely venerated saints, were common among the Latin speakers. Secondly, 
our sources may give us a largely false impression of the impact that the dramatic 
changes in the East had on the general linguistic situation in Italy. Indeed, after 
the Persian and, to a lesser degree, Arab conquests, several clerics, monks, and, 
sometimes, entire monasteries from the captured regions fled to Italy. Many of 
them were well-educated, reading, and writing people. They contributed to the 
flourishing of Italo-Greek hagiography, were deeply involved in theological 
debates, and occasionally may have bolstered occasional pockets of Greek- 
speaking communities. But it hardly resulted in a massive switch back to Greek. 
When we once again take a look at the epigraphic evidence, the revival of Greek 
seems limited in scale. As we have seen, in Rome 98 per cent of inscriptions from 
the fifth and sixth centuries are in Latin. In the seventh and eighth centuries we 
can indeed see a growing Greek presence, and the percentage of Latin inscrip- 
tions drops to respectively 88 per cent and 86 per cent. But they still represent an 
overwhelming majority, and, considering the strong position that Greek had in 
the official discourse of the Church of Rome at that time, it is almost certain that, 
in reality, the percentage of Latin speakers was even higher, even among the clergy. 


5 Christianization, Latin, and Vernacular Languages 
in the Roman Empire 


The switch of the western church from Greek to Latin had consequences for the 
development and spread of Christianity, but for the linguistic history of Europe it 
is more important to ask what role Christianity played in the Latinization and 


?? See Efthymiadis (2017). 
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maintenance of Latin in the north-western provinces. Once again it has to be said 
that this impact is very difficult to assess. Of course, we can say that the opposite 
was true: Latinization certainly facilitated the Christianization of those who ori- 
ginally spoke vernacular languages, in the same way in which Greek was the 
vehicle for the spread of Christianity from the beginning of its history. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that Christianity followed the process of Latinization closely. 
In the West, Christianization was quite slow, even in Latin-speaking cities. In 
Gaul, after the martyrs of Lyon and Irenaeus, we can see hardly any Christians 
before the fourth century. Later stories about the third-century Roman mission 
and apostolic disciples active in Gaul reflect only ambitions of local churches 
looking for ancient roots, and not historical reality.** When clerics from various 
parts of Gaul gathered at the council of Arles in 314, they represented only six- 
teen sees? Thus, on the eve of the Constantinian period, probably the vast 
majority of the 115 civitates named in the fourth-century Notitia Galliarum, all of 
which were entirely or largely Latin speaking, did not have Christian communities.?? 
This, in turn, strongly suggests that it was not the poor spread of Latin that 
retarded the triumphal march of Christianity. 

Also, in Gaul, Hispania, and Britain, there is no trace of Christianity in the 
countryside before the late fourth century, and, as this countryside was not 
entirely Celtic or Palaeohispanic speaking, the barrier seems to have been social 
rather than linguistic. In all, we can probably safely say that in the north-west, 
unlike in Africa, Christianity was not quick to make full use of the opportunities 
created by the spread of Latin. 

But our chief question is: did Christianity contribute to the ultimate success of 
Latin? Again, we are dealing here with two processes that are difficult to follow, 
and the interaction between them is hardly visible. Very rarely can we see 
Christianity in contact with any local language in the West, as many of these lan- 
guages were not fully or at all committed to writing, or had lost it before or around 
the birth of Christ (see Beltrán, this volume). Of course, some are mentioned in 
literary sources, but these testimonia are few and not easy to interpret. Augustine, 
for instance, refers to the Punic language spoken close to Hippo.** Jerome claims 
that the language used in Galatia is similar to that spoken in the region of Trier? 
Caesarius of Arles possibly knew a word or two from a local language and chas- 
tised those who sang obscene songs in 'their language' (de lingua sua) on the feast 


?! Duval and Pietri (1995), 138-43. ?? Concilium Arelatense a. 314, CCL 148, 25-6. 

?* Notitia Galliarum, MGH AA, 584-612; see Beaujard and Prévost (2004), 20-1. 

?* Augustine familiarity with Punic was questioned by Frend (1942), who claimed that the 
language Augustine referred to was actually Berber. This view, however, was not widely accepted; see 
Courtois (1950); Green (1951); Cox (1988), for other references to Punic in the writings of Augustine 
and the history of the debate. 
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of martyrs, but by this he probably meant a dialect of Latin.? Similarly, Caesarius 
younger contemporary, Martin of Braga, when advising Bishop Polemius of 
Astorga on how to uproot pagan practices in the countryside of north-eastern 
Hispania, claimed that the locals had to be admonished sermone rustica, but his 
argument clearly shows that he meant unsophisticated Latin, perhaps similar to 
that known from the Visigothic slates, produced in the rural Iberian Peninsula 
from the sixth to eighth centuries.?" If we put aside personal names, we have very 
few Christian inscriptions in local languages from the West.** In all, we hardly see 
any involvement of the missionary effort with vernacular languages, and so can 
imagine rather than really assess the possible impact of Christianity on 
Latinization. In western provinces bordering the Mediterranean, it is likely that 
Christianity arrived too late to change the linguistic situation as the target popu- 
lation was already Latin speaking. 


6 A View from the East 


It is tempting to explore Christianization and Hellenization in the East as a pos- 
sible parallel for the process we are dealing with. However, the use we can make of 
it is limited. This is due to the fact that, in the East, Christianity was always much 
more multilingual than in the West. True, the attitudes of Christian Greek writers 
towards other languages were not unanimously enthusiastic. Yuliya Minets shows 
that, while in the second and third centuries Christian writers were ready to 
emphasize that Greek culture was not the only source of wisdom and the Gospel 
should be preached in all tongues, in a later period we can see a growing feeling 
that Greek was superior to other languages and a distrust towards their users.?? 
The fifth-century Life of Daniel the Stylite has an episode in which local clerics 
wrongly denounce this ascetic of Syrian origin living close to Constantinople as a 
heretic, and immediately add that he is Syrian and they cannot communicate 
with him. Although the author does not directly claim that the very fact of speak- 
ing Syriac made one a heretic in the eyes of Greek speakers, he suggests that it 
could have made their orthodoxy suspicious.^? Here and there, Christianity may 
have strengthened the position of Greek. For example, there are pagan inscrip- 
tions in Old Arabic, whereas Christian dedicatory inscriptions from the same 


°° Caesarius of Arles, Sermo 13.4 (cantica luxuriosa at turpia...de lingua sua); a technical term, 
probably of local origin, is caragius (Sermo 12.4, 54.1 and 5, 70.1, 229.4). 

°” Martin of Braga, De correctione rusticorum 1. For the social context of the Visigothic slates, all of 
which are in Latin, see Velázquez Soriano (2004), 84-5. 

38 Rare exceptions: a group of trilingual, Latin, Greek, and Neo-Punic, inscriptions from Sirte in 
Tripolitania from the fourth century: Adams (2003a), 234-5; for later, but difficult to date Ogam 
inscriptions from Ireland and Britain, see Handley (2003), 20-1, and Stifter (2020b), 861-2. 

39 Minets (2017), 254-8. 
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region are in Greek. But inscriptions of this kind tell us very little about the wider 
use of Greek in local society.** 

More importantly, any suspicions towards non-Greek speakers apparently did 
not have any profound impact on the translation movement that gained momen- 
tum in the post-Constantinian era—that is, in the very same period in which we 
can see the growing aversion to vernacular languages. Before the end of the first 
millennium, Christian holy books and liturgical and other texts were translated 
into Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Georgian, Armenian, (Caucasian) Albanian, Gothic, 
Arabic, Geez (Ethiopian), Old Nubian, and Slavonic. The scope, spheres, history, 
and contents of these translation enterprises differed, but all of them were quite 
successful. Greek never pretended to the status of a ‘sacred language’ and the con- 
viction that the Gospel should be preached in all languages, as it started to be 
preached at Pentecost, was never seriously challenged in the East. Consequently, 
it is unlikely that Christianity was an important factor of Hellenization. Quite on 
the contrary, it may have played a role in the promotion of local languages, 
particularly in their written form. Later on, after the Arab conquest, it may have 
protected these languages more successfully than it protected Greek, even if the 
process of Arabization turned out to be quicker than that of Islamization. 

Thus, what the eastern parallel brings us is not so much an answer but a ques- 
tion: why did the translation movement not develop in the West? It does not seem 
that the Latin speakers differed from the Greek in their interpretation of the 
Pentecost episode. Augustine says that the command of preaching the Gospel to 
all nations will be fulfilled only when the people of every single barbarian lan- 
guage believe in Christ. Jerome, with his characteristic enthusiasm and exagger- 
ation, claims that this has already happened. Latin, in which no part of the Bible 
was written and which, as we have seen, became the basic language of the 
Christians in the West only in the third century, could hardly be considered a 
‘proper’ language of the church, and no western author actively dissuaded transla- 
tion into the vernacular. Thus, the meagreness of the western translation move- 
ment does not result from the idea of a sacred character of Latin, which, 
admittedly, developed, but in a much later period, and even then hardly had any 
impact on the language maintenance or shift.“ A part of the explanation may lie 
in the fact that, in the East, Christianity was developing in contact with cultures 
with an old habit of writing. This is, however, not the whole story, since Armenians 
and Georgians did not have a tradition of writing in their languages, and the 
Goths did not have any tradition of writing at all before Christianization. And yet 
the Bible, liturgical texts, and a substantial body of Christian literature were 
translated into these languages. In the West, all we can see in an early period is a 


#1 See MacDonald (2010), 6-27. 
AS Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 95.2; Jerome, Commentarii in Isaiam 13.45.18. 
# See p. 255-6. 
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timid translation experiment in Africa. In one of his letters, Augustine tells a 
story of a certain Antoninus whom he made bishop ofa little town of Fussala. As 
this ordination turned out to be a failure, Augustine felt obliged to explain that 
the candidate had seemed to be a good one, because he ‘knew the Punic language, 
which was needed in this region.** In another letter Augustine refused to send 
back home a deacon Lucillus because his knowledge of Punic was essential for 
‘preaching the Gospel.“ Augustine obviously thought that knowledge of the local 
language was an advantage and tried to provide local communities with presbyters 
who were able to preach in it. But even this may have been a result of a specific 
situation of Catholic-Donatist rivalry, which disappeared when the Donatism 
was broken.* Nothing suggests that Augustine ever thought about a major 
translation project. 

Were the old languages of the West simply disappearing quickly and becoming 
too weak for anyone to bother about the translation? In several regions this was 
certainly the case, but the provinces that were conquered in the first century 
BCE/CE must have had populations partly speaking in vernacular languages when 
Christianity arrived. However, these languages were lacking sufficient prestige to 
make anybody interested in reading and writing in them. Punic, arguably the 
only surviving local language in the West that had a strong epigraphic culture, 
lost both its distinct script and its status before Christianity arrived: there was no 
Punic-only writing or reading elite.“ We have to remember that, in Egypt, Coptic 
literary translations did not appear at the early phase of Christianization but only 
when an Egyptian-speaking elite emerged in the Nile Valley. Elsewhere, the situ- 
ation was similar: Georgia, Armenia, and Ethiopia had their states, administra- 
tion, and elites speaking local languages. That was also the case of the Goths and 
later the Slavs—the Old Slavonic alphabet was constructed only when they cre- 
ated their first relatively stable state in the ninth century. 


7 Routes for Latinization in Christian Contexts 


In Christian contexts in the Roman West we cannot see local elites speaking a 
language other than Latin before the coming of the Germanic peoples, whose 
case will be discussed below, and before the Christianization of Anglo-Saxon 
Britain, which indeed produced in the seventh century the earliest vernacular 
translation of some biblical texts in this part of the world.“ As a result, Christianity, 
as far as the liturgy, Scripture, and literature are concerned, remained firmly 


^' Augustine, Ep. 20*.3 and 209.3. * Augustine, Ep. 84.2. 
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linked to Latin. The question we should ask is whether this speeded up 
Latinization of the non-elite users of vernacular languages in the West. I will not 
answer this question categorically; instead I will point to mechanisms that may 
have played a role in this process. 

This question should be split into two, referring to two different situations. 
First, whether Christianity encouraged abandoning the vernacular in the case of 
bilingual populations; second, whether it boosted the acquisition of Latin among 
those who did not know it. In the former case, which was probably more com- 
mon, Christianization contributed to the rise of a local elite, consisting of those 
who were somehow involved in the life of the local church, not only presbyters 
who must have used Latin in the liturgy, but also members of their families and 
lower clerics such as subdeacons and doorkeepers. They must have known at least 
some Latin, and the use of this language, which the liturgy made more presti- 
gious, may have strengthened the local position of those who knew it and thus 
encouraged the speaking of Latin in contexts that had previously been reserved 
for the vernacular. But it is less evident whether this alone may have led to the 
abandonment of the vernacular altogether. It is even more uncertain to what 
degree Latin owed its prestige to its association with Christianity and not, to 
name the most obvious factor, with secular power. The frequent problem that 
sociolinguists have with distinguishing the impact of religion from other factors 
of linguistic change is particularly acute in this case, as Latin was the language of 
religion, culture, and power.“ 

As for those who did not speak Latin or spoke very little, the essential question 
is whether people needed to learn the language of the church. Three spheres of 
religious activity potentially might have required a certain (very different) level of 
mastering Latin: listening to sermons, participating in liturgy and praying, and, 
finally, reading. 

Reading can, however, be excluded at the outset. Those who felt this need must 
have known Latin anyway, while others simply did not have such a habit. With 
respect to liturgy, the lack of Latin was a problem but not necessarily a serious 
one. People could participate in Mass without knowing this language; they could 
even learn some prayers and liturgical dialogues by heart—like the Roman 
Catholics before the Vaticanum II. That certainly familiarized them with the 
sound of the language and may have caused the ‘leaking’ of the religious language 
into the secular: at least certain terms and expressions taken from the cultic 
sphere may have changed their sense and been adopted for non-religious use. 
This phenomenon is known to sociolinguists who study the links between religion 
and language in the modern world.*° But its strength should not be overstressed, 
especially as those who gave liturgical responses in the church did not have to 
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understand them. They may have used their et cum spiritu tuo with as much ease 
as Samuel Weller used his ‘have-his-carcase’ (for habeas corpus),?' and they did 
not necessarily understand it any better. As for private prayers, said by laypeople 
at home, we know very little about them: we cannot even tell how widespread the 
custom of morning and bedtime prayers was.?? 

As for preaching, it is obvious that it did not make sense to deliver sermons in 
Latin if there was no audience that understood this language. But it is less obvious 
whether many people cared so much about understanding sermons that they 
learned Latin. More importantly, sermons could be delivered in the vernacular, 
although we do not know how often this happened. We have very little evidence 
of clerics addressing their flock in a local language, and most of it comes from the 
East. At the end ofthe fourth century, the pilgrim Egeria claimed that in Jerusalem 
readings and the sermons delivered by the bishop in Greek were translated by a 
presbyter into Syriac.°* Not much later, in Constantinople, John Chrysostom 
made sure that a small Gothic Nicene community in the city had presbyters and 
deacons speaking their language, and his sermons preached to this community 
were translated.** About the same time, the Homoian bishop Selinas, who was of 
mixed Gothic and Phrygian origin, was able to preach in both languages, as well 
as in Greek.?? In the West, all the evidence of sermons in the vernacular comes 
from the letters of Augustine, quoted above. 

This is not much, although we have to remember that ancient sources very 
rarely mention interpreters (Caesar alludes to them only once in the entire 
account of his ten years spent in Gaul) (see Wilson, this volume).°° When 
Sulpicius Severus describes Martin of Tours’s missionary zeal in the Gallic coun- 
tryside at the end ofthe fourth century, he does not say a word about the language 
in which he preached." Did the villagers understand Latin? Did Martin speak 
their language? Did he use an interpreter? Sadly, these issues were not important 
for the internal logic of the narrative.” We know about the linguistic skills of the 
two clerics from the diocese of Hippo only because of specific circumstances. 
Antoninus turned out to be a scoundrel, and Augustine tried to justify why he 
had ever thought him a good candidate for bishop; and, as for Lucillus, he was a 
cleric from Mauretania whom Augustine kept in his church in violation of 
canons, and he referred to the deacon's knowledge of Punic to justify it. Thus, in 
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both cases the linguistic skills were mentioned for a specific reason, and, in reality, 
sermons in the vernacular may have been more common. 

We must also consider how often people in the countryside were exposed to 
church Latin. This certainly varied, but in the fifth century there were no strict 
rules as to the frequency of attending Mass, and even in the cities Christians did 
not have to listen to a sermon every week.?? More importantly (as the city- 
dwellers spoke Latin anyway) rural churches that had clergy able to preach were 
few and far between. In Gaul and the Iberian Peninsula, the network of such 
churches started to develop in the late fourth century, but the process was slow. 
Moreover, in some regions preaching was a prerogative of the bishop, and so the 
sermons were probably not delivered even in those places that had a local church 
and a presbyter. The late fifth-century Life of Hilary of Arles, which emphasizes his 
devotion to preaching in distant places of his diocese, suggests that normally in 
the countryside sermons were delivered rarely." In southern Gaul this changed 
only in the sixth century, during the episcopate of Caesarius of Arles, who allowed 
the presbyters and deacons to preach, providing them with a collection of ready 
sermons, and was emulated in this by other bishops of the region.?' 

Of course, we may assume that at least local presbyters had to learn Latin if 
they did not know it before: without it, they would not have been able to celebrate 
the liturgy and communicate within the church structure. But, once again, our 
sources do not mention any vernacular speakers who learned Latin in the course 
of their clerical career. Admittedly, we can see some clerics whose Latin was rustic, 
and these certainly were expected to upgrade their linguistic skills and above all 
to learn to read, but they did not switch to Latin from a different language. In 
the Presbyters in the Late Antique West database, which has collected the entire 
evidence on this group up to c.700 CE, we find about twenty presbyters of non- 
Latin origin, but almost all of them were active in the sixth century and are of 
Germanic, and not Celtic or Iberian, origin. More importantly, even they seem 
to have been native Latin speakers. Thus, in their case a church career was not a 
way of acquiring Latin, although it may have been a way of enhancing literacy. 

It cannot be excluded that some specific forms of Christian life or piety had an 
impact on the process of Latinization. Monks, for instance, did interact with rural 
pagan communities. As late-antique monasteries and hermitages were usually 


5? Rebillard (2012), 67-8. 6 Honoratus of Marseille, Vita Hilarii 15. 

*' Klingshirn (1994), 146-9 (Caesarius and other bishops preaching in the countryside), 229-30 
(presbyters and deacons allowed to preach). 

?? Basic literacy was forced upon the clerics by the bishops and synods: Gelasius, Ep. 14.16 (see the 
PLAW database: http://presbytersproject.ihuw.pl/, record ER1891 by S. Adamiak), Concilium 
Aurelianense a. 533 can. 16 (PLAW ER1267, this and following records by J. Szafranowski), Concilium 
Narbonense a. 589 can. 11 (PLAW ER1560), Gregory the Great, Reg. Ep. 2.31 (PLAW ER2301) and 4.26 
(PLAW ER2376). These regulations were not always successful; see, e.g., Gregory the Great, Dialogi 
3.37.19 (PLAW ER282). 

°° See PLAW, searched using the tags ‘non-Latin origin’ and ‘languages used. 
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located outside cities, monks played some role in the Christianization of the 
countryside, and we can see this phenomenon in various parts of the world.5 In 
the West, the Life of Martin presents its hero strolling through Gaul in the company 
of monks, felling sacred trees, burning pagan shrines, and building churches and 
monasteries in their place.” Also, our evidence suggests that those bishops who 
cared about preaching in the countryside in Gaul often had a monastic background.5* 
All this shows a certain missionary spirit of this group. This spirit certainly cannot 
be compared with what we can see in early medieval Britain or Frisia, but monks 
were nonetheless active in the countryside. These monks were probably Latin 
speakers, but we cannot be sure that their presence strengthened Latinization. We 
cannot even be sure how often they met people who did not speak Latin. 

We should also consider the role of the cult of saints in Latinization, as we 
often associate this form of piety with popular or rustic religion, even though this 
association partly developed only during the Reformation and in the Age of 
Enlightenment. We know that in some places privately owned martyrial shrines 
were the outposts of the church structure." They could have had an impact on 
Latinization in that they brought Latin-speaking clerics to the countryside. This 
impact, however, was probably rather limited. First, because these cult places 
were often understaffed. A canon of the Council of Toledo (597) states that every 
privately founded church should have a presbyter. But then it adds that, if its 
property is too small, ‘a deacon shall be appointed. But if it is still too humble, at 
least a doorkeeper shall be elected by a bishop to illuminate the church and to 
light the lamps at the holy relics every night’ The second reason is that, as we 
can observe in various regions and periods in history, the cult of saints is often 
quick to adapt to its linguistic environment. The saints were invoked in local lan- 
guages that were not used in the official liturgy. This is attested both by inscrip- 
tions, particularly graffiti, addressed to saints in Arabic that can be found in the 
late-antique Roman Near East and by early modern prayers invoking saints in 
Quechua from the Andes.° In late antiquity, the graffiti of Christian pilgrims 
who visited sanctuaries in Gaul and the Iberian Peninsula are all in Latin, but this 
is presumably simply a reflection of the language shift that has already occurred. 
There is not much to suggest that the cult of saints was an efficient or intended 
instrument of Latinization.”° 


5* See Bar (2005) and Frankfurter (2010) (Egypt). 

55 Sulpicius Severus, Vita Martini 13-15. 56 Arnold (1894), 122. 

67 See, e.g., a memoria of Gervasius and Protasius in the estate of Victoriana in the diocese of 
Hippo: Augustine, De civitate Dei 22.8; a tomb of a supposed martyr near Tours: Sulpicius Severus, 
Vita Martini 11; see Wiśniewski (2018), 138. 

5*5 Concilium Toletanum a. 597 can. 2 (M. Szada, PLAW ER655). 

© For graffiti in Arabic, see the Cult of Saints in Late Antiquity database: http://csla.history.ox.ac. 
uk/ E01461 (basilica of St Sergios, Resapha), E02666 (sanctuary of Lot, Ain Abata), E04556 (chapel of 
Salome, Horvat Qasra), and E04576 (Cave of Elijah on Mount Carmel, all records by Pawel 
Nowakowski); prayers in Quechua: Hornberger and Coronel-Molina (2004), 29-30. 

7° Handley (2003), 160-5. 
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8 Christianization, Latin, and Vernacular Languages 
in Successor Kingdoms 


Before concluding, we need briefly to explore the role that Christianization played 
in the Latinization of the peoples who settled within the frontiers of the Empire in 
the fifth century. Even if we should not imagine that these peoples did not know 
any Latin at all when they crossed the Rhine or the Danube, there is little doubt 
that they spoke largely their own languages. They started to switch to Latin rela- 
tively quickly, but Christianity was only one of the factors involved and most 
probably not the crucial one. 

With the Franks, who had already settled on the frontier of the Empire in the 
fourth century and had been present in Gaul ever since, Christianization almost 
certainly followed, and did not precede, Latinization. Admittedly, onomastics and 
single Germanic words that are attested in late-antique sources or that survived in 
modern French suggest that the Franks did not forget their original tongue 
altogether when they settled in Gaul. But, considering that no single phrase sur- 
vived in this language, whereas we have plenty of evidence showing Franks speak- 
ing Latin, and taking into account that no source mentions any communication 
problems between them and the ‘Romans; it seems that Latin quickly became the 
main language of this people." The Franks certainly had some contact with 
Christianity before Clovis, but the main process of Christianization took place 
when they already spoke Latin. Thus, it was the interactions with the local popu- 
lation, elites, and authorities, as well as the needs of administration, that contrib- 
uted most to their adoption of Latin. Religion played only a secondary role. 

Other Germanic peoples settling within the frontiers of the western Roman 
Empire in the fifth century accepted Christianity in its Homoian version, only 
slightly different, but strongly antagonistic to the Nicene creed of the local Roman 
population. We should enquire, therefore, whether in their case Homoian 
Christianity slowed down the process of Latinization. This question is particu- 
larly relevant concerning the Goths, who converted to Christianity before settling 
in Italy, the Iberian Peninsula, and South Gaul, and had the Bible, liturgical texts, 
and other writings translated into their language in the script invented by Wulfila 
in the fourth century. We know that Gothic was a church language in the 
Ostrogothic kingdom: a few biblical manuscripts, a fragment of the calendar, and, 
importantly, a fragment of (most probably) a sermon have survived. The religious 
use certainly enhanced the status of the Gothic language and may have strength- 
ened its position in a secular context." This can be seen in the case of Gothic 
clerics from Ravenna, who signed a document confirming the sale of church 


71 Hen (1995), 23-9. 
” For the use of Gothic outside the church context, see Heather (2007), 50-1, 69-70, who critically 
discusses the thesis of Patrick Amory (1997), esp. 102-8. 
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land—most of them did it in Latin, but a few chose a short phrase in Gothic saying 
that they signed the deed by their own hand.” 

But the link between the Gothic language and Homoianism was not that 
strong. First of all, Gothic was not the only language of Homoian Christianity. As 
Marta Szada convincingly argues, the Christianization of the Goths cannot be 
considered as a single act performed by Wulfila in the language of the converts. 
Rather, it was a long process in which an important role was played by Latin- 
speaking Homoian communities in Illyricum, where the Goths dwelt before 
moving further West./* In Italy, the Homoian church, proud of its Wulfilan 
tradition, was nevertheless bilingual. Gothic-Latin biblical manuscripts suggest 
that the audience was mixed, possibly predominantly Latin speaking.” In spite of 
its name, the ecclesia legis Gothorum considered itself to be the truly Catholic, 
universal church, and not an ethnic community: it may have wanted to keep its 
language but did not try to exclude others." 

The link between the maintenance of the Gothic language and Homoianism is 
even weaker, or indeed utterly uncertain, in the Iberian Peninsula and southern 
Gaul, as we simply cannot say whether the Homoian church in the Visigothic 
Kingdom used Gothic at all. The same is true of the Sueves, who abandoned 
Homoianism and adopted the Nicene faith in the 560s, a generation before the 
Visigoths. In the sixth century their elites certainly used Latin. We suppose that 
their own language could have been spoken by the lower strata of their society, 
but this is based only on well-known parallels observed by the sociolinguists. The 
evidence just does not exist.” The same is also true of the Burgundians. They 
largely stuck to Homoianism until the end of the fifth century, but we do not see 
them using any Germanic language for religious purposes, and only one single 
piece of evidence, a letter of Sidonius Apollinaris, may suggest that they spoke 
Burgundian at all."* 

There is more evidence suggesting that Gothic (or Vandalic) was used in the 
ecclesiastical context by the Homoian church in Africa. According to Victor of 
Vita, the Homoian bishop of Carthage, Cyrila at one point declined to discuss 
theological issues in Latin, pretending that he did not know this language."? That, 
as the narrative emphasizes, was utterly untrue, and indeed Victor may have 
invented the entire story, but the argument could not be completely absurd: Cyrila 
certainly spoke Latin, but he must have had a good command of Vandalic as well, 
and possibly some Vandal clerics did not understand Latin well enough to discuss 


73 PItal. 2.34 = ChLA 2074 (M. Szada, PLAW ER2387). 
74 Szada (20202). 75 Falloumini (2015), 29. 
7° Amory (1997), 236-76 (not universally accepted); but see Szada (2020b), 25-7. 
7 Ferreiro (1987), 298-306. 
7* Sidonius Apollinaris, Epistulae V 5; see Denecker (2017), 255-6. 
7? Victor of Vita, Historia persecutionis 2.18.55. For a possible distinction between Gothic and 
Vandalic, see Reichert (2008), 145-72. 
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religious problems. But this evidence by no means suggests that the link 
between Homoianism and Gothic/Vandalic was strong— Victors story clearly 
shows that at least part of the Homoian and ‘ethnically Gothic’ clergy was bilin- 
gual. Another piece of evidence from Africa, which refers to the use of a Germanic 
language in a liturgical context, also makes us cautious about the nature of this 
link. The pseudo-Augustinian Dialogue with Pascentius preserves a liturgical 
formula froia arme, which is a direct translation of Kópie, éAénoov or Domine, 
miserere, ‘Lord, have mercy?! If we accept the argument of Robin Whelan that 
the context makes it clear that this invocation was taken from Nicene liturgy, we 
must conclude that the Homoians did not have a monopoly on the ecclesiastical 
use of a Germanic language.*” 

Gothic lost its church footing after the fall of Homoianism in the sixth century 
and probably swiftly disappeared from Italy: no text in this language can be dated 
to a later period, and we do not have other attestations of its use either. It is not 
certain, however, whether this resulted from a hostile Nicene reaction towards 
the language of the ‘heretics’ and the conviction that Latin had become a proper 
language of the church. After a century spent in Italy and, even more importantly, 
the devastating war and the fall of their kingdom, the Gothic speakers constituted 
only a tiny minority in Latin-speaking communities, and, as most of them spoke 
Latin anyway, there was simply no reason to address them in another language. 
The same concerns Africa after the Roman reconquista in the sixth century. 

When considering the status of Latin, it is important to note that at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, shortly after the conversion of the Visigoths, the idea 
of the sacred language appeared in Christian literature, which prompts the ques- 
tion of how this idea shaped the language policy of the church. It is attested for 
the first time by Isidore of Seville, who claims that there were three sacred lan- 
guages in the history of mankind: Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.** Isidore was the 
archbishop of Seville who succeeded his brother, Leander, a key figure in the 
conversion of the Visigoths to the Nicene creed. Thus, it would be tempting to 
assume that the idea of the sacred language was behind the replacement of Gothic 
by Latin as the church language in the Iberian Peninsula. But this would be a 
hasty assumption. As we cannot say whether Gothic was ever used in liturgy or 
church writings in the Visigothic Kingdom, it is more probable that Isidore did 
not so much try to shape the new language policy of his church as simply reflected 
the linguistic history of Christianity as he saw it: Hebrew was the language of the 
Old Testament, Greek was the first language of Christianity; Latin may have been 
for Isidore the only language of the western Christians of his day, even if he knew 
about the translation of Wulfila; finally all three languages were those of the 


*? For a balanced view on this widely commented passage, see Whelan (2018), 38-41. 
êl Collatio Augustini cum Pascentio Ariano 15. 82 Whelan (2018), 40-1. 
83 Isidore, Etymologiae 9.1.3. 
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titulus of the cross.** While Isidore indeed enhanced the position of Latin, he 
advocated it in relation to two other languages of the sacred trio, and not to 
Gothic. Isidores views did not bring any immediate change in church language 
policy and were not meant to. They were known in a later period, but, even then, 
their role in the sacralization of Latin as the language of the western liturgy is 
uncertain.?? 

In all, although we can say that some people prayed and read in Gothic and, 
probably, Vandalic, this did not hinder their Latinization. In Africa, Vandals 
spoke, read, and probably wrote in Latin, which also remained the only language 
of secular literature. That was the case with the Ostrogoths in Italy, Visigoths and 
Sueves in the Iberian Peninsula, and Burgundians in Gaul as well. The non- 
Nicene religious creed did not make the users of Germanic languages Latin proof. 
At best, it could help them to remain bilingual. In this context, it would be inter- 
esting to see whether the process of the Latinization of the Sueves, Burgundians, 
or Visigoths speeded up after their conversion to the Nicene faith, but sadly we do 
not have sufficient evidence. 


9 Conclusions 


All this shows that, while the impact of Latinization on Christianization is obvious, 
the opposite relation is less so. Latin became the main language of Christianity in 
the West at the beginning of the third century, and it is in this linguistic version 
that the new religion spread beyond its original footholds. In this process, 
Christianity certainly came across an already Latin-speaking population in the 
cities. It is more difficult to say how often it came into contact with people who 
did not speak Latin in the countryside. In North Africa, the first region of the 
West in which Christianity expanded beyond city walls, it did encounter some 
pockets of Punic-speaking communities. But in other regions of the West, in 
which it began to penetrate the rural interior only in the late fourth century, our 
evidence shows us hardly any contacts of Christianity with local languages. In 
most places Christianization simply followed Latinization. 

The situation changed when non-Latin speakers belonging to various barbarian 
peoples settled within the frontiers of the Roman Empire. These peoples became 
Latinized quickly, but Christianity probably played a minor role in this process. 
The Vandals, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Burgundians, all of whom accepted this 
religion in the Homoian version, belonged to the church that cherished its Gothic 


êt Isidore on Wulfilas translation: Historia Gothorum 8. He did not suggest, however, that he had 
ever come across writings in this script or that it was recently in use; see Denecker (2017), 366. The 
three languages of the titulus were also singled out by earlier authors. 

5? See, e.g., Hrabanus Maurus, De institutione clericorum 3.8, who refers to the three languages of 
the cross as reflecting the three persons of the Trinity. 
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heritage and highly valued Gothic language. Of course, in practice, most Homoian 
Christians of Germanic origin may have worshipped in Latin, but this was a result 
of, rather than a reason for, abandoning their original languages. The use of 
Gothic in the church context may have slowed this process but did not hinder it 
seriously. The Franks, the only newcomers who accepted Christianity directly in 
its Nicene version, did it later than other Germanic peoples and were probably 
already Latin speakers. The baptism of Clovis was, once again, too late to initiate, 
and possibly even complete, the language shift. 

But the West, both before and after the Germanic invasions, was far from lin- 
guistically uniform, and, while in most regions Christianity came after rather 
than before Latinization, in specific villages and possibly some regions, especially 
those farther from the cities or higher in the mountains, it may have encountered 
populations in which Latin was hardly spoken. We cannot really prove that that 
was the case, but if it was so, we can name some mechanisms that may have 
played a role in leading these populations to a language shift. Christianity 
certainly enhanced the prestige of Latin as the main language of the liturgy; it 
created a local elite consisting of clerics, who used Latin in their professional 
activity, and their families. Liturgy at least familiarized people with Latin. We 
cannot say whether sermons played a similar role, as, unlike the liturgy, preaching 
may have been in the vernacular. 

What Christianity certainly enhanced was literacy, particularly among the 
clergy. This literacy was Latin, but not so much because western Christianity was 
so strongly attached to it as because there was no alternative language of the cul- 
ture, and the lack of non-Latin speaking elites made it impossible to emerge. The 
impact on literacy, particularly that of the local clerical and monastics elites, had 
to be substantial, as Christianity was not only the religion of the Book but also the 
religion of books: sacramentaries and missals, collections of sermons and hagiog- 
raphies, oracle books and priestly compendia of useful texts for various occasions. 
The strength of all the factors that may have brought a shift in a spoken language, 
however, should not be overestimated. Perhaps the best warning against that is 
the linguistic outcome of the process of the Christianization of the Slavs. 
Christianity came to them in two distinct linguistic versions, and this did have an 
impact on the further development of Slavic languages, but these languages 
remained Slavic on both sides of the religious division. 
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The Attitude of the Roman Emperors 
towards Language Practices 


Bruno Rochette 


1 Introduction 


In this chapter arguably the highest-level social factor in Latinization is 
explored— namely, the linguistic ideologies at the centre, which percolated to the 
elite, and beyond, to varying extents. Here we see the role of Latin as a desirable 
cultural accomplishment as well as, or rather than, a pragmatic necessity. The 
focus is on the attitudes of the Roman emperors towards language practices— 
which sometimes become ideologies mirrored in language usage throughout the 
Empire—in order to highlight the political aims that lay behind the use they 
made of Latin and Greek and how languages were used as a political and cultural 
weapon. I shall first focus on Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius and then examine 
what happened after the first century CE until the reign of Constantine (306-37). 
I will conclude by briefly taking into account the situation after Constantine until 
Justinian’s reign (527-65). In what follows we consider, more than in the other 
chapters, the eastern Empire and Greek, thanks to the nature of the evidence at 
this highest social level. There is certainly a disparity between the situation in the 
West and that in the East: the western part tends towards monolingualism over 
time, while the pars Orientis experiences bilingualism for many centuries. 
However, the study of both may be instructive when we consider the evolving 
language practices and attitudes practices in the West. 


2 The First Julio-Claudian emperors 
2.1 Augustan Beginnings 


The first Julio-Claudian emperors understood the importance of the quality of 
Latin and its use in administration as an element to create an identity in the 
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Imperium Romanum, without making any attempt to impose their language in 
any part of the Empire.' Suetonius Lives of the Caesars is an important source of 
information about these early emperors’ conceptions of language. It offers some 
interesting indications as to how they conceived of their own use of language and 
how their approach towards the use of languages was influenced by their general 
conceptions of language and even by their own personalities. 

Suetonius is sometimes the only author to shed light on this topic and so often 
takes centre stage.^ But is he a reliable source of information? Suetonius casts 
himself not in the role of a historian or a biographer, but rather as a scholar and 
antiquarian who, in addition to other works that reflect his interest in rhetoric, 
grammar, literature, and language, wrote biographies? Given its emphasis on 
psychology, the biographical genre lends itself very well to a biased presentation 
of facts, and Suetonius on occasion knew how to manipulate his readers. An 
example of this comes from the Life of Tiberius (71) in a passage that I will con- 
sider further below.* It portrays the linguistic scruples of this emperor, who, on 
hearing the word éuBAmua in a senatorial decree, thought that the foreign word 
should be removed. This incident is recounted without elaboration amidst a series 
of pejorative comments. A second-century reader would have found this attitude 
unusual, since linguistic protectionism no longer existed under the Antonines 
and the word éuBAmua had become integrated into the Latin lexicon. So Suetonius 
should have explained Tiberius attitude in context, and by not doing so he creates 
a potentially false impression—that of an emperor who is excessively pernickety 
and fastidious. It is therefore important to be able to cross-check information 
from Suetonius with that of Cassius Dio and other later sources. We can do this in 
a few cases, and, when we do, we see that Cassius Dio is perhaps more nuanced 
and less hostile towards various emperors. 

Suetonius devotes no fewer than six chapters (84-9) to the intellectual activ- 
ities of Augustus: his writings, his conceptions of style, his interventions in the 
rules of the Latin language and his knowledge of Greek. Chapters 86-7 present a 
vivid judgement about Augustus style (genus eloquendi).^ Suetonius introduces 
his appreciation with a synthetic definition of Augustus' Latin, described as ele- 
gans and temperatum,‘ a simple style close to the sermo cot(t)idianus. The first 
emperor took a middle way between the cacozeli (Asianists),’ who disregarded 
the verba propria, and the antiquarii (the Archaists, imitators of Sallust),® 


1 On Latin as a marker of identity, see Wallace-Hadrill (2008), 64-70. See also Mullen, this volume. 

? Sections dealing with the linguistic abilities of the emperors: Augustus (84-9), Tiberius (70-1), 
Caligula (53), Claudius (41-2), Nero (52), and Domitian (20). 

? Wallace-Hadrill (1983), 126-9, who says 'antiquarianism is the key’ (p. 128). See also Damon 
(2014), 42-8. 

* Dubuisson (2003), 253-4. ê Buongiovanni (2016), 369. 

5 Cugusi (1973), 115-19; Giordano (2000), 33, 35-6. 

7 Norden (1915), i. 263-4; Cugusi (1973), 113-14, 121-2. 

8 Gutiérrez Gonzalez (2012), 112, n. 7. 
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who avoided the verba usitata.? The attitude of Augustus towards Latin is in 
contrast with that of Tiberius and that of his enemy, Antony. Augustus was 
following in the steps of his adoptive father, Julius Caesar.'? This stylistic choice is 
likely to be due to the education received by the young Octavian, but political 
considerations seem not to be alien to this orientation. Elegantia was a typical 
Caesarian stylistic feature." According to the Rhetorica ad Herennium," elegantia, 
which is one of the virtues of speech, implies Latinitas (the avoidance of solecisms 
and barbarisms) and explanatio (in Greek cagnveia clarity ),? which are, according 
to Suetonius, Augustus’ main stylistic concerns." 

In orthography, Augustus preferred the phonetic spelling of the people and, in 
some cases, the inscriptions. He followed the crowd linguistically to make himself 
universally understood.'? By following Caesars stylistic model, Augustus aimed, 
especially in the early stages of his career, to stress his legitimacy as Caesar's heir. 
Language was a tool to realize his political programme. Gellius (10.24.2) clearly 
states a link between Caesar's and Augustus’ position regarding Latinitas: diuus 
etiam Augustus, linguae Latinae non nescius munditiarumque patris sui in ser- 
monibus sectator ‘the deified Augustus, too, who was well versed in the Latin 
tongue and an imitator of his father’s elegance in discourse....'? Occasionally, 
however, Augustus criticizes the position of Caesar—for example, as we hear in 
the first book of Quintilian (1.6.19)," when Caesar prefers calidus for caldus. 
Augustus says the first form is odiosum and he uses a Greek word zepíepyov to 
describe it, translated later as supervacua operositas by Quintilian (8.3.55). 

Furthermore, the Roman character of Augustus’ style could be opposed to the 
oriental colour of Antony's Asianism. The opposition set up by Suetonius in the 
letter quoted in chapter 86 between the bombastic expression of the Asiaticists 
and noster sermo could reveal such an intention. The criticism against the Asiatic 
school is clear. We know that Augustan propaganda will later exploit the 
Romanness of Augustus and the Orientalism of Antony, as we can see in depic- 
tions of Antony's relationship with Cleopatra, the fatale monstrum of Horace 
(Carm. 1.37.21). Suetonius’ chapter 86 contains other important information 
about Augustus' language. The Princeps criticizes Tiberius' style, saying exoletas 
interdum et reconditas uoces aucupan[s] (Tiberius) who sometimes hunted out 


? Rhet. ad Herennium 4.17.21. See Pisani (1938), 225. 


10 Gutiérrez González (2012), 111-12. 11 Garcea (2012), 49-124. 1% 412.17. 
13 Gutiérrez González (2012), 111. 14 Giordano (2000), 36. 
13 Bardon (1940), 12. See also Giordano (2000), 39. 16 Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. 


" Quintilian 1.6.19 (Malcovati 1962, 17 (XXIII) = Bringmann and Wiegandt 2008, 36 F): sed 
Augustus quoque in epistulis ad C. Caesarem scriptis emendat quod is calidum dicere quam caldun’ 
malit, non quia id non sit Latinum, sed quia sit odiosum et, ut ipse Graeco uerbo significauit, mepiepyov 
‘Augustus also, in his letter to Gaius Caesar, corrects him for saying calidam rather than caldam, not 
on the ground that it is not Latin, but as being repulsive, and, in his own Greek word, periergon' (trans. 
D. A. Russell, LCL). See Gelsomino (1959), 121; Giordano (2000), 32. 
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obsolete and obscure expressions:'? It is not easy to be sure what Augustus means 
by these words, but it seems to be a matter of archaism and of ambiguity. 
Furthermore, we find in a passage of the grammarian Charisius (271.10-20 
Barwick’) an accusation directed at Tiberius of coining neologisms.'? Augustus 
rebukes Tiberius for using peruiam instead of obiter to say ‘by the way, maybe 
because it is the first attestation of the adverb peruiam (which is attested only as a 
conjecture in Plautus, Pseudolus 760) or, according to another interpretation,?? 
because it was a pompous-sounding word.?' We lack sufficient elements to be cer- 
tain of the precise interpretation in this case. We have to admit that the sense of 
the two adverbs is not clear. According to the same Charisius, Hadrian did not 
have the same instruction as Augustus considering that his choice (obiter) was 
made ex usu potius quam lectione.?? 

In the light of Augustus’ aim to be widely understood by using simple and 
accessible words relatable to the masses,” Suetonius’ statement about Augustus’ 
use of Greek is perhaps a bit surprising, since Greek was a useful tool if one 
wanted to be understood by a great part of the population of the Imperium 
Romanum. Chapter 89 of Suetonius’ Life of Augustus is devoted to his knowledge 
of Greek.?* 


ne Graecarum quidem disciplinarum leuiore studio tenebatur. in quibus et ipsis 
praestabat largiter magistro dicendi usus Apollodoro Pergameno, quem iam gran- 
dem natu Apolloniam quoque secum ab urbe iuuenis adhuc eduxerat, deinde eru- 
ditione etiam uaria repletus per Arei philosophi filiorumque eius Dionysi et 
Nicanoris contubernium; non tamen ut aut loqueretur expedite aut componere 
aliquid auderet; nam et si quid res exigeret, Latine formabat uertendumque alii 
dabat. sed plane poematum quoque non imperitus, delectabatur etiam comoedia 
ueteri et saepe eam exhibuit spectaculis publicis. (Suetonius, Augustus 89.1) 


He was equally interested in Greek studies, and in these too he excelled greatly. 
His teacher of declamation was Apollodorus of Pergamon, whom he even took 
with him in his youthful days from Rome to Apollonia, though Apollodorus was 
an old man at the time. Later he became versed in various forms of learning 
through association with the philosopher Areus and his sons Dionysius and 


18 Cugusi (1973), 119; Damon (2014), 41. 1% Adams (2016), 196. 

2 According to Suetonius (Aug. 86), Augustus, who hated ostentatious terms, considered peruiam 
too pompous. See Martzloff (2012), 610; Damon (2014), 41. 

?' Giordano (2000), 31-2, 41; Gutiérrez González (2012), 121. About obiter, which is likely to be a 
word of the sermo cottidianus, attested in a document of Vindolanda (Tab. Vindol. III. 642), see 
Martzloff (2012). 

22 Wallace-Hadrill (1983), 203. Fronto gives a positive opinion about the quality of Augustus’ lan- 
guage (Pisani 1938, 225), but he has a negative view about that of later emperors. According to him, 
there was after Augustus a decline in the quality of the language (Elder and Mullen 2019, 227-8). 

3 See the conclusion of Giordano (2000), 47. 

24 Kaimio (1979), 131; Buongiovanni (2016), 370-2; Pelliccio (2018), 574-5. More generally, 
see Best (1977). 
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Nicanor. Yet he never acquired the ability to speak Greek fluently or to compose 
anything in it; for if he had occasion to use the language, he wrote what he had 
to say in Latin and gave it to someone else to translate. Still he was far from 
being ignorant of Greek poetry, even taking great pleasure in the Old Comedy 
and frequently staging it at his public entertainments.?* 


With Tiberius, as we shall see, Augustus is the only Roman emperor whose 
competence in Greek attracts an explicit judgement by Suetonius. We have 
three statements. First, Augustus had the same interest for Greek studies as for 
Latin ones. Second, despite this interest, he was not fluent in Greek, and he was 
not able to write in Greek: ‘yet he never acquired the ability to speak Greek 
fluently [expedite] or to compose anything in it. It is important to establish the 
precise meaning of expedite. The Thesaurus Linguae Latinae gives as a synonym 
agiliter and adds ‘cum respectu sermonis, orationis facile decurrentis. The Oxford 
Latin Dictionary translates it as ‘fluently’ and gives a parallel to Suetonius’ text 
in Seneca, Ep. 40.12, where expedite is in contrast with concitate ‘vehemently, 
animatedly Fabianus [...] disputabat expedite magis quam concitate, ut posses 
dicere facultatem esse illam, non celeritatem ‘Fabianus [...] used to discuss a 
subject with dispatch rather than with haste; hence you might call it ease rather 
than speed’ It seems that there is no other use of this adverb related to language.”” 
Third, when it was necessary to write in Greek, Augustus wrote his text in Latin 
and then gave it to someone else to translate. This assertion can be explained 
by Augustus' caution in all matters, even in family disagreements. 

Modern historians have not always queried the reliability of the information 
provided by Suetonius. The question is: are the statements in agreement with 
what we can observe throughout the texts of Augustus himself and in his linguis- 
tic attitudes reported elsewhere? Suetonius' statement seems to contradict a testi- 
mony of Cassius Dio reporting that Augustus gave a speech in Greek in front of 
the Alexandrians in 30 BCE when Egypt was not yet integrated into Roman 
administrative structures: xai róv ye Aóyov bu’ o0 ovvéyvo) opio, É\AmrioTi, Omws 
cvváocu adrod, etre (51.16.4) ‘the speech in which he proclaimed to them his par- 
don he delivered in Greek, so that they might understand him.”* But this is not 
necessarily a contradiction: the speech given in Egypt could have been prepared 
in Greek by a member of Augustus’ entourage—some scholars have even specula- 
tively named the Stoic philosopher Areius. Augustus can read a text in Greek 


?5 Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. 26 Trans. R. M. Gummere, LCL. 

?' According to Dubuisson (2009), 33, loqui expedite is likely to mean ‘parler en improvisant. We 
can mention Cicero, Brutus 237: C. Censorinus Graecis litteris satis doctus, quod proposuerat explicans 
expedite ‘Gaius Censorinus had good Greek training; he was adept at lucid presentation’ (trans. 
G. L. Hendrickson, H. M. Hubbell, LCL), where expedite is to be related to the development of 
a speech. 

?* Trans. E. Cary, LCL. See Bringmann and Wiegandt (2008), 169-70. 
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and be understood by the population, as Cassius Dio observes (é7ws ovvócw 
avrob).”’ Therefore, the use of Greek in this context is purely practical. We can 
compare this with the attitude of Cato the Elder, who gave a speech in Athens in 
Latin in 191 BCE, while tribunus militum, assigning to a subordinate the task of 
translating his words into Greek—a translation that was much longer than the 
original, as Plutarch records (Cato Maior 12.5-6). The use of Latin in front of a 
Greek-speaking population has a symbolic dimension: Latin is the language of 
the power.?? 

In any case, it is surprising that the Princeps should be described as not fluent 
in Greek, since that might make him arguably rather an exception among the 
Romans of the same time and of the same ruling social class. However, if we 
examine the texts of Augustus himself, about fifty fragments of private letters,” 
we find several sentences, phrases, or words in Greek. Gelsomino (1959) estab- 
lished a list of examples of code-switching, distinguishing between instances 
related to public and private life. It is necessary indeed to make a clear distinction 
between the rigid purism of Augustus in the public space, which is the expression 
of Romanness, and the private, where the use of Greek was very frequent and, 
perhaps to an extent, a mirror of daily conversation? After having presented a 
typology of Augustus' Grecisms, Dubuisson (2002) shows that the Princeps uses 
Greek words in the same way as Cicero does, with the same intentions, in the 
same circumstances, and with the same command of the Greek tongue. For 
example, in a letter to Livia quoted by Suetonius in the Life of Claudius (4.2), 
Augustus uses Greek to convey unpleasant concepts"? We hear from Gellius 
(10.11.5) that Augustus used in conversations and letters the Greek expression 
omeûde Bpadéws, not the Latin festina lente,** and, according to the testimony of 
Suetonius (Augustus, 25.4), the phrase was one of his three favourites, along with 
a verse of Euripides Phoenissae, which has a proverbial sense.? These examples 
show that, in the private domain, Augustus adapts his language usage to the context 
in which he finds himself. The same is true for the public domain, as we will see later. 

When writing letters, the Julio-Claudian emperors use Greek words only in 
those to family and close associates. Augustus was part of a bilingual Roman rul- 
ing class, but, like many other Romans of this time, he was not comfortable in 
showing his competence in Greek everywhere. He had more reasons than other 
Romans to be reserved about the Greek language and world. The two great Greek- 
speaking cities of his day, Athens, the University city, and Alexandria, the city of 


?? Asirvatham (2022), 441. 3° Rochette (2018). 

ĉl The fragments are collected by Malcovati (1962), 6-28, and Bringmann and Wiegandt 
(2008), 33-104. 

?? See Elder and Mullen (2019), 40-110, for a discussion of the possible relationship between code- 
switching in letters and conversation. 

33 Bardon (1940), 39. 34 Dubuisson (2002), 161. 

?5 Horváth (1996), 72-3; Giordano (2000), 43. 
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the Library and ofthe Museum, had attracted negative and political connotations 
for a long time. Athens was the city that gave asylum to Brutus and to Antony. 
Alexandria was the city of Cleopatra, Antony's wife, the enemy of Augustus, who 
presented himself as the champion of the Greek world.*° 

Like the magistrates of the Republic, the emperors used Latin and Greek in a 
way adapted to the circumstances in a context in which bilingualism operated 
without official codification." The only (unwritten) rule they follow is that Latin 
represents the language of power. In 29 BCE, Augustus commemorated his victory 
in Actium in Greek-speaking Nicopolis, on the western coast of modern-day 
Greece, with an inscription written in Latin, the language of power, as Paulus 
Aemilius had already done during the Republic after his victory over Perseus.?? 
Augustus could use Greek when it was necessary, as in Alexandria, in Egypt, in 30 
BCE, after his victory over Antony and Cleopatra.^ In this case, the use of Greek 
can perhaps be explained by the fact that Augustus is announcing clement meas- 
ures towards the Alexandrians. Using Greek can be seen as a sign of accommoda- 
tion and conciliation, but Latin is strategically promoted as the language reflecting 
the Imperium Romanum at the highest level. Even the type of Latin chosen is itself 
also bound up in political ideologies. Language mattered in the presentation 
of power. 


2.2 After Augustus 


Tiberius attitude towards Latin style is different. We saw above that Augustus 
expresses a criticism of Tiberius' style, pointing out two negative features: archa- 
ism and obscurity that can lead to ambiguity.*' Augustus includes Tiberius among 
the cacozeloi,? which is probably a term coined by Augustus himself (cacozelia 
will be translated by Quintilian as mala adfectatio).** We saw also that he accused 
Tiberius of coining neologisms, pointing out the first attestation of the adverb 
peruiam.** Neologisms can be seen as a manifestation of Tiberius’ Asiatic style. 
His use of neologisms can be supported by an anecdote we find in a passage of 
Suetonius De grammaticis et rhetoribus (22.2). This story involved Tiberius, the 
jurist Ateius Capito, and the grammarian Marcus Pomponius Marcellus. This 
grammarian, characterized as sermonis Latini exactor molestissimus, condemned 
a new word (Suetonius does not specify which one) employed by Tiberius in a 


36 Dubuisson (2002), 162. 
37 Dubuisson (1982). 38 De Biasi and Ferrero (2003), 150, n. 12. 
ILLRP 323: L. Aimilius L. f. imperator de rege Perse Macedonibusque cepet. 
4° See above. Plutarch, Life of Antony, 80.1. De Biasi and Ferrero (2003), 466-7. 
^' Suetonius, Augustus 86.2. See Damon (2014), 41. ^* Norden (1915), 263, 278, 298. 
* 8.3.56. See Giordano (2000), 46. 
4t Charisius (271, 10-20 Barwick”) = Malcovati (1962), XVIII = Bringmann and Wiegandt (2008), 
31 F See Giordano (2000), 41. 
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speech. Cassius Dio also recounts this anecdote but with a few differences 
(57.17.1-3): Tiberius himself has doubts about the Latinity of a word used in an 
edict (not in a speech) and summons the specialists, including Ateius Capito and 
Pomponius Marcellus, for advice. Some characteristics of Asianism were attrib- 
uted by the ancients to the Latin of Tiberius, as we can see in a passage of Tacitus 
(Ann. 3.51.2) where the historian states that Tiberius spoke in the Senate with 'his 
customary ambiguities’ (solitis sibi ambagibus). Furthermore, Calboli (1997, 
1998) convincingly highlighted Tiberius' Asianism on the evidence of the Senatus 
consultum de Cn. Pisone Patre (CIL IP/5 900) and its analogies with the inscrip- 
tion of Antiochus of Commagene (OGIS 383), the major extant document of the 
‘bombastic style’ of Asianism. As a result, there is an evident contrast between 
Augustus and Tiberius; they followed different schools and had different masters: 
Apollodoros of Pergamon for Augustus, Theodoros of Gadara for Tiberius. 
Apollodoros affirmed that rhetoric was bound by fixed rules and was therefore a 
science, while Theodoros’ conception was freedom of expression.“ 

When we turn to consider Tiberius’ attitude towards Greek, it seems that 
Tiberius Greek was excellent (he composed Greek poems),^* but he avoided its 
use in the Senate, as Suetonius relates.*? At the end of the Life of Tiberius, 
Suetonius devotes a whole chapter to his literary activity (composition of Latin 
speeches and Greek poems, and his taste for learning), and the chapter concludes 
with a sentence about his knowledge of Greek and its use in public life. 


sermone Graeco quamquam alioqui promptus et facilis, non tamen usque quaque 
usus est abstinuitque maxime in senatu; adeo quidem, ut monopolium nominaturus 
ueniam prius postularet, quod sibi uerbo peregrino utendum esset. atque etiam 
cum in quodam decreto patrum ëuBAmua recitaretur, commutandam censuit 
uocem et pro peregrina nostratem requirendam aut, si non reperiretur, uel pluribus 
et per ambitum uerborum rem enuntiandam. militem quoque Graece testimo- 
nium interrogatum nisi Latine respondere uetuit. (Suetonius, Tiberius 71)? 


Though he spoke Greek readily and fluently, yet he would not use it on all 
occasions, and especially eschewed it in the Senate; so much so that before using 
the word ‘monopolium, he begged pardon for the necessity of employing a foreign 
term. Again, when the word čußàņpa was read in a decree of the Senate, he 
recommended that it be changed and a native word substituted for the foreign 
one; and if one could not be found, that the idea be expressed by several words, 


55 Trans. A. J. Woodman. 

^5 The relevant texts are collected by Lienhart (1934), 14-16. See also Parker (1946), 34. 

7 Schanz (1890). #8 Suetonius, Tiberius 70.2. See Parker (1946), 35; Damon (2014), 41. 
? The relevant texts are collected by Lienhart (1934), 13-14. 

°° This passage has been analysed by Dubuisson (1986). See also Kaimio (1979), 132-3. 
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if necessary, and by periphrasis. On another occasion, when a soldier was asked 
in Greek to give testimony, he forbade him to answer except in Latin.” 


What does the expression promptus et facilis at the opening of the passage mean? 
This use of facilis for persons is mostly poetic. We find a first attestation in Plautus, 
then in Ovid, Manilius, and Lucan.?? Cicero (De fin. 3.52) says: in uerborum usu 
faciles esse debemus ‘we need not be punctilious about the use of words;? and 
Seneca (Dial. [De tranquillitate animi], 9.14): faciles etiam nos facere debemus, ne 
nimis destinatis rebus indulgeamus ‘we ought also to make ourselves adaptable lest 
we become too fond of the fortune allotted to us.** The iunctura with promptus 
seems to be specific to Suetonius who uses the same expression to qualify the lin- 
guistic competence of Titus (Titus 3): Latine Graeceque uel in orando uel in fingen- 
dis poematibus promptus et facilis ad extemporalitatem usque 'he made speeches 
and wrote verses in Latin and Greek with ease and readiness, and even off-hand’°° 
It is clear that Suetonius wants to make it clear that Tiberius spoke fluent Greek? 
but that he simultaneously excluded the use of Greek as the administrative and 
juridical language of the Empire. Suetonius lists three cases of Tiberius' rejection 
of Greek: (1) the apology for using a uerbum peregrinum, monopolium, (2) the 
interdiction of using a Greek word in a decree of the Senate, and (3) the ban on a 
soldier using Greek to give testimony. 

Tiberius was a fierce defender of Latin. He was a follower of Marcus Valerius 
Messalla Corvinus (64 BcE-8 CE),”’ a political figure, man of culture and import- 
ant literary patron, who, according to Seneca the Elder (Contr., 2.4.8 - Manuwald, 
Fragmentary Republic Latin: Oratory V/3, 176 T 2), was Latini sermonis obserua- 
tor diligenstissimus ‘the most careful observer of the Latin language.** Tiberius 
rejected the use of Greek in the Senate? which symbolized the power of Rome, 
and refused Greek loanwords in Latin official texts, because Latin was the admin- 
istrative and juridical language of the Empire. We have a similar commentary 
about this linguistic attitude in Cassius Dio 57.15.1-3. It is interesting to study the 
two sources together?" Suetonius refers to two cases: monopolium and 
éuBAqualemblema.5! Cassius Dio speaks only about éuBAyua, but, like Suetonius, 
he adds another example: Tiberius forbade a soldier to give evidence in Greek, 


5! Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. 5? TLL VI, 60-1. 
55 Trans. H. Rackham, LCL. 54 Trans. J. W. Basore, LCL. 
55 Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. See Kaimio (1979), 136-7. 5° Dubuisson (1986), 113-14. 


E 


7 Parker (1946), 24. Messalla showed his independence from Augustus by rejecting as inciuilis 


(i.e. incompatible with Republican magistracies) his nomination as praefectus urbi. 

58 Trans. G. Manuwald, LCL. See Bardon (1940), 109. 

5 According to Valerius Maximus (2.2.3), who writes under Tiberius, the use of Greek had invaded 
the Senate in his time (nunc Graecis actionibus aures curiae exsurdantur). 

9? Asirvatham (2022), 447-50. 

*' In the manuscripts of Suetonius, the word is always written in Greek characters. See Elder and 
Mullen (2019), 225, n. 10. 
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locating the incident in the Senate, in 16 cE.? Concerning éuBAqua, Cassius Dio 
stresses that the initiative came from Tiberius (6 TiBépios... armere), and not from 
the Senate as a whole, as Suetonius suggests (in quodam decreto patrum). Cassius 
Dio states categorically that there is no word in Latin to match éuBAmua, whereas 
Suetonius notes that one could be found (nostratem requirendam) but without 
specifying which one. 

The word monopolium was a standard legal term.5? It appears in Pliny the Elder 
(8.135), who used it as if it is Latin. Suetonius (Tib. 30.1) also used this word 
when listing the subjects frequently discussed by Tiberius with the senators.* The 
first attestation of monopolium in a legal text appears much later, in an edict of the 
emperor Zeno (483 CE: Cod. lust. 4.59.2) and in Cassiodorus Variae.5? Tiberius 
was forced to employ this word, characterized as a peregrinum uerbum, ‘a foreign 
word; because it is the technical term with a precise meaning. And yet Tiberius 
excuses himself for this (Tib. 71). As Elder and Mullen (2019: 224) emphasize, 
‘the fact that Tiberius felt the need to apologize for even an integrated borrowing 
indicates his own linguistic sensitivity and desire to retain strict Latinity. In the 
case of éuBAnua, ‘detachable ornament, it has already been used by Lucilius (fr. 85 
M. - IL 15 Charpin), in a passage where the accumulated Greek words are 
designed to mock the Graecomania of an adversary, and appears seven times in 
Ciceros De signis.% The term was probably frequent in the language of the jurists 
of the Late Republic and the Early Principate, since the jurist of Ciceros time, 
Paulus, reports that Marcus Antistius Labeo and Aquilius Gallus argued about 
aurea emblemata.” It will frequently appear in the later Roman jurists, especially 
when dealing with legacies. In this case we can infer that the use of this term in a 
decree of the Senate was justified and Tiberius attitude was therefore somewhat 
extreme. The position of Tiberius on this integrated loanword is all the more sur- 
prising because he is reported by Pliny the Elder to have used in an edict a Greek 
loanword, colum (x&Aov),? which puzzled the whole of the city of Rome (26.6: 
cum in edicto eius excusantis ualetudinem legeret nomen incognitum "when he 
read in his edict, in which he begged to be excused because of illness, a name they 
had never heard before? We cannot suppose that it was not possible to find a 
Latin equivalent for this illness, because Tiberius was clearly not the first Roman 
who suffered from it." This obscure loanword might have been used by Tiberius 
as a euphemism for this illness, a disease of the large intestine (though what 


*? Bérenger-Badel (2003). °° TLL VIII, 1427, 29-40. 

** Elder and Mullen (2019), 225. 6 Biville (2013), 61. 

99 Ver. II 4, 37, 46, 49, 52, 54. See TLL V/2, 450, 82-451, 32; Dubuisson (1986), 110, 118-19; Elder 
and Mullen (2019), 225. 

57 Paul. Digest. 34.2.32.1. See Biville (2013), 62. 

6 TLL Ill, 1696, 5-22. © Trans. W. H. S. Jones, LCL. 

7% However, note that, according to Pliny the Elder 26.6, ‘it was only in the reign of Tiberius Caesar 
that this malady made its appearance in Italy, the emperor himself being the first to be attacked by it’ 
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precisely is not clear), in order to avoid scatological Latin." The attitude of 
Tiberius towards the word ëuBAmua can be characterized as the consequence of 
what we can call ‘an erudite purism, a "linguistic etiquette, as A. Wallace-Hadrill 
says.” He certainly goes against wider usage, because it is very difficult to find a 
Latin word or even a periphrasis for it.? 

It is difficult to uncover the meaning of the episode with the soldier, because 
we have no specific context. It may well simply be an example of Tiberius indicat- 
ing his will to affirm Latin as the official language of Rome and leading by 
example. The use of Greek in public life was regarded as a social taboo. The 
magistrates and the senators, although they are known at times to have used con- 
versational Greek among themselves, avoided this language in public life: it was 
an unwritten rule. We can infer from Valerius Maximus (2.2.2),"* however, that 
the rule of using Latin in public seems not to be respected at the beginning of the 
Empire, especially during the reign of Tiberius. This emperor therefore perhaps 
wanted to fortify the use of Latin in highly Roman contexts, such as the Senate 
and the army. The aim of this linguistic ideology was not to impose Latin on the 
subject peoples, but to defend Latin against Greek invasion. Tiberius placed 
strong emphasis on the defence of the traditional values of Rome, and Valerius 
Maximus was a partner in the politics of return to the ancestral customs. The 
words he uses intentionally reinforce this point (magistratus prisci, populi Romani 
maiestatem, obtinendae grauitatis indicia, Latinae uocis honos, uenerabilior).”° 

Claudius was a student of the Greek language in a deeper sense than Augustus 
and Tiberius were. He used Greek to write two historical works and uttered more 


7! Champlin (2006), 4. The use of Greek words instead of Latin ones to cover negative concepts 
appears also in Augustus' writings. See Giordano (2000), 13. 

72 Wallace-Hadrill (2008), 62. 73 Biville (2013), 61 and n. 44. 

74 Valerius Maximus 2.2.2: see Adams (20032), 558-61; Elder and Mullen (2019), 228, n. 18. Some 
episodes under the Republic fit perfectly with the ‘Latin-only rule related by Valerius Maximus: (a) in 
196, after the victory over Philip V in Cynocephaloi, T. Quintius Flamininus announces to the Greeks 
the independence of Macedonia in Latin (Livy 33.32.5); (b) in 191, while tribunus militum, Cato the 
Elder speaks at Athens in Latin and assigns to a subordinate the task of translating his words into 
Greek; (c) although, in 168, Aemilius Paulus speaks to Perseus in Greek (Perseus did not know Latin), 
and then addresses his soldiers in Latin (Livy 45.8.6), after the definitive defeat of Macedonia in 167, 
he announces to the Greeks that the new order will be established in Greek, making this proclamation 
in Latin. An interpreter, who was the praetor Cn. Octavius, translated Aemilius Paulus’ speech into 
Greek (Livy 45.29.3). See Petersmann (1998), 96. About the diffusion of Latin in the Roman Empire as 
official language, see also Augustine, City of God, 19.7. 

7? 2.2.2: magistratus uero prisci quantopere suam populique Romani maiestatem retinentes se gesser- 
int, hinc cognosci potest quod, inter cetera obtinendae grauitatis indicia, illud quoque magna cum per- 
seuerantia custodiebant, ne Graecis umquam nisi latine responsa darent. quin etiam ipsos linguae 
uolubilitate qua plurimum ualent excussa per interpretem loqui cogebant, non in urbe tantum nostra sed 
etiam in Graecia et Asia, quo scilicet latinae uocis honos per omnes gentes uenerabilior diffunderetur 
‘How carefully the magistrates of old regulated their conduct to keep intact the majesty of the Roman 
people and their own can be seen from the fact that among other indications of their duty to preserve 
dignity they steadfastly kept the rule never to make replies to Greeks except in Latin. Indeed they 
obliged the Greeks themselves to discard the volubility which is their greatest asset and speak through 
an interpreter, not only in Rome but in Greece and Asia also, intending no doubt that the dignity of 
Latin speech be more widely venerated throughout all nations’ (trans. D. R. Shackleton Bailey, LCL). 
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regularly Greek quotations or expressions,” and yet he had the same desire to 
restrict the use of Greek in the public sphere as Tiberius, though probably allow- 
ing more flexibility. He accepted an answer in Greek to Greek ambassadors pre- 
sent in the Senate, but he crossed off the name of a leading citizen from Greece 
from the list of the judges because he was ignorant of Latin." 


splendidum uirum Graeciaeque prouinciae principem, uerum Latini sermonis 
ignarum, non modo albo iudicum erasit, sed in peregrinitatem redegit. (Suetonius, 
Claudius 16.2) 


He not only struck from the list of jurors a man of high birth, a leading citizen of 
the province of Greece, because he did not know Latin, but even deprived him 
of the rights of citizenship." 


The passage of Suetonius can be compared with an episode described by Cassius 
Dio (60.17.4) where a Lycian envoy who had been made a Roman citizen has his 
citizenship removed owing to linguistic incompetence. It is not clear whether 
Suetonius and Cassius Dio are relating the same story, but there is a common 
feature in the two accounts: a Roman citizen is stripped of his rights because he 
did not know Latin."? From this fact we could infer that knowledge of Latin was 
necessary for becoming a Roman citizen or for making use of the rights citizen- 
ship conferred. J. N. Adams writes: the Romans most definitely did not as an act 
of official policy demand that Roman citizens should speak Latin, but there are 
occasional signs of an informal expectation that possessors of civitas should know 
the language??? The man referred to by Suetonius was a leading citizen: he belongs 
to the equestrian order and was even a juror. Claudius' attitude is all the more 
surprising, because the language of trials was not exclusively Latin. Only judge- 
ments or key sections were commonly delivered in Latin in the East. In an Empire 
that was largely polyglot (at least a dozen languages other than Greek and Latin 
were used in written form within the Empire)?! and illiterate, interpreters were 
essential.?^ Indeed, it seems that the most common practice was to use an inter- 
preter when a witness could not understand or answer questions either in Latin 
or Greek. Papyri demonstrate this practice.*? 

Chapter 42 of Suetonius’ Life of Claudius also concerns Claudius relationship 
with Greek:** 


7° See the references in Kaimio (1979), 134. See also Parker (1946), 41-2. 

77 Kaimio (1979), 134; Biville (2013), 45-6. 78 Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. 

7° Dubuisson (2009), 36. $9 Adams (2003a), 562. 

81 Harris (1989), 175-90; see Beltrán, this volume, for the western provinces. 

® Harris (1989), 142; Eck (2004), 16-17. See also Wilson, this volume. 

55 POxy, II, 237, col. VII, 1. 37-8 (186 CE); PStrassb. 41, l. 36 (25 CE); PSakaon 32, l. 23-4 and 33 
(end of the third century cE). 

** The relevant texts are collected by Lienhart (1934), 34-5. See Dubuisson (2009), 35. 
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nec minore cura Graeca studia secutus est, amorem praestantiamque linguae 
occasione omni professus. cuidam barbaro Graece ac Latine disserenti: 'cum 
utroque,' inquit, sermone nostro sis paratus; et in commendanda patribus con- 
scriptis Achaia, gratam sibi prouinciam ait communium studiorum commercio; ac 
saepe in senatu legatis perpetua oratione respondit. multum uero pro tribunali 
etiam Homericis locutus est uersibus. (Suetonius, Claudius 42.1) 


He gave no less attention to Greek studies, taking every occasion to declare his 
regard for that language and its excellence. To a foreigner who held forth both 
in Greek and in Latin he said: ‘Since you are ready with both our tongues’; and 
in commending Achaia to the senators he declared that it was a province dear 
to him through the association of kindred studies; moreover he often replied to 
Greek envoys in the Senate in a set speech. Indeed, he quoted many Homeric 


lines from the tribunal.*° 


At the beginning of this section, Suetonius points out the interest of Claudius for 
Greek studies (with the same expression as in Augustus' Life). Immediately after 
this statement, we find two concrete cases where the attitude of Claudius towards 
Latin and Greek appears clearly and another that outlines his attitude to Greek. 
First, Claudius is happy to see that a barbarus is able to speak in Greek and in 
Latin and he uses the traditional expression in utroque sermone nostro to desig- 
nate the two languages. We can infer from this that Claudius sees Greek and Latin 
as two languages with the same prestige. For the second case, we have the context: 
Claudius is converting Achaia from an imperial province into a public one. And 
the reason Suetonius gives for this seems to be that Claudius appreciates their 
shared culture. The third statement concerns Claudius own use of Greek. The 
inference from the text is that, in the Senate, Claudius often responded to Greek 
ambassadors in Greek. If this is the correct reading, his attitude towards Greek in 
public contexts seems to be less rigid than that of Tiberius. We could conclude 
that there has been an evolution that led to Greek and Latin being considered on 
more equal terms. There is no other obvious explanation given for Claudius lin- 
guistic behaviour, other than his implied willingness to be accommodating to 
the Greeks. 

The parallel section in Cassius Dio (60.8.3) presents the facts from another 
perspective.?^ In 41 ce, Claudius confirms the donations and the functions attrib- 
uted by Caligula to Agrippa the First of Judaea. Both he and his brother have 
permission to come to the Senate to thank Claudius in Greek. It is without doubt 
relatively exceptional treatment that can be paralleled with Apollonios Molo of 
Rhodes in 81 BCE, who came to the Senate as ambassador of the Rhodians and 
obtained permission to speak in Greek before the Patres as a token of gratitude 


*5 Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL (adapted). 8° Dubuisson (2009), 39. 
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for his services to Roman eloquence.^" By using the adverb saepe in Claudius 42.1, 
Suetonius seems to be saying that Claudius approach to Greek in the Senate was 
habitual or at least frequent, and generalizes from what may be a specific incident 
without giving explanation and context. Under the Julio-Claudians, linguistic 
politics appear to be constantly in play, whether they are described as such or not: 
specific styles of Latin that are linked to political ideologies are promoted, and 
Greek usage is circumscribed, though perhaps less so as time goes by. These 
behaviours set the tone for the Roman elite. 


3 From the Julio-Claudians until Constantine the Great 


After the first Julio-Claudian emperors, who demonstrated a great interest in the 
use of languages in public life, linguistic politics appear to be flexible and adapted 
to the circumstances. From Neros time, however, we are less well informed about 
the linguistic knowledge and attitudes of the emperors and the use they made of 
language in public contexts. The general situation that develops can be presented 
as follows: in Greek-speaking provinces, the imperial chancellery used Latin to 
communicate with the officials in charge of the administration and of the imper- 
ial patrimony.** Book ten of Pliny the Younger’s letters, which contains the epis- 
tolary exchanges with the emperor Trajan when Pliny was magistrate in Bithynia 
(September 111-October 113), is an illustration of this custom. The epistles illus- 
trate the relationship between the central power in Rome (Latin speaking) and 
the eastern provinces (Greek speaking), where Greek cities, with their own laws, 
and Roman colonies, administered according to Roman law (nostro iure), coexist. 
Pliny writes his rescripts and his commentarii in Latin, and he communicates 
with the emperor also in Latin, but he uses Greek in the administration of his 
province. Even the Roman army, in which Latin was the official language,” used 
Greek in its relations with the local administration.” This rule is confirmed by 
the epigraphic evidence in all the provinces of the Roman Empire?! The senatus 
consulta and the epistulae of the Republican age are collected by Sherk,” and the 
imperial constitutions from 27 until 284 by Oliver? In many cases the original, 
written in Latin, is lost, and we have only a translation in Greek. 


87 Valerius Maximus 2.2.3. See Dubuisson (2009), 39; Wallace-Hadrill (2008), 59-63. 

88 Adamik (2006). 

*? Millar (2013), 19: ‘the language used for all internal communications within the civil administra- 
tion and the army was Latin’ See also Speidel, this volume. 

°° Biville (2013), 69-71. Millar (2013), 28: ‘Roman military units...used Latin internally, but 
Greek, once again, for contacts with civilians: 

°1 Biville (2013), 49-51. 

?? Sherk (1969). For an analysis of later Republican and early imperial documents, see Laffi (2013). 

° Oliver (1989). 
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Greek was the default language of administration within Rome’s eastern 
territories. Latin and Greek coexisted in the East from the moment the Romans 
arrived, and the problems of rendering official Latin into Greek had to be faced 
very early. However, it happens that Latin is used, as we see in the city of Perge, 
where 28 inscriptions are in Latin among 252 texts of the Roman period (mainly 
from the two first centuries cE).?* On the other hand, bilingual inscriptions are 
exceptional? Among the seventy-seven inscriptions of Sherk’s collection (1969), 
only three are bilingual. The edict of Sextus Sotidius Strabo Libuscidianus, 
governor of Galatia under Tiberius, presents a bilingual text: the Latin version 
was useful only for Roman officials, while the Greek text was addressed to the 
Greek-speaking population, the inhabitants of Sagalassos.? Greek is also used for 
the exchanges between the cities of the Greek world, while local languages such as 
Aramaic, Egyptian, and Syriac inter alia are largely neglected by the Roman 
administration.?" This system— called ‘bilateral unilingualism by Kaimio (1979), 
319—was created under Claudius or Nero because in the department of the 
imperial correspondence the office ab epistulis was divided into two parts: ab epis- 
tulis Graecis and ab epistulis Latinis.” This distinction seems already to have been 
operational under Nero, who was perfectly fluent in Greek and in Latin. In 53 CE, 
when he was 16 years old, Nero delivered a speech in the Senate in Latin for the 
inhabitants of Bononia and another in Greek for those of Rhodes and Ilion.?? He 
also uses Greek in his speech delivered in Corinth during the Isthmic games of 
67 ce for the proclamation of the liberty of the Greeks.'^? 

About the situation after Nero’s reign we have less information. The attitude of 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius towards languages is undocumented, though we know 
Vespasian and Titus were familiar with Greek.'?' Trajan was deeply involved in 
the administration of the eastern provinces, as reflected in his correspondence 
with Pliny,'?? whose use of Greek in daily life is reflected in the letters. When 
Pliny uses a Greek term in his largely Latin requests, Trajan develops different 
linguistic strategies in his answer. He exactly reproduces the Greek terms of 
Pliny’s epistle or makes use of Latin synonyms or periphrastic expressions, ?? just 
as Tiberius did, to avoid using Greek. A good example of this can be found in 
letters 108 and 109 of book ten. In the first Pliny mentions the privilege of 


?* Eck (2000). See also Eck (2009), 29-32. % See Rochette (2011), 554-5. 

°° Mitchell (1976). See Eck (2004), 7-8. 

?7 Eck (2004). For the use of languages other than Greek and Latin in the juridical practice of the 
Roman Empire, see Wacke (1993; 2013). 

8 Townend (1961). 

° Bardon (1940), 212-13. The relevant texts are collected by Lienhart (1934), 52-4. 

100 IG VII 2713. See Bardon (1940), 212-13. 

101 Suetonius, Vespasianus 23, Titus 3. See Kaimio (1979), 136-7; Bravo Bosch (2012), 194-5. 

102 Kaimio (1979), 137. 

103 Trans. B. Radice, LCL. See examples in Biville (2013), 69-71. On the specificities of the code- 
switching in book ten of Pliny's epistles, see Elder and Mullen (2019), 61. 
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protopraxia. In his reply, to avoid the borrowing protopraxia, Trajan resorts to a 
periphrasis that amounts to a definition of the word (priuilegium quo ceteris credi- 
toribus anteponantur ‘the privilege of priority over other creditors').'?* Letter 65 
demonstrates another example concerning the status of Operro(. Pliny uses the 
Greek word in a relative clause of type X quod Y uocant common in technical 
prose: quos uocant Îperrtoús. In his reply (66), Trajan avoids this term and instead 
introduces periphrasis: eos qui liberi nati expositi, deinde sublati a quibusdam et in 
seruitute educati sunt ‘free persons who were exposed at birth, but then brought 
up in slavery by those who rescued them.’” Linguistic protectionism towards 
Latin in official contexts is still operational. 

Under the Antonine emperors, a balanced bilingualism is reached. All the 
emperors of this dynasty are fluent in Greek and Latin. Hadrian uses Latin for his 
prose writings, while he writes his poems in both Greek and Latin." He allows 
Popilius Theotimus, the head of the Epicurean school at Athens, to use Greek for 
his will about his succession (CIL III 12283 = ILS 7784: ut illi permittatur a te et 
Graece testari ‘that he might be allowed by you to testify also in Greek’), which 
might indicate a relaxation of the link between Latin language and the core docu- 
ments of Roman identity. But this is the only information regarding the use of 
languages that we have, and, despite his Philhellenism, no change compared to 
his predecessors can be uncovered. Like Claudius and Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius 
belongs to the group of bilingual emperors who authored works in both lan- 
guages. He writes in Latin to his teacher Fronto, with code-switching in Greek, 
while his Meditations are in Greek.'?* The choice of Greek for his philosophical 
work is linked to the Stoic tradition, in which Seneca, writing in Latin, is as an 
exception. 

The period from Marcus Aurelius’ death (180) to Constantine’s death (337) is 
relatively barren in terms of commentary on linguistic attitudes, which can be 
found mainly in the texts of the classical jurists, which culminated under the 
Severi. Unlike Suetonius, Herodian, who writes a history in Greek of the Roman 
emperors from Marcus Aurelius to Gordian III, does not offer comments on the 
emperors bilingualism.'? We have little evidence for the language practices of 
the Roman emperors in the late biographies (notably the Historia Augusta and 
Aurelius Victors biographies De Caesaribus, a work that dates to Constantius II, 
not forgetting the Epitome de Caesaribus, which extends from Augustus to the 


104 Trans. B. Radice, LCL. See Zehnacker (2014), 150. 105 Zehnacker (2014), 152. 

age Eutropius, Breviarium, 8.7.2: facundissimus Latino sermone, Graeco eruditissimus fuit. See also 
Cassius Dio 69.3.1. The Epitome de Caesaribus (14.2) and the Vita Hadriani of the Historia Augusta 
(1.5) emphasize the mastery of Greek. See Kaimio (1979), 138. 

107 Pepe (1957); Kaimio (1979), 246-7; Elder and Mullen (2019), 175-219. 

18 Torres Guerra (2006), 1011-12, 1015; Elder and Mullen (2019), 194-5. 

1° With the exception of Severus Alexander, whose education Herodian (5.7.5) says was bilingual. 
See Kaimio (1979), 140. 
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death of Theodosus in 395)"° and historical sources in Greek and Latin with 
some exceptions, such as Eusebius’ Life of Constantine and Eutropius Breviarium, 
dedicated to Valens. We have to fill this gap by studying legal texts, and epigraphic 
and papyrological documents, since we can extrapolate that the rules about lan- 
guage use in official and juridical contexts, the theory related to which is found in 
jurists and whose application is reflected in certain epigraphic and papyrological 
texts, stem from a policy desired by the emperors themselves. 

The fragments of juridical texts dated from the second to sixth centuries CE 
testify to the wide diffusion within the Roman Empire of great juridical achieve- 
ments (Gaius, Ulpian, Papinian, Paulus, Codex Theodosianus, Digesta).'"' In those 
works we find some indications about language use in officialdom. Latin was the 
original language of Roman law,'” studied notably at Berytus, an island of 
Romanitas in the Greek world. The jurist Tryphoninus (D. 42.1.48) clearly says 
that the decisions of the praetors have to be delivered in Latin (decreta a praetori- 
bus Latine interponi debent), and Gaius (3.93) says that the sponsio is so deeply 
linked to the Roman mentality that it is impossible to translate it.? The rule of 
using Latin was also valid for the redaction of wills and legata. Gaius (2.281) 
clearly says: item legata Graece scripta non ualent "likewise legacies written in 
Greek are not valid.’’* The same rule was repeated by Ulpian (25.9): item Graece 
fideicommissum scriptum ualet, licet legatum Graece scriptum non ualeat ‘likewise, 
a trust written in Greek is valid, although a legacy written in Greek is not valid: 

The papyrological documents of Egypt are also important in studying language 
use and in linking Latin to the Imperium Romanum. In Egypt, written Latin was 
limited to specific fields: the Roman army, official correspondence, and certain 
Roman legal documents."? Roman testaments exemplify how the languages 
(Greek and Latin) were used, at least in Egypt (but probably also more widely in 
the eastern provinces). According to a rule expressed by the Gnomon of the 
Idios Logos (BGU, V, 1210, Il. 35-7 = Sel. Pap. II 206, 149-61 CE, Theadelphia)," 
a Roman will was valid only in Latin, with the exception of the testamentum militis 
and the fideicommissum."'? After the Constitutio Antoniniana (212 cE), known 
through the Papyrus Giessensis 40 (which is a fragment of a collection of imperial 
constitutions translated from Latin to Greek), citizenship was extended to many 
in the eastern provinces who would have written their wills in Greek. The diffi- 
culty was resolved by Severus Alexander (died 235 cE), who authorized wills to 
be composed in Greek as well as Latin. The constitution of this emperor has not 


!? According to Stover and Woudhuysen (2021), the Epitome is a text composed later than trad- 
itionally thought. They demonstrate that the Epitome was compiled at some point after the middle of 
the sixth century, by showing that it drew extensively on the Romana of Jordanes (written c.551/2). 


41 Biville (2013), 49. 112 Millar (1999), 102-8. 113 Biville (2013), 55. 
114 Nowak (2010), 163; Garcea (2019), 45. 15 Stein (1915), 132-86. 
116 Nowak (2015), 108-12. See also Scarcella (2013). 17 Zilliacus (1935), 86-97. 


18 Gaius 2.281: item legata Graece scripta non ualent; fideicommissa uero ualent. See Nowak (2010), 
162-4; Biville (2013), 51. 
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survived, but we can reconstruct it, thanks to a passage of the Novellae 
Theodosianae (439).'"'? This evolution shows how robust the Greek language 
was after the Constitutio Antoniniana, which unintentionally consolidated the 
strength of Greek.'?? 

In this period the only emperor for whom we have commentary on use of lan- 
guages is Septimius Severus (193-209). A brief note in Pseudo- Aurelius Victor's 
Epitome (20.8) is somewhat reminiscent of Suetonius: Latinis litteris sufficienter 
instructus, Graecis sermonibus eruditus, Punica eloquentia promptior, quippe geni- 
tus apud Leptim prouinciae Africae 'he was well-enough educated in Latin litera- 
ture, learned in the Greek language, more at ease with Punic eloquence, since he 
was born near Leptis in the province Africa. This information is complemented 
by Cassius Dio (76.17.2) and the biography in the Historia Augusta (Sev. 1.4, 3.7), 
which do not differentiate between his Greek and Latin skills.'^' This emperor 
delivered sentences in Latin during a visit to Egypt in 200 cE,"? but his words 
were translated into Greek in order to be understood by the population. In the 
papyrus collection of Columbia University (P.Col. 6 123 = SB 6.9526),'”* edited 
by Westermann and Schiller, we read thirteen responsa (ärokpiuara) of Septimius 
Severus published in Alexandria in 199-200 ce. Latin remains the language of 
prestige, whereas Greek is used to support communication. 

The same can be seen in relation to Caracalla. In 216, the Goharieni, the peas- 
ants of Goharia in Syria, appealed to Caracalla to resolve a conflict with a pub- 
lican Avidius Hadrianus, who was accused of usurping the priesthood of Zeus 
and the privileges attached to it. An inscription found in Dmeir in 1935 repro- 
duces the protocol of the trial (8.&yv« ois in Greek, cognitio in Latin), which took 
place in Antioch on 27 May 216 ce. The text is written in Latin, but the words of 
Caracalla and of the lawyers are in Greek (AE 1947, 182 = SEG 17.759).* 
Unfortunately, we have lost the words of the decision of the emperor. This frame- 
work (text in Latin, words of the emperor or magistrate and of the lawyers in 
Greek) will become usual from the Tetrarchy. 

With the creation of the Tetrarchy and the establishment of a Roman imperial 
court in the Greek East, the imperial and provincial administration in the eastern 
part begins to use more Latin, but only in certain strictly defined spheres. Scholars 
have emphasized the practical aspect of the use of Latin in the Greek East. Latin 
was the language of law, civil bureaucracy, and army, whereas Greek was the 


119 SB I 5294 (Stud. Pal. XX 35) [235 cE] with Nov. Theod. 16.8; Rochette (2000b). See Zilliacus 
(1935), 87; Nowak (2010), 165; (2015), 111. 
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121 Kaimio (1979), 140. See also Barnes (1967), 96-7; Asirvatham (2022), 442. 
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language of business and culture.'?? The populace also knew local languages, such 
as Demotic in Egypt, Aramaic in Palestine, or Syriac in Syria, which had an 
important period of literary production in the fourth century ce. The knowledge 
of Latin became perhaps more important for progression to a higher social level, 
especially after Diocletians ‘Latinization of the imperial public administration. 
Scholars doubt today that there was an aggressive linguistic imperialism from 
Diocletians accession (284)," but the permanent presence of a Latin court at 
Nicomedia favoured the circulation of Latin documents in the Greek East.'”” 

There is no reason to deny that the prestige of Latin increased during the fourth 
century, but it is difficult to uncover the precise reasons. We have an indication in 
the adaptations made in the reports of proceedings in the papyri. Although there 
are precedents during the Severan era, the Tetrarchy generalizes, instead of pro- 
ceedings entirely in Greek, a bilingual framework: there are about fifty examples 
in the papyrological documents from the beginning of the fourth to the sixth 
century cE.’”* In such documents, ‘the framework is given in Latin while the words 
of the participants are given mostly in Greek.’ The importance of Latin for 
career advancement in the administration led to the appearance of new didactic 
tools, because the traditional Greek schools were unable to develop a teaching of, 
and in, Latin. We have many didactic papyrus fragments from Roman Egypt con- 
taining tools for the study of Latin: tables of declensions and conjugations, and 
bilingual editions of Latin authors such as Virgil and Cicero. As Rafaela Cribiore 
has pointed out,’*° the same tools (alphabet writing, literary passages, glossaries, 
grammatical treatises, and so on) were used to learn both Greek and Latin, ?! but 
the handwriting in papyri containing Latin exercises demonstrate that Latin was 
studied at a more advanced level.'*? The Hermeneumata Pseudodosistheana 
represented the climax of those methods: they offered to Greek-speaking students 
the possibility to study Latin quickly and effectively.'** Despite the favourable 
policy towards Latin during the Tetrachy, the vitality of Greek nevertheless 
remained substantial.*** 

In the Greek-speaking part of the Empire, the influence of Latin then was per- 
haps at its highest during the fourth century cz. The importance of Latin clearly 
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appears in the papyrological documents of Egypt, where Latin loanwords in 
Greek reach a peak during the fourth century." What was the linguistic attitude 
of the emperors of this century? All the emperors of the fourth century are bilin- 
gual, though this statement has to be nuanced."* Let us take the example of 
Constantine. The Vita Constantini, attributed to Eusebius, clearly shows 
Constantines use of both languages.'?" If Latin is his mother tongue, his com- 
mand of Greek allowed him to express himself in this language.’** He required 
symbolic expression of Latin from his army by expecting them to pray to the God 
of the Christians in Pœuaia yàwrry every Sunday. He composed the text himself, 
which the soldiers had to memorize.'?? During the Nicaean council of 325 ce, the 
emperor used Latin to communicate with the oriental bishops.'^ His words were 
translated into Greek by an interpreter, because the oriental bishops were not able 
to understand Latin, with some exceptions, such as Paulus of Constantinople, 
Epiphanius of Salamine, and Photinus of Sirmium.'*' During the same council, 
the emperor wrote his speeches in Latin and gave them for translation to profes- 
sional interpreters. That might suggest that Constantine did not know Greek. But, 
after having delivered his speech in Latin, he was able, according to the same Vita 
Constantini (3.13), to discuss in Greek 1388... àpa00s with the Greek-speaking 
members of the assembly to find a solution for theological questions. However, it 
seems Constantine was not able to read, or at least preferred a translation of, the 
complex theological treatises written in Greek sent to him by Eusebius. Therefore 
we have two different set-ups for the languages: Latin as the official language 
perfectly known by Constantine, and Greek used in a context of spontaneous 
dialogue, but not as confidently as a written language.'^? This linguistic habit is 
confirmed by the protocol ofa trial that contains some phrases expressed by one of 
the two litigants and by the emperor himself.'** Constantine always speaks in Latin 
with a woman called Agrippina, who always answers in Greek without an 
interpreter. This means that they could understand each another. We can conclude 
that Constantine had a perfect knowledge of Latin, but primarily an oral 
knowledge of Greek, which he probably learnt during his stay in Bithynia before 305. 
Constantine’s attitude shows the importance of Latin in the Roman Empire. If Latin 
did not impose itself in the eastern part of the Empire, it was because of the strength 
of Greek, founded on a long history and an exceptionally influential literature. 
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4 From Constantine's Death to Justinian's Reign 


For the second half of the fourth century cE we have an interesting resource— 
namely, the extant part of the Res gestae of Ammianus Marcellinus for the years 
353 to 378 covering the reigns of Constantius II (337-61), Julian (361-3), and the 
Pannonian emperors Valentinian I, Valens, Gratian, and Valentinian II. This his- 
torian from Antioch, who defines himself as a miles quondam et Graecus (31.16.9), 
demonstrates a keen interest in bi-/multilingualism, undoubtedly because of his 
own experiences.'^* He makes it clear that throughout the fourth century com- 
mand of the two languages could ensure rapid promotion in the high offices of 
civic administration, as shown by the career of the praetorian prefect Strategius 
Musonianus (died 371), facundia sermonis utriusque clarus 'a man famed for his 
command of both languages. ^ 

Language seems not to play an important role in Ammianus Marcellinus 
description of the life of Constantius IL son of Constantine, though we know that 
his speeches were written in Latin.'^* The only indication given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus concerns his lack of talent in the realms of eloquence and poetry.'^ 
However, other commentators do not share this negative judgement, and 
Constantius II would presumably have benefited from a decent literary education.'^? 
For Julian we have more detailed information. His Philhellenism has been 
highlighted, and this was sometimes a source of ridicule, since, like Hadrian, ^? 
he was labelled Graeculus.*** However, analysis of the sources leads to the conclu- 
sion that he was fluent in both languages. Ammianus Marcellinus provides an 
interesting note, '^? which indicates that Julian was bilingual.'^? The key phrase is: 
super his aderat latine quoque disserendi sufficiens sermo ‘beside all this he had at 
his command adequate fluency also in Latin conversation A comment by 
Eutropius (10.16.3) is more nuanced: liberalibus disciplinis adprime eruditus, 
Graecis doctior atque adeo, ut Latina eruditio nequaquam cum Graeca scientia 
conueniret ‘he was eminently accomplished in liberal branches of knowledge, but 
better read in the literature of the Greeks, so much so indeed that his Latin was by 
no means comparable to his Greek learning.’** In a letter (8 Bidez) Julian says 
that his lengthy stay in the Latin-speaking part of the Empire did not make him 


144 Sánchez-Ostiz (2011); Laes (2017). On the Greek background to Ammianus, see Matthews 
(1989), 71-2, 452-72; Barnes (1998), 65-78. 

145 Ammianus Marcellinus 15.13.1-2 (trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL). See Drijvers (1996), who thinks that 
he also knew Syriac. 

146 Arce (1979), 73 and n. 44. 147 21.16.4. 148 Arce (1979), 74. 

14 Aurelius Victor, De Caesaribus 42.23 (litterarum ad elegantiam prudens atque orandi genere leni 
iocundoque) and Epitome de Caesaribus 42.18 (facundiae cupidus). 

15% Epitome de Caesaribus 14.2. 

151 Ammianus Marcellinus 17.9.3, 17.11.1. See Zilliacus (1935), 23-4. 

152 16.5.7. Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. 153 Thompson (1944, 1950); Rochette (2010b). 

154 Trans. J. S. Watson. 
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forget Greek. Though this is a comment clearly made in the context of a literary 
joke to friends, it nonetheless implies that he was fluent in Latin. We can compare 
his profile to that of Constantine. Constantine is bilingual, with more dominant 
Latin, whereas Julian is bilingual, with Greek stronger.'^? 

Valentinian I ruled the western Empire from 364 to 375. Valens was emperor 
of the eastern Empire from 364 to 378.5 The former seems to have had a reason- 
able education," whereas the latter is described as being uneducated (and prob- 
ably monolingual).'^? In Ammianus Marcellinus Book 30 we find an interesting 
passage about language usage at the court of Valentinian 1. 


[8] ad prouincialium residuorum exemplum, etiam Epirotae acturos sibi gratias a 
praefecto mittere compulsi legatos, Iphiclem quendam philosophum, spectatum 
robore pectoris hominem, adegere (non sponte propria) pergere ad id munus imp- 
lendum. [9] qui cum imperatorem uidisset, agnitus aduentusque sui causam inter- 
rogatus, Graece respondit, atque ut philosophus ueritatis professor, quaerente 
curatius principe, si hi qui misere ex animo bene sentiunt de praefecto, gementes, 
inquit, et inviti" [10] quo ille uerbo tamquam telo perculsus, actus eius ut sagax 
bestia rimabatur, genuino percunctando sermone quos noscitabat, ubinam ille 
esset (uerbi gratia) honore suos antecellens et nomine, uel ille diues, aut alius ordi- 
nis primus. (Ammianus Marcellinus 30.5.8-10)° °° 


[8] After the example of the rest of the provincials the Epirotes also were com- 
pelled by the prefect to send envoys to the emperor to offer him their thanks, 
and forced a philosopher called Iphicles, a man renowned for his strength of 
soul, against his own desire to go and perform that duty. [9] And he, when he 
came into the emperor's presence, being recognized and asked the reason for his 
coming, replied in Greek; and when the emperor asked explicitly whether those 
who sent him thought well of the prefect in their hearts, he said, as became a 
philosopher who made a profession of truth: ‘With groans and against their will’ 
[10] By these words the emperor was struck as by a dagger, and like a keen- 
scented hound he searched into all the conduct of the prefect, asking Iphicles in 
his native tongue about people whom he personally knew: where in the world, 
for example, was so and so who excelled his countrymen in honour and reputa- 
tion; or another, who was rich; or still another of high rank.'^? 


155 Rochette (2010b). 

155 The first state library in Constantinople is attested by a decree of Valens and Gratian of 8 May 
372 (CTh. 14.9.2). This text provides the designation of three Latin antiquarii and four Greek ones ad 
bibliothecas et codices componendos uel pro uetustate reparandos ‘to arrange libraries and codices or to 
repair them according to their old age: This passage certainly shows a consideration for Latin books in 
an institutional framework. 

157 Moroni (2005), 81-9; Swain (2021), 18-9. 88 Moroni (2005), 56-7; Swain (2021), 106. 

15? See also Jul. Or. 9, 16, 198b-c. 19? ‘Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. 
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At the court of Valentinian, official matters were dealt with in the language of 
power, Latin, following traditional practice. There seems to have been an excep- 
tion in 375: when Valentinian had been staying in the West for more than ten 
years, at Carnuntum in Pannonia I, he questioned Iphicles the philosopher who 
had been sent by the inhabitants of Epirus, asking him to relay their complaints 
about the behaviour of the governor, Probus, who fiscally oppressed Illyricum.'*! 
Iphicles, a Cynic and close to Julian the Apostate, replied in Greek. This incident 
is reminiscent of Suetonius, Tiberius 71.1:9? militem quoque Graece testimonium 
interrogatum nisi Latine respondere uetuit 'on another occasion, when a soldier 
was asked in Greek to give testimony, he forbade him to answer except in 
Latin'5?—except that Valentinian did not prohibit the use of Greek. The two 
authors use the same construction: an internal accusative with the verb interrog- 
are (aduentus sui causam interrogatus in Ammianus Marcellinus/testimonium 
interrogatum in Suetonius). We can put forward two reasons to explain the choice: 
Iphicles does not know Latin (Epirus was a Greek-speaking area) or he uses Greek 
because, knowing that the emperor could understand Greek, he wanted to show 
his affinity with the monarch. The use of agnitus could show that the two men 
knew each other. We can offer a further reason: Greek is the language of philoso- 
phy. The two men continued their dialogue, presumably in both languages. There 
is no need to imagine the presence of an interpreter: Valentinian asks questions in 
Latin and Iphicles replies in Greek. The fact that one of Iphicles’ answers is given 
in direct speech in Latin does not mean that the philosopher switched into Latin. 
It is just a literary convention. The two men are able to understand each other's 
language, as is the case in the dialogue between Constantine and Agrippina noted 
above. Similar situations are reflected in court records on papyrus." The magis- 
trate allows soldiers or citizens to develop their arguments in Greek, but gives his 
decision in Latin as the symbol of his authority. 

Opinion is nevertheless divided as to whether the Pannonian emperors knew 
Greek.'5? Some scholars have relied on the exordium of Themistios speech 
(6 (71c) = I, 106 Downey)'®* in the Senate of Constantinople to claim that 
Valentinian did not know Greek.’®’ The purpose of the speech is to draw a 
philosophical lesson from the accession to power of Valentinian I and Valens. 


161 Moroni (2005), 83. See PLRE I Probus 5, p. 738. 

162 See above, pp. 265-8. 163 Trans. J. C. Rolfe, LCL. 164 Adams (2003a), 383-93. 

165 Heather and Moncur (2001), 180, n. 1, claim that neither Valens nor Valentinian knew Greek. 
Maisano (1995), 290, n. 2, is more careful. He attributes ignorance of Greek only to Valens. 

196 Swain (2021), 76. 

‘7 Den Boeft, Drijvers, den Hengst, and Teitler (2015), 118. Valens, the brother of Valentinian, is 
said not to have known Greek, at least at the start of his rule (Ammianus Marcellinus 30.4.2). If we 
believe an anecdote recorded in the Life of Aurelian in the Historia Augusta (24.3), the emperor 
Aurelian (270-5) did not understand Greek: Apollonius of Tyana is said to have addressed Aurelian 
Latine, ut homo Pannonius intellegeret ‘using Latin in order that he might be understood by a man 
from Pannonia (trans. D. Magie, LCL). According to Swain (2021), 18-19, Valentinian ‘seems to have 
been able to understand at least some Greek... 
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Speaking to Valentinian and Valens, the orator says that he has never considered 
Latin to be essential for him, but that he has always thought Greek to be sufficient, 
and that, on this occasion, if he had been able, he would willingly have changed 
his language (Greek to Latin) in order to address the monarchs. In this exordium, 
which relies on conventional themes, Themistios shows that he knows that Latin 
is the official language of the Senate and that he would have wished to use it out of 
respect for the emperors and the institution itself. The orator views the communi- 
cation as not being effective, as if the emperors were incapable of understanding 
Greek. It is not clear if that might have been the case, and the passage from 
Ammianus Marcellinus, where Valentinian speaks genuino sermone (30.5.10), 
does not specify the language concerned. If this means 'in his mother tongue; 
which language is it? Latin or even Pannonian, a Thracian dialect?'?* Laes (2017) 
suggests that the choice of Pannonian might have ensured confidential exchanges 
with Iphicles. But is it plausible that a philosopher from Epirus would be fluent in 
Pannonian? An argument in favour of this thesis would be the animal metaphor 
(Valentinian is compared to a sagax bestia), since barbarian languages are often 
likened to the cries of animals. However, this image specifically relates to the 
zeal with which Valentinian was going through the affairs of Probus. The only 
comparable example of the expression genuino sermone can be found in 
Apuleius, Metamorphoses (3.29). This passage, which perhaps inspired 
Ammianus Marcellinus, nevertheless poses as many, if not more, problems of 
interpretation.’ 

In fact, the narrative scheme of Ammianus Marcellinus’ passage allows us to 
understand how the exchanges took place. 


1 Latin: Valentinian questions Iphicles in Latin about the reasons which 
brought him to his court. 

2 Greek: Iphicles replies in Greek. 

Latin: Valentinian continues his questioning in Latin. 

Greek: Iphicles replies in Greek. Ammianus Marcellinus gives the Latin 

translation of the philosopher’s reply. 

5 Latin: surprised by Iphicles response, Valentinian continues the question- 
ing in his mother tongue (genuino sermone). 

6 Greek: Iphicles provides the desired replies in Greek. 


A Ww 


15$ Sotiroff (1972); Colombo (2007; 2014); Den Boeft, Drijvers, den Hengst, and Teitler (2015), 121. 

'5? Lucius the donkey, taken prisoner by thieves, decides to invoke the name of Caesar in the midst 
of a Greek crowd. While there is no doubt that genuino sermone is synonymous with patrio/natiuo 
sermone (TLL V, 1884, 8-10), the language involved is not defined: it may be Greek (Lucius mother 
tongue, as stated in the prologue), Latin (the narrator's language), or even the language of animals, 
since Lucius is a donkey. The problem is outlined by Nicolini (2011), 98-100, who shows that the 
expression genuino sermone has a double meaning. 
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Clearly this is a dialogue in both Greek and Latin with code-switching. There is 
no need to bring in a third language for the genuino sermone, the use of which 
would make no sense in an official exchange at the imperial court. It is unsurpris- 
ing that Ammianus Marcellinus specifies the language used only at two points in 
the narrative sequence. As for the confidentiality that the use of Pannonian would 
have given Valentinian, it makes little sense in this context. The emperor and the 
philosopher might have good reasons for wanting confidentiality (they are prob- 
ing the affairs of the governor), but whether the philosopher from Epirus would 
know Pannonian is not at all certain. 

From the end of the fourth century and during the first half of the fifth century 
CE, the functioning of the Empire remains bilingual. However, changes are notice- 
able. Augustine's evidence seems to suggest a linguistic estrangement and the end 
of utraque lingua as a cultural aspiration in the West."? Meanwhile Latin is grad- 
ually regressing in the East, even if Latin remains a reality in the Greek-speaking 
part of the Empire, especially in the cultural field.""' Theodosius II (401-50) was 
passionate about writing. He transcribed a copy of Solinus book Collectanea 
rerum memorabilium, copied, according to the subscription written in the hand 
of the emperor himself and according to some medieval testimonies, studio et 
diligentia Theodosii inuictissimi principis." He copied in Greek the Holy 
Scriptures and received the nickname Kalligraphos. In the University of 
Constantinople, the teaching was bilingual according to the decree of foundation 
of 27 February 425, preserved in the Codex Theodosianus. "? Even if Latin had 
been the official language of the imperial administration in the East, in practice 
concessions were made to Greek. This tendency began with Severus Alexander in 
the early third century CE, who authorized wills to be composed in Greek as well 
as Latin (Novell. Theod. 16.8).'’* In 397 cz, a law of Arcadius allowed judges to 
deliver their judgments in both Greek and Latin (iudices tam Latina quam Graeca 
lingua sententias proferre possunt the judges may pronounce sentences both in 
Latin and in Greek (Cod. Iust. 7.45.12 (Arcadius et Honorius AA. Iuliano pro- 
consuli Africae, 397)).'7? In 439, the emperors Theodosius II and Valentinian III 
enacted a law extending the use of Greek to various legal procedures (Nov. Theod. 
16.8)."5 John the Lydian mentions the Egyptian Cyros of Panopolis, 7? Praetorian 
Prefect of the Orient between 439 and 441/2 cz, who enjoyed the support of the 
empress Eudocia because of his literary activities, and was dismissed because he 


170 Marrou (1938), 38-46; Courcelle (1948), 137-53. 171 Millar (2006), 84-97. 

172 Cameron (2011), 434. 173 CTh XIV.9.3. 174 Scarcella (2013), 571-2. 

175 Zilliacus (1935), 24; Dagron (1969), 122, n. 5; Schamp (2009), 263; Lokin (2013), 546-7; Biville 
(2013), 75; Garcea (2019), 52. On the text (where Africae has to be corrected to Asiae), see PLRE II, 
Iulianus 3, 637. 

176 Van Bochove (2019), 202. 

177 De mag. 2.12.2 (= 3.42.2). See Zilliacus (1935), 25-6; Stein (1949), i. 295-6. 
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dared to break the rule of using Latin and issued decrees in Greek. A pivotal date 
was 448 CE, when the first law in Greek was promulgated (Cod. Iust. 1.1.3). 

The reign of Justinian (527-65 CE) arguably represents a break in this slow 
regression of Latin in the eastern part of the Empire. Justinian was born about 
482 in the village of Tauresium in the Illyrian province of Moesia Superior under 
the name of Petrus Sabbatius. His mother tongue was therefore Latin,"* and 
some have argued that he aimed to restore the bilateral unilingualism of the Late 
Republic and the Early Principate.? Although his linguistic politics may have 
attempted to stimulate the use of Latin, *° he was obliged to write some of his 
Novellae in Greek in order to be understood in the Greek-speaking part of his 
Empire.'?' As a result, the main part of his legislative project, the Novellae consti- 
tutiones, was published both in Latin and in Greek, because the population was 
no longer able to understand Latin.'?? When they are addressed to Africa, Italy, 
and, most of the time, Illyricum, the Novellae are written in Latin.’** Justinian 
allowed his prefects to use Greek or Latin versions of their decrees, depending on 
the linguistic make-up of the locations. In such a context, it is not surprising that 
Justinian’s attitude towards Latin appears especially in his Novellae written in 
Greek. It is clear that Justinian demonstrates a preference for Latin, which he calls 
‘the ancestral language. The expression mérpios pwvý or märpios yÀðTTA as a 
description of Latin appears many times in the Novellae.'** Further evidence of 
Justinian’s penchant for Latin is found in Novella 66 (dating from 538). In the 
preface, where he explains why Novella 18 was disseminated in both languages, 
the emperor refers to Latin as xvpuorár. 

Nevertheless, the triumph of Greek over Latin was so complete that Pope 
Gregory the Great, who probably did not know the Greek language, could say 
(even if it may have been an exaggeration with a specific purpose in the immedi- 
ate context of his letter writing) in 597 CE that it was impossible to find in 
Constantinople someone competent to translate Latin into Greek or Greek into 
Latin.?? Latin had become insignificant in the Greek-speaking cultural sur- 
roundings of Constantinople in the middle of the sixth century. The idea of a uni- 
fied Empire founded on the Christian faith with a new cultural and political 
centre, Constantinople, and two official languages, Greek and Latin, had been 
abandoned after the division of the Empire into two parts after the death of 
Theodosius I (395), and the changes only accelerated with time. After Justinian, 


178 Van Bochove (2019), 202 and n. 11. 

77? Adamik (2003); Biville (2013), 78; Van Bochove (2019), 207. 

180 Van Bochove (2019), 201-2. 

181 Novellae 7.1. The last Novellae in Latin appeared during the reign of Justin II (565-78) and 
Tiberius I (578-82) 
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Latin remained limited in the eastern part of the Empire to legal uses, to the army, 
and to the imperial court. During the following years, after the final partition 
between West and East, the victory of Greek was complete. 


5 Conclusion 


In some ways the emperors mirror the linguistic situation in the Empire itself. 
Thus we see from Augustus to Claudius a de facto official bilingualism gradually 
being established in the imperial state.'*? Tiberius spoke and wrote Greek, but 
still refused to make Greek an official language, especially in the Senate. Claudius 
recognized Greek as an official language, since he replied in Greek in the Senate 
to ambassadors from Greece and endorsed a sort of equilibrium between the two 
languages." This situation, supported by the second-century emperors, was to 
last throughout the Empire. Fluency of the two languages of the Empire was to 
become a guarantee of a brilliant career in the higher echelons of imperial admin- 
istration. And yet Latin was still the language of Roman identity and had to be 
promoted as such when necessary. The attitudes of the emperors and the core 
Roman elite promoted Latin right from the earliest days of the Imperium 
Romanum, and the elites in the western provinces, and any ambitious easterners, 
knew that Latin was essential for a successful political career. 

The Greek language, unlike any of the other local languages of the West or 
East, was so powerful in the Empire that it was inevitable that mechanisms would 
emerge to defend the use of Latin. This was especially the case under the Julio- 
Claudians. Augustus hesitated to use Greek in the public sphere, though he did 
not feel the same restrictions in private life. Tiberius’ attitude is clear: his linguis- 
tic scruples can be interpreted as a response to the linguistic and cultural imper- 
ialism of Greek. We find a similar situation with Trajan, who avoids Greek words 
as much as possible and uses periphrasis. Several emperors champion Latin as a 
marker of identity and a symbol of Roman power. They gave Latin the status of a 
'super-high language"? In this context, the use of Greek in front of Greek 
speakers can be seen as a sign of conciliation. It shows the emperor’s goodwill, 
rather like the famous phrase ‘Ich bin ein Berliner’ uttered by the American 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy during his visit to West Berlin on 26 June 
1963. As the strength of Latin declined in the later Empire, Justinian may have 
made a last-ditch attempt to reinstate its power. But by his time knowledge of 
Latin was limited. The majority of the population of his Empire was Greek 


186 Gascou (1984), 672-3. 

187 Trahman (1951), 52 and n. 22, highlights the inconsistency between the attitude of Tiberius and 
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speaking, and he had to publish his Novellae in both languages. A definitive victory 
for Greek was inevitable, because Latin in the East had become a largely artificial 
reality. 

The story of the attitude of the Roman emperors towards the politics of lan- 
guage can be summarized as a compromise between Latin and Greek, with little 
place for other languages. The Romans never tried to establish an official language 
policy in order to compel the inhabitants of the Empire to use Latin (Mullen, 
this volume). The uptake of Roman culture was, at least in part, a spontaneous 
phenomenon whose impulse came from the conquered populations themselves. 
However, the ideology nonetheless existed that Latin was a criterion of Romanness, 
and, from Augustus onwards, Latin had a symbolic value as the language of the 
conqueror. The pars Orientis, where Greek was the dominant language, was an 
exception in this process. Greek remained the main language used in this part of 
the Imperium Romanum, at least outside the highest levels. +°? 


15? Zgusta (1980). 


13 
Social Factors in Latinization 
Perspectives and Future Challenges 


Marietta Horster 


The introduction to this collection shows that assessing the social factors in 
Latinization will be anything but easy. The list of key impact factors covered by 
the contributors may not seem very different from those in volumes dealing with 
‘Romanization, or whatever word is chosen to characterize the complex processes of 
the relation and interaction of provinces, groups, and individuals regarding Rome.’ 
But reading the volume shows that there is much more to that list representing 
the main themes of the authors. The contributions do not all explicitly address the 
intercultural exchange of those involved in the respective regions and the occupation 
strategies of the Romans to implement an efficient administration of the con- 
quered and annexed territories. However, the reader will find commentary on the 
‘ideological presumptions on the part of the Romans and their strategies of 
dominance, which are, admittedly, sometimes in tension with the authors own 
research results.” Thus, this is not only a book about many important social fac- 
tors of Latinization and their influences on language choices and attitudes in the 
regions and cities of the western Roman Empire, but also one about the current 
range of views on how the Romans dealt with their dominance and how those 
who did not belong to the Roman political-economic elite reacted to what they 
perceived and felt was important for their lives, not least the use of language. 

It was reading this thought-provoking volume, rather than the magnificent and 
eye-opening volumes by Jim Adams on the regional diversification of Latin and 
bilingualism,? that made me realize how topical this aspect is when it is not 
centred on the Latin-in-the-provinces discussion. The notion of the second 
language, whether Latin or local languages, is underlined in many of the con- 
tributions, and also the question of literacy, which has less to do with Latin as a 


* Mullen, this volume, p. 13, on the aspects that are examined for their effects on language 
development and drivers of Latinization. 

? e.g. Kolb, this volume, p. 132, remarks that the use of leuga indicates the Romans’ general ‘respect 
for local traditions, though it perhaps more likely reflects the financial and administrative obligations 
of the communities. Speidel, this volume, p. 139, notes the ‘well-known pragmatic approach of the 
Romans’ in handling provincial affairs including language issues, though the military he describes is 
hardly flexible in its organization of command structure and communication. 
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mother tongue or second language than with social factors, such as access to 
education and promotion. Understanding Latinization for the authors of 
this book is as much about other languages and provincial perspectives and 
developments, such as the spread of the new technology of writing, as it is about 
the language of Rome and Roman imperialism. 


1 Social Factors Addressed 


At first glance, for Romanists it seems obvious that the intensity (qualitative) and 
spread (quantitative) and speed of Latinization are dependent on urban centres 
and elite behaviour. These are probably the influencing factors that seem not only 
the most obvious but also the easiest to demonstrate. They also have a high 
explanatory value for making sense of regional differences across the provinces. 
For all explicitly addressed potential impact factors —‘status (including citizenship), 
urbanism, administration, the economy, infrastructure, mobility, the army, 
education, law, imperial religion, Christianity, language management and 
attitudes’*—it is important to take a closer look and ask whether the sometimes 
rather singular evidence really permits more generalizing statements or whether 
patterns are discernible. These are indeed revealed quite often, but, unlike 
questions about cities and elites, mainly for an identifiable social group or a 
specific region with certain traditions and particularities. This differentiation is 
successfully explored in most of the contributions, and even where, in some cases, 
one may query the overall arguments because of the relative paucity of evidence, 
the material and results are presented in a comprehensible way, opening the way 
for further discussion. 

The hundreds of texts incised into pottery found at La Graufesenque, mainly 
representing pottery firing lists, to take a widely cited case, form what seems to 
be a unique dossier from a large manufacturing site.” Indeed, there is nothing 
directly comparable in any of the other provinces or Italy, though recent research 
has uncovered scraps of evidence that suggest that this form of on-site production 
administration was probably widespread in the large centres. Indeed, amphora 
production with its Latin stamp and painted label combination on the products of 
Baetica, for example, makes it clear that such documentation related to production 
almost certainly existed in a more or less comparable way for many mass- 
produced products, even if there is no such sustained direct evidence for language 
interaction between local languages and Latin elsewhere, as in the texts from the 


^ Mullen, this volume, p. 13. 
^ Mullen, this volume, pp. 3-5; Wilson, this volume, pp. 93-5; Wolff, this volume, pp. 177-8. 
* Mullen (2023b, forthcoming b). 
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famous pottery in south-western Gaul. There is also very scarce evidence for the 
management of the language skills of employees. The testimony from the metal 
mine in Lusitania, where there was an attempt on the part of the employers to 
secure a language and writing apprenticeship, stands out in this regard." This, and 
some other evidence for Latinization, allows tentative reconstructions of the 
working conditions in the factories and of the production management and 
operating accounts of the companies. While this terminology and line of thought 
might seem rather modern, they should not encourage a back-door return to the 
discussion about the ‘modernity’ of ancient economics, which we have fortunately 
left behind us. The different nature of ancient economic conditions cannot be 
doubted, and aspects of this can be seen at ceramic production centres, where 
there is a dependence on a labour market that consisted, to a degree admittedly 
difficult to quantify, of unfree and free unskilled and highly specialized workers. 
Wilson has singled out slavery as well as free migrant labourers as a factor that 
may have been instrumental in establishing Latin as a lingua franca in the western 
Roman Empire. This migration, which occurred for economic reasons in the case 
of freemen and forced migration in the case of unfree labourers, contributed, at 
least in the first and early second centuries cE, to demographic and linguistic 
change. 

It is difficult to compare in any detail production- and trade-related demo- 
graphic change with that caused by the movement of soldiers. Family and friend- 
ship ties between provincials and soldiers must have led to changes in linguistic 
competence. However, it is not clear how this can be quantified from gravestone 
inscriptions. It should be noted that veterans are seldom identified as the dedi- 
cants or deceased, and it is often not straightforward to work out, even when we 
have names and rare indications of origins in the epigraphy, from where individ- 
ual soldiers originated, served, and settled after service in the army. It is not, to 
my mind, as Speidel argues, a question of the ratio of soldiers and civilians in the 
Roman Empire that should determine the nature of Latinization;? what counts, as 
in the case of the slaves or the workers in one of the large production sites or in 
the mines, is the regional influence, which in some places must have been weighty. 
These brief comments on demographic changes and economics are in no way 


7 See Wilson, this volume, p. 96; Wolff, this volume, p. 162 and 165 for ludi magistri in the context 
of the mines at Vipasca; see Edmondson (2020) on the social impact of the mining district on the 
region, the interest of the Roman state, and the role of migrant workers for the mines and their 
neighbourhood. 

* Wilson, this volume, pp. 91-5, on skill transfer through migrant workers; Cooley, this volume, 
p. 111, on the impact of mobility on Latinization. 

? See Speidel, this volume, with convincing calculations of the numbers of soldiers in legions and 
auxiliary units who are discharged from the army year after year and look for a place to settle. The 
so-called military diplomas, which in the second century CE attest to the granting of citizenship to 
the auxiliary soldiers, their wives, and children, illustrate the role played by family bonds at the place 
of stationing during the active service period. 
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intended to lead away from the question of Latinization, but rather to lead 
towards its centre: how do these many small micro-worlds in the Roman Empire 
function with, and without, Latin? 

One such microcosm is indeed the aforementioned Roman army. Perhaps this 
adjective should be emphasized again, it is the Roman military, irrespective of the 
fact that it was made up of Romans and non-Romans and was organized into 
legions and auxiliaries of different sizes and functions. In this volume, the micro- 
cosm of the military has been sensitively treated in terms of both its internal and 
its external interactions; however, one could argue that consideration of these 
human aspects has been at the expense of a proper consideration of the influence of 
the army as an institution and the pressure that this influence exerted.'? There were 
occasions indeed when the army, or at least some of its members, represented the 
Roman institution peacefully and ‘civilly; for example during processions and 
sacrifices as part of religious celebrations." It was certainly not only narrowly 
military activities that brought both the soldiers themselves, and the institution, 
into contact with local civilians. 

The importance of keeping these human and institutional levels apart is also 
shown in Chapter 12, which deals not directly with social factors, but rather with 
the attitudes of the elite, particularly the emperors, towards languages and evi- 
dence for their interference in language usage, by directing language choice in 
certain domains and thus creating social expectations and pressures. Rochette 
reminds the reader several times that the emperors and the administration made 
a distinction between the functional roles of the Roman representatives—in one 
case, Latin was obligatory for a member of the army or an orator in the Senate, but 
in another, the same person might make use of Greek or another language.'? This 
is where what Adams succinctly called the ‘public voice comes into play.?^ He 
coined the term when discussing the use of the Latin language in the Roman 
army, though it also applies to the public roles of representatives of other Roman 
institutions. What is clear is that language attitudes and expectations, and 


1° See also the comments along similar lines in Mullen, this volume, p. 19. 

11 An early such attestation concerns the festivities in Mainz (later Germania Superior) after the 
death of Drusus in 9 BCE. There the army had erected a monument (tumulus) in his honour and com- 
bined an annual military procession (decursio) with a celebration with religious rites (supplications) by 
envoys of the Gallic cities, Suet. Claud. 1; Tabula Siarensis of December 19 ce, AE 1984, 508: the 
Senate had ordered monuments in the provinces and rites to be performed around them (frag. I, 
Il. 22-37), esp. ll. 29-34, with instructions for Gauls and Germanic tribes on the left bank of the Rhine 
to offer sacrifices at the cenotaph of Drusus on the day of Germanicus death and a parade march of 
the stationed legions through the arch at the same day; French translation in AE 1984, English translation 
in Crawford (1996b), no. 37. 

12 Rochette, this volume, e.g. pp. 268-71, on Claudius, who allowed the Greek language in the Senate 
in the highly rhetorical speeches of ambassadors and the (probably very skilful and elaborate) 
answers of the senators, but demanded Latin for a judge in the East as the language of Roman law 
and the representative of Rome. 

13 Adams (1999), 134. In this sense, see, e.g., Kolb, this volume, p. 119, underlining ‘the official and 
judicial language function. 
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sometimes language directives, are by no means limited to the functional elites 
who act as governors and legionary legates, procurators, quaestors, or imperial 
freedmen in the provinces. Rochette’s chapter allows us to see the trend-setters at 
the top of the social hierarchy, but precisely how these affect Latinization down 
the social scale requires further analysis. 

Many of the contributions have neither elites nor cities at the centre of their 
investigation, but these nonetheless form the frame of reference in many cases. 
Cities and central places are not only the markets for goods and the places where 
communication is condensed and educational opportunities are organized. This 
is where contacts are made, work is offered, justice is dispensed. From the wide- 
ranging contributions it becomes obvious that the forms of interaction just men- 
tioned did not always take place in Latin in the cities of the West. The role of the 
cities and their elites is thus more than just faint background noise: they are 
essential for understanding language contacts and change. This is also apparent in 
the various modern sociological models that Houten presents in Chapter 3. 

The elites and cities are connected to everything, and exploring this is helped 
by Houten's argument. The three sociolinguistic explanatory models he uses (con- 
centric wave model; hierarchical diffusion; gravity model) are heuristically par- 
ticularly effective in their combination to highlight other actors and influences, 
and the certainly important factor of ‘contact-induced sociolinguistic stratifica- 
tion’ for influences on youth, for example.'^ Houten’s approach to interpret the 
pertinence of non-Latin coin legends in a Roman province as an expression of 
local preferences is exciting. These are not expressions of resistance or even 
recalcitrance. As in the East, the autonomous (later called ‘pseudo-autonomous’) 
local bronze coins in the West were a visible and tactile expression of the obvi- 
ously desired impression of the ‘light’ burden of Roman rule. It seemed to leave a 
lot of room for the cultivation of local tradition and the upkeep of established 
expressions of identity. The language of local coinage up to the Claudian- 
Neronian period in the West will certainly produce further studies, although it is 
questionable whether they will provide more reliable information on regional 
language preferences more broadly, given the iconic role of this tangible form of 
expression of a community and its minting elite. 


14 Houten, this volume, p. 55. 

The identification of coinage as a conveyor of the local identity of the minting authority is 
accepted in historical research for the epochs from antiquity up to modern times in European con- 
texts; see, e.g., for the Roman period the contributions in Howgego (2005) and, with a focus on the 
Middle Ages, Travaini (2018). The latter author points out that, for example, in the case of money 
offerings in churches, the donor was vaguely identifiable by means of the coin legend and image that 
manifested a personal form of gift in a foreign country. The coin became a representative of the indi- 
vidual pilgrim and her or his homeland, Travaini (2018), 335. Even for the early coinage of a colony like 
Nemausus, Suspène (2012) has demonstrated that several identities of this city are served by the coin- 
age, including one for the local Gaulish environment. 
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Moreover, the theoretical connections of local and supra-regional perspectives 
as presented by Houten are implemented through some concrete analyses in the 
volume with, or without, such sociological models. These certainly include 
Meyer’s contribution on law and justice as an impact factor that opens the way to 
an exploration of the people below the local elites, defined by the absence of 
wealth, high social status, and public office-holding and therewith influence. 
Some studies in this book focus on testimonies, quantitatively and qualitatively, 
of such sub-elites and working people, including those of less urbanized areas.'? 
In exploring this evidence, however, no one argues or implies that the citizenship 
issue mentioned in the list is not a central driver." The grant of citizenship was 
not reduced to cities, and it was given not just to the elites but also to larger sub- 
elite populations (even before 212 cE)—even though our mainly inscribed evi- 
dence of course (over)represents cities and elites. Meyer’s rich contribution offers 
an indication as to the nature of the attractiveness of citizenship for the non-elite 
provincials and why they might turn to Latin. Justice and a series of guarantees 
and procedures adapted to Roman legal institutions could be obtained with the 
help of interpreters and without necessarily being Roman." In this restricted 
view, few incentives of immediate advantages and obvious benefits seem to be 
connected to citizenship apart from promotion within society and administra- 
tion. However, we should keep in mind the high transaction costs,'? if the need 
for an interpreter is not sporadic but becomes regular. At this point, as Meyer 
explains, the need for Latinization in the search for justice and the wish for pro- 
tection by Roman law and/or its representatives might become strong. It is the 
special conditions, the individual needs—such as those of a trader who is active 
supra-regionally and a producer who wants to serve large sales markets—that 
outgrow the local (contractual) law and provoke the need for Latinization, prob- 
ably also alongside citizenship ambitions, to access all the benefits of Roman law. 

Many of these main arguments of the individual contributions are aptly sum- 
marized by the editor and the contributors. The following will thus attempt to 
present briefly some open ends, issues of methodology, and possible alternative 
approaches. 


2 Micro-Worlds and Multiple Roles 


The strengths of this volume lie in its coherence of mission, insights into the vari- 
ous factors, and central chains of argumentation, and, in my view, the most 
convincing and important contributions are those that work to reveal precise 


16 Wilson, Cooley, and Cazanove and Estarán, all this volume. 17 Beltrán, this volume. 
18 Meyer, this volume, pp. 198-9. 1° Wilson, this volume, pp. 81-91. 
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phenomena through careful exploration of sets of contextualized examples.”° As 
the editor points out in Chapter 1, however, this volume is not a final word on the 
matter, but the beginning of further discussions and debate. There is still work to 
be done in determining factors of Latinization, its mechanisms and incentives for 
individual social groups, institutions, and regions. Much will provide further 
confirmation of what this volume demonstrates and what many commentators 
have assumed, but there are on occasion likely to be some surprises. Future direc- 
tions could focus on different micro-worlds, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the multiple roles held by individuals, as two key topics for further sociolinguistic 
studies on the spread of Latin and its use outside Italy. By multiple roles, I refer to 
the reality that all inhabitants of the Roman world would have had more than one 
role, whether it be the solider who is also a lover, dutiful citizen, and craftsman, or 
the craftswoman who is also devoted mother and devotee of a Germanic-origin 
deity. This is an obvious aspect of human life and an important part of sociolin- 
guistic investigations, but it is often overlooked. The non-epigraphic texts, in 
addition to the inscriptions, offer a still by no means exhausted wealth of material 
with which to think about multiple roles and the way that individuals might 
switch between them. This material will often reveal elite-related perspectives, but 
poetry and prolific writers such as Plutarch and Lucian, with their texts that fall 
outside the standard genres, provide insights into life worlds of the Roman imperial 
period in the provinces. These extensive and multi-layered insights have not yet 
been comprehensively explored in terms of illuminating the role-switching of the 
protagonists and secondary characters. Rarely are these explicitly linked to language 
changes, but they at least reveal language worlds, not only those of ambassadors, of 
publicly exposed edicts and proclamations by the Romans in the provinces, but also 
of the world of travelling, of banquets and communal meals, of rituals and sacrifices. 

Various microcosms have been sketched briefly above, and the world of 
Christianity is another, which pleasingly receives space in this volume. Wisniewski 
convincingly emphasizes that both the language in which preaching took place and 
the language from which the Holy Scriptures were quoted were probably essential 
for the question of Latinity in the Christian communities of the West. He argues that 
in the West the Latin language only very slowly spread as the language of preaching 
from the end of the second/beginning of the third century. According to 
Wisniewski, this is suggested by the mostly Greek or Greek-influenced names of 
the few known Christians in Rome before 400 ce, by the fact that some of the few 
pre-Constantinian Christian inscriptions are written in Greek, and finally by the 
late appearance of the Vetus Latina translation of the Bible at the end of the fourth 


°° Percentages and frequencies are often unconvincing when the datasets are small. Kolb, this 
volume, among others, offers a convincing exception; see, e.g., pp. 125-8, on her discussion of 
David French’s data of the practice of using Latin on the milestones in Greek language-dominated 
Asia Minor. 
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or fifth century. But, even if we could accept this argument, we still cannot draw 
any conclusions as to whether, and to what extent, the increased use of Latin as 
the language of liturgy, the Bible, and the sermon, drove the Latinization of 
the West in late antiquity. If we were to see it as a considerable driving force 
for the spread of Latin, we would have to assume that these proposed Greek- 
speaking enclave communities in the West switched en masse to Latin and became 
integrated in their Latin-speaking environment only through a religiously motiv- 
ated switch. Wisniewski rightly points out that we can hardly distinguish the 
impact that the use of the Latin language in Christian religion had on its spread 
from that of its use as the language of power. But, quite apart from that, it is also 
unlikely that the Christians in the West before the Vetus Latina Bible formed 
communities in a world that was dominated by Greek liturgy. Not only have new 
discoveries of early Bible manuscripts in Latin from Italy," which belong to a 
tradition other than the Vetus Latina, shown that we should probably reconstruct 
more regional diversity and less ‘control, but the presumed dominance of Greek 
language among early Christians in the West well into the fourth century is also 
called into question by the Latin tradition of translated commentaries and Latin 
sermons as attested in Cassiodorus Institutiones"? 

Several more micro-worlds could be sketched out, such as the world of the lit- 
tle people who define themselves by some property but are identifiable for us only 
by the fact that they were robbed. This is a world that Meyer leads us into as part 
of her examination of the use of Latin in what she describes as Volksjustiz. As 
non-Romans, they had no formal way to report and demand justice. The members 
of this ‘functional’ group are identified by their cultural preferences, religious atti- 
tude, and specific way of using Latin, sometimes with a twist into judicial lan- 
guage. In many western provinces, both clusters and isolated finds of defixiones 
can be discerned, expressing the frustration of making up for loss in a sometimes 
legally inspired Latin vernacular. If despair and need make Latin the language of 
choice, it stands to reason that, for those who were robbed, obtaining ‘justice’ 
in the second century CE, after several generations under Roman rule, could no 
longer be expressed in any other way than in Latin. This ‘justice’ is very different in 
form from that of Roman law with its formulas and procedures. But even if in the 
end it is only a curse directed via the gods and the wish that the miscreant's limbs 
wither as punishment, the language choice to achieve justice is the same: Latin. 


?! See Schirner (2015), 46-53, for the fourth-century discussion on the authority of the various 
Latin Bible translations. 

?? [t seems as if Wisniewski presumes that polytheism and imperial cult had no impact or conse- 
quences on Latinization and the spreading of a Roman identity; it is therefore difficult to understand 
why the introduction of the Latin language into the Christian liturgy, which he assumes to have taken 
place in the third or fourth century cE, would lead to an increase in the prestige of Latin, at least for 
Christians in the West (see Wisniewski, this volume, p. 249). The few testimonies in Augustine of 
Hippo for local languages refer to the competence of priests and deacons to speak Punic (pp. 245, 248, 
with further references). 
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3 Latin, not/Roman' as a Language 


Much of what makes sociolinguistics such a vibrant and wide-ranging field 
today is addressed in this volume. Language attitudes, second-language learning, 
educational practices, language management, language maintenance, shift and 
death—these are all explored. Direct evidence for languages in contact makes 
several appearances, for example, in the bilingual texts, in the loanwords, and in 
the local-language theonyms or personal names in Latin contexts.?? But there is a 
range of further evidence available, and more can be done to uncover possible 
interpretations if interdisciplinary perspectives are taken, as demonstrated by 
Cazanove and Estarán in their chapter, which shines a light on the regional 
modalities of Latinization and the survival of local languages and practices. They 
use Marie-Thérése Raepsaet-Charlier's observation of the specific wording and 
structure of the Latin dedication formulas typical for the region of, and around, 
the Aedui in Gaul, in combination with their appreciation of specific monumental 
forms, Gaulish inscriptions, and preferences such as the anatomically formed 
bronze sheets to think about the regional, or cult-related, linguistic expression of 
religious veneration.”* 

Indeed, Latin itself is constantly examined in this volume as a conduit for 
thinking about local identities. Onomastics will certainly continue to offer an 
important field of study for language developments and expressions of individual 
or ethnic identities even when the individuals and communities are making use 
of Latin as the language of writing. New tools offer new opportunities, as seen 
from the support for analyses of Celtic name forms, their transformations, and 
regional emphases now offered by the Hesperia database.” Another important 
region for further studies on Latinization in combination with onomastics is Gaul 
plus the two Germanies due to intensive research and copious data. In Celtic- and/ 
or Germanic-speaking communities, inter alia, the Latinate versions of indigenous 
names functioning as gentilicia, plus the choice to use indigenous names in all 
naming formulae, which seem to be translation or cover names with Latin, will 
continue to offer another important source of data for the sociolinguistics of 
language and identity, though of course opinions on the evaluation of these 
phenomena differ.” Thus, the non-Roman identities in the Latin language and its 


?* eg. Beltrán, this volume, p. 49. 


?* Cazanove and Estarán, this volume, pp. 229-30 on Raepsaet-Charlier, pp. 227-8 for the 
bronze sheets. 

5 See also the database for Celtic names in Roman Britain by Russell and Mullen https://www. 
asnc.cam.ac.uk/personalnames/. 

°° There are already many studies on what Coşkun and Zeidler (2005) have called Interferenznamen. 
Translation name is nom de traduction/Ubersetzungname and cover name is nom de assonance/ 
Deckname; see Mullen (2013a), 134-5; Raepsaet-Charlier and Dondin-Payre (2001); Raepsaet- 
Charlier (2011), 212-14; (2012b). 
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standard forms of expressions, which have been addressed in this volume, 
might be combined with similar work on onomastics to mutual benefit. Indeed, 
the LatinNow team has been working on these issues. Their volume on Latinization, 
local languages and literacies takes a geographical focus and explores regionality 
using interdisciplinary approaches and the support of multiple digital datasets of 
archaeological, linguistic and epigraphic remains, including onomastics.?* 

The Romans themselves played with language and identity. Virgil's master 
narrative of the Greek/Anatolian-speaking Aeneas,? who comes from Asia 
Minor and kills the ruler in Latium in order to obtain settlement space in this 
area for his people, who will rule everything in the future, is almost a revelation 
and, in a sense, establishes what could be called language policy: The explanation 
given in this epic for the fact that the Romans do not speak Roman but Latin is 
that the gods agree that, on the one hand, Aeneas and his people will have to cast 
off their old identity, but in return they will receive rights of domination. On the 
other hand, the defeated Latins will be allowed to remain in their territory and for 
the future of the Romans even more importantly perhaps, that Latin, the language 
of the defeated, will be adopted as the language of the victors (Verg. Aen. 
12.834-40). This episode is cited primarily for the Romans’ claim to dominance, 
but rarely for that of the Latin language.?? It demonstrates a historicized relativity 
of language for Roman identity, which we can also see in the affinity with, and 
acceptance of, the Greek language and culture which ultimately was part of their 
own. This downright brazen mixture of appropriation, even usurping of a foreign 
language, the abandonment and adoption of identities and the legitimised claim 
to dominion over any territory could, apart from the claim to power, also reflect 
the bitter perspective of the conquered provincials. Language can do more than 
express identity: it can create identity. Following Virgil's master narrative, 
language appropriation becomes a survival and renaissance strategy. How such 
linguistic identities are created and reshaped in reality is an ongoing topic for 
sociolinguists to which the present volume contributes through its non-Roman 
perspective. 

Many of the Latinization-related topics lead deep into the lives and self- 
understanding of the inhabitants in the provinces, depending on the region, 
depending on the tradition in the region, and, above all, depending on individual 
social status. This volume already fills a surprisingly large gap in our scholarship, 


?7 [nter alia by Beltrán, this volume. 

?* In that volume, Raepsaet-Charlier (forthcoming) explores the naming practices in Gallia Belgica 
and Germania Inferior. 

# In Homers Greek and Virgils Latin world, Aeneas and his men were imagined as Greek speak- 
ing and coming from a city in Anatolia founded and protected by Greek Gods. See Stevens (2006/7) 
for a discussion of the references to Latin as a Greek dialect and the ancestors of the Romans as Aeolic 
or Doric-speaking men. Bettini (2006), 275, discusses the consequences of the sermo matrius uniting 
the Latins and the Trojans; cf. p. 283 on the etymology of the names in the Aeneid. 

°° See Mullen, this volume, pp. 1-2. 
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with many contributions that provide information about the rich sources available 
and the methodological possibilities. Together with the other LatinNow volumes, 
which launch deeper into regionality and complexity, we can tackle questions 
about the different speeds and results of the usually voluntary adoption of Latin, 
but also the processes of superseding the regional languages by different forms of 
Latin, bilingualism, and resistance. This book also offers the beginnings of 
debates and starting points for further investigations. Some of these have been 
highlighted by the suggestions for further studies above, but no doubt others, of 
this generation and the ones to come, will think of many more aspects that can be 
pursued, to explore further the social factors of language choice and Latinization. 
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variationist sociolinguistics 22-3 writing equipment 
Vasconic 27-9, 46 Britain 21,96-8, 102, 108, 112-15, 174 
Vatican 241 funerary contexts 8-9, 102 
vehicular languages 14-15, 46-7, 49-50, Gaul 169-70, 211-12, 230-1 

117-18, 123, 132 Germanies 20-1 
Venetia et Histria 37-8 sanctuaries 230-1 
Venetic 27-9 writing exercises 1, 154, 163-4, 173-4, 178 
Vercingetorix 218 Wulfila 253-6 


Vergil, use for study of Latin 144, 154-6, 276 
Verica, leader of Atrebates 101-2 Zeno 267-8 
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Acts 60.17.4 269 
2:1-13 242-3 76.17.2 275 
Ambrosiaster Charisius 
Commentarium in 1 Epistulam ad Corinthios 271.10-20 260-1, 264-5 
14.14 240-1 Creo 
Ammianus Marcellinus Cato Maior 12.5-6 262-3 
Res gestae, 15.13.1-2 278 De fin. 3.52 266 
Res gestae, 16.5.7 278-9 De signis Ver. II 4, 37, 46, 49, 52, 54 267-8 
Res gestae 21.16.4 278-9 Codex Hizodosianus 
Res gestae 30.5.8-10 279-82 13.3.11 170-1 
Res gestae 31.16.9 278 14.9.3 282-3 
Apuleius Concilium Toletanum a. 597 can. 2 252 


Met. 3.29 280-1 


Met. 9.39 18-19, 150 Dialogue with Pascentius 254-5 


Aristides Eumenius 
To Rome 26.100-101 120-1 Oratio pro instaurandis scholis 
To Rome 97 164 9/4.5-11 168-9 

Augustine Eusebius P 
Enarrationes in Psalmos 95.2 247-8 Vita Constantini 273-4 
Ep. 20*.3 245-8, 250-1 Vita Constantini 3.13 276-7 
Ep. 84.2 245-8, 250-1 Vita Constantini 4.19.1 276-7 
Ep. 209.3 245-8, 250-1 Eutropius 

Aurelius Victor Breviarium 273-4 
De Caesaribus 273-4 Breviarium 8.6.2 92-3 
Epitome de Caesaribus 273-4 Breviarium 10.16.3 278-9 
Epitome de Caesaribus 20.8 275 Fronto 

Ausonius 168,170-1 Ad amicos 1.7 171-2 

Caesar Gaius 
De bello Gallico 1.1 30, 187-9 Inst. 2.281 274 
De bello Gallico 6.13-14 163 Inst. 3.93 192,274 


Inst. 4.37 197-8 


Caesarius of Arles Inst. 4.103 1967 


Sermo 13.4 245-6 


i Gellius 
Cassioc orus 10.11.5 263 
Institutiones 292-3 10.24.2 260 


Variae 267-8 
. ] Hermeneumata Pseudodosistheana 276 
Cassius Dio 


51.16.4 262-3 Herodian 
57.15.1-3 266-7 Hist. 273-4 
57.17.1-3 264-5 Historia Augusta 


60.8.3 270-1 Max. 2.5 147,152 


Sev. 1.4 275 
Sev. 3.7 275 
Sev. 15.7 180-1 


Horace 
Carm. 1.37.21 260-1 


Isidore 
Etymologiae 9.1.3 255-6 


Jerome 
Commentarii in epistulam ad Galatas 
2.3.8-9 245-6 
Commentarii in Isaiam 13.45.18 
247-8 
De viris inlustribus 53 240 


John the Lydian 
De mag. 2.12.2 282-3 
Justinian 
Cod. Lust. 1.1.3 282-3 
Cod. Iust. 4.59.2 267-8 
Cod. Iust. 7.45.12 282-3 


Juvenal 
15.110 164 
Livy 
Ab urbe condita 28.37 68 


Lucian 
The Dream 1-2 178 


Lucilius 
fr. 85 M 267-8 


Marcellus of Bordeaux 
De medicamentis 26-7 


Marius Victorinus 
Adversum Arium 2.8 240-1 


Martin of Braga 
De correctione rusticorum 1 245-6 


Notitia Galliarum 244-5 
Novellae constitutiones 


7.1 283 
66 283 


Novellae Theodosianae 
16.8 282-3 
439 274-5 


Ovid 
Tristia 5.12.58 11-12 


Paulus 
Digest. 34.2.32.1 267-8 


Perpetua 
Martyrdom of Perpetua 239-40 


Petronius 
Sat. 58.7 120 
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Plautus 
Poenulus, Act V 84 
Pseudolus 760 260-1 


Pliny the Elder 
NH3.7 41-2,67-8 
NH3.13 25-6 
NH 3.18 41-2, 67-8 
NH 3.39 2, 25-6 
NH 4.117 41-2, 67-8 
NH 6.5.15 87 
NH8.135 267-8 
NH 26.6 267-8 
NH 34.17 75 


Pliny the Younger 
Letters 4.13.6 162 
Letters 4.13.7-9 175-6 
Letters 4.13.9 175-6 
Letters 4.13.10-11 175-6 
Letters 10 271-3 
Letters 10.113 187-9 


Plutarch 
Sertorius 14.2-3 16-17, 159,175 


Polybius 
3.39.8 131 


Pope Gregory the Great 
Epist. 7.27 283-4 


Pseudo-Hyginus 
De munitionibus castrorum 145-6 


Quintilian 
Inst. 1.6.19 260 
Inst. 4.5.22 123-4 
Inst. 8.3.56 264-5 


Seneca 
Dial. 9.14 266 
Ep. 40.12 262 


Seneca the Elder 
Contr. 1, pr.,2 164-5 
Contr. 2.4.8 266-7 


Sidonius Apollinaris 
Epistulae V 5 254 


Strabo 
3.1.6 25-6,187-9 
3.2.15 42,160-1, 187-9 
3.4.3 164-5 
4.1.5 167-8 
4.6.11 130-1 
11.2.16 87 

Suetonius 


Augustus 25.4 263 
Augustus 84-9 259-65 
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Suetonius (cont.) 
Caligula 45.2 171-2 
Claudius 4.2. 263 
Claudius 16.2 42-3, 269 
Claudius 42.1 269-71 
De Grammaticis 3.6 167 
De Grammaticis 22.2 264-5 
Tiberius 30.1 267-8 
Tiberius 71 259, 265-8, 280 
Titus 3 266 


Tacitus 
Agricola 21.1 160-1 
Agricola 21.2 16-17, 104, 159-62, 175 
Agricola 28 145 
Ann. 3.51.2 264-5 
Ann. 4.4 134 
Ann. 4.5 135 
Ann. 4.45 25-6 
Hist. 2.20-1 146 
Hist. 2.37 146 
Hist. 2.74 146, 148-9, 156 


Taruttienus Paternus 
Digesta 50.6.7 153 


Themistius 
Orations 6 280-1 


Tryphoninus 
Digesta 42.1.48 274 
Ulpian 
Digesta 25.9 274 
Digesta 50.5.2.8 161 
Digesta 45.1.1.6 part 2 118 
Digesta 32.11pr 118, 138-9 
Digesta 47.2.19.pr. 200-1 


Valerius Maximus 
Facta et dicta memorabilia 2.2.2 
16, 268 
Vegetius 
2.19 152-3 
Velleius Paterculus 
2.110.5 144 
2.117.4 197 
2.118.1 187-9 


Vergil, Aeneid 
12.834-40 295 
12.837 1-2 
Victor of Vita 
Historia persecutionis 2.18.55 254-5 


Vita Danielis Stylitae 
17 246-7 
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AE 
1919,60 150 
1933,48 151 
1934, 165 193 n.43 
1947,35 89-90 
1947,182 275 
1951,103 88f, 89-90 
1952, 38 213 
1952, 44 193 n.43 
1958, 10 184-5 
1964, 148 196-7 
1969/70, 589 123-4 
1972, 168 214 
1976, 273 184-5 
1976, 653 121 n.9, 132 
1977,440 184-5 
1978,635 89-90 
1979, 384 201 n.75 
1980, 624 233-4 
1980, 633 233-4 
1980,658 117 
1981, 643 233-4 
1981, 690 229-30 
1983, 721 117 
1984, 495 67-8, 183-4, 186-9 
1984, 508 150,289 n.11 
1986, 323 184-5 
1986,369 46 
1987, 617 162,175-6 
1988,938 88f, 89-90 
1989, 520 168 
1991,1262 154 
1993, 1008 200-1, 203 
1993, 1035a-b 184-5 
1993, 1074 102-3 
1994, 1132 193-5 
1998,948 226 
1999,891 150 
1999,915 184-7 
1999,954a-b 203 
2000, 795 203-4 
2000, 925 201-2 
2000, 1015a-b 193 n.43 
2002, 192 150 


2002, 348 86-7 
2004, 976 171-2 
2005, 336 86-7 
2006, 1800 134 
2007,1049 201-4 
2012, 740 203 
2014,648 203 
2015,587 203 
2016, 906-72 106 
2016, 909 107 
2016, 932 107 
2016, 935 107 
2016,940 106 
2016, 944 107 
2016, 950 107 
2016,951 107 
2016, 955 107 
2016, 956 107 
2016, 968 107 
2016, 1059 196-7 


BGU 
IL 423 152-3 
ll, 35-7 274-5 
V, 1210 274-5 


CEL 
113, 3906 149 n.87 


CIG 
HI 5853 86-7 
IV 9890 239 n.8 


CIL 
I° 203 43 n.85 
I° 584 184-5, 187-9 
I’ 614 183-4, 186-7 
P709 43 n.85 
I?2951a 70-1, 185-9, 196-8 
11460 184-5 
11656 184-5 
II 857-9 184-5 
H 1052 74 
I 1087 46 
IL 1174 194 n.47 
111438 184-5 
112002 193 n.43 
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CIL (cont.) 
I1 2886 123 n.13 
11 2892 162, 164-5, 175-6 
113167 123 n.13 
113221 123 n.13 
113271 123 n.13 
114511 194 n.47 
114514 194 n.47 
115041 67-8, 183-4 
115042 193-5 
115181 96, 162, 164-5 
II.5 1022 164-5 
II? 2.13, 329 44 
II? 2.13, 204 44 
II? 2.13, 230 44 
II? 2.13, 331 44 
II? 2.13, 405 44 
II? 2.13, 411 44 
II? 2.13, 437 44 
II? 2.13, 464 44 
I? 5 264-5 
I? 5, 414-16 46 
II? 5, 418-19 46 
II? 5,672 46 
II? 5, 676 46 
II? 5, 684 46 
II? 5,900 264-5 
II? 5,994 184-5 
II? 5, 1022 44 n.91 
I? 7,244 46 
IP? 7,250 203 
IP? 7,251 203 
I? 7,252 203 
IP 7,870 184-5 
IP 7,871 184-5 
IP 14, 301 45-6 
I? 14, 305 45-6 
I? 14, 327-8 45-6 
I? 14, 668 45-6 
I? 14, 2299 193-5 
III 123 150 
III 321 123 n.13 
III 600 123 n.13 
1113576 151 
1113565 153 n.109 
I 6983 123 n.13 
1117999 149-50 
III 10505 89-90 
III 11453 174 n.83 
IH 12283 273 
II 14126,1 153 
II 14149,30 123-4 
III 14349 88f, 89-90 
III 14507 89-90 
V 1863 123 n.13 


V 1964 123n.13 
V 2490 184-5 

V 2492 184-5 

V 5050 190-2 

V 7749 184-5 

V 7817 185n.7 
V14871 88f,89 
VI5197 121 
VIS8481 88f, 89 
VI 32323 150 n.91 


VIII 2515 
VIII 2728 
VIII 7449 


149-50 
122 n.12 
144 n.61 


VIII 18086 c 8 153 
X802 214 n.42 
X1634 86-7 

X1797 86-7 

X 6512-14 214 

XII 3148-9 210 

XII 2459-60 193 n.43 
XII 5388 213-17 
XIII 259 122n.12 


XIII 1048 
XIII 1074 
XIII 1368 
XIII 1393 
XIII 1577 
XIII 1910 
XIII 2494 
XIII 2581 
XIII 2585 
XIII 2630 
XIII 2733 
XIII 2821 
XIII 2843 
XIII 2876 
XIII 2887 
XIII 2966 
XIII 3183 
XIII 5166 
XIII 5408 
XIII 5412 
XIII 5468 
XIII 5661 
XIII 5708 
XIII 6599 
XIII 6622 
XIII 7750 
XIII 7751 
XIII 7752 
XIII 8254 
XIII 8355 
XIII 8773 


233-4 
233-4 

226 

168 

233-4 
168-9 
233-4 

193 n.43 
233-4 
224-6, 225f 
224-6, 225f 
224-6, 225f 
226, 227f 
220, 221f 
229-30 
169-70 
226 

123 n.13 
226 

226 

226, 227f 
224 n.78 
193 n.43 
151 

151 

151 

151 

151 

193 n.43 
176 

88f, 89-90, 198-9 


XIII 10026 233-4 
XIII 11225 233-4 


XIII 11226 233-4 
XIII 11239 226 n.80 
XIII 11240-11,242 227-8 
XIII 11247 223-4 
XIII 11340.7 201-2 
XIII 11340.8 204-5 
XIII 11978a 214 n.42 
XIV 2434 167-8 
XIV 4301 150n.91 
XIV 4303 150 n.91 
XVI69 137 n.16 
XVII 2, 294 213 
XVII 2, 343 129-31 
XVII 3, 378 130-1 
XVII 2, 426 129-31 
XVII 3, 441 130-1 
XVII 2, 659 129, 129f 
XVII 4, 111 123-4 


CILCC 
1.213 190-1 


CIS 
113, 3908 149 n.87 
V.1.1 32-3 


DT 
109 204-5 


DTM 
1-3 201-2 
7 201-2 
11 201-2, 204-5 
12 204-5 
15 204-5 
16 201-2 


ELRH 

Cl 65-7 

Cll 74-5 

C19 59 

C59 74-5 

C60 74-5 

C80 74-5 

C81 74-5 

C82 74-5 

C87 203 
1 67-8,183-4 
2 67-8, 183-4, 187-9 
23 61-3 
28 46 
29 200-1, 203 
34 203 
35 203 
36-U37 203 
38 46 
40 46 
41-45 46 
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U50 46 
U51 46 
U57 46 
U58 46 


FIRA? 
1no.71 190-2 
3no. 92 193-5 


HAE 
1422 185 n.8 


HEp 
4 (1994) 447 203 
7 (1997) 965 193-5 
13 (2003/4) 233 190-1 


Hesperia 
A.10.04b 67 
CU.02.01suspecta 44 
Mon.89 44 
Mon.91 46 
Mon.95-96 46 
Mon.97 46 
Mon.97.12 69-70 
Mon.100 46 
Mon.101 46 
Mon.103 46 
SO.05.01-02 226 
SP.02.29suspecta 44 
SP.02.43 44 
T.11.05-06 45-6 
T.11.09 45-6 
V.04.1-61 45-6 


IDRE 
11273 89-90 
11308 89-90 


IG 
VII 2713 272 
XIV 830 86-7 
XIV 2434 167-8 
XIV 2525 239 n.8 


IGR 
I261 87-9 


ILingons 
295 229-30 
ILLRP 
323 264 
476 184-5 
477 184-5 
514 183-4 
517 184-5 


ILS 
15 183-4 
300 86-7 
206 190-2 
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ILS (cont.) PLRE 
2028 154 IProbus 5, 738 164-5, 175-6, 280-1 
2049 154 II Iulianus 3, 637 282-3 
2205 154 RIB 
2238 154 323 199 n.68, 204 n.97 
2257 154 I1-40 106 
2380 154 1882-3 151 
2540 151 11036 151 
2558 154 11576 151 
2671 154 11593-4 151 
2793 154 12100 147-8 
2814 151,154 I2107 147-9 
2905 154 12108 147-9 
5050 150 n.91 II.2 2415.19 226 n.88 
5795 122-3 II.2 2415.26 226 n.88 
5944 184-5 11.4 2443.13 193-5 
5945 184-5 II.4 2443.19 193-5 
5946 184-5 11.4 2446.27 111 
5971 184-5 II.5 2485.1 110-11 
5972 184-5 II.8 2503.225 102-3 
7273 86-7 II.8 2503.271 102-3 
7784 273 II.8 2504.29 193-5 
8271 193-5 II.5 2485.1 110-11 
8752 204-5 11.5 2485.9 (ii) 110-11 
9061 154 I 3001-11 106 
9142 154 
RIGI 
IPT G-257, figs 311-14 220-2 
26 189-90 G-268, fig. 325 220-2, 222f 
MLH G-554 220-2 
C.18.5-6 45-6 G-555 220-2 
E11.1-33 45-6 RIG IL1 
H.6.1 45-6 L-9 224-6,225f 
K.00.3 44 L-10 224-6, 225f 
O.Ber. L-11 224-6,225f 
IL121 89-90 L-13 220, 223-6 
O.Did. RIGIL2 
417 148,155 fig. 131 bis 10 n.33, 178 
O.Krok. 1-38 20473 
98 147-8, 151-2 15100720453 
L-133 226, 227f 
OGIS 
TTE RIGIII 36, 233-4 
Pltal. RIU 
234 253-4 185 (Scarbantia) 157 
11590 89-90 
PLAW 
ER282 251 BR 
ER655 252 16. 48,7.50i 1 149-50 
ER1267 251 47i6 149-50 
ER1560 251 89, 3,7 (216 ce) 153 
ER1891 251 Russu, I. I., Inscriptiile Daciei Romane (1975) 
ER2301 251 TabCerDI 92-3 
ER2376 251 TabCerD VII 93 


ER2387 253-4 TabCerD X 93 
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TabCerD XI 93 353 149 n.85 
TabCerD XII 93 452 154 
TabCerD XVIII 93 581 149 n.85 
SEG 582 149 n.85 
17.759 275 855 154 
861 149 n.85 


19.783 149 n.87 


43.442 123 n.15 862 149 n.85 
44.1204 131 875 149 n.85 
45.1879 123 n.15 891 149 n.85 
45.1880 123 n.15 11193 193-5 
46.2120 123 n.15 11213 90 
47.1624 123 n.15 11291 8-9,8f 
51.823 123 n.15 11343 194 n.47 
52.1163 149 n.87 11344 19-20 
65.1408 150 n.90 11346 19-20 
III 642 261 n.21 
SIG 
TPSSR 
1253 167-8 E 
s TPSulp 
on 69 106 n.50 
Tab. Sulis 78 85 
cred WT (Tab. Lond. Bloomberg) 
9 201n.75 Ee 
10.11-12 200-1 un 
14 199-200 or 
18 199-200 Bd 
ae 37 107, 193-5 
eet 38 193 n.43 
49 201 n.82 An 
112-16 204-5 + 
Tab. Vindol. 48 107 
118 154 51 196-7 
119 154 53 193-5 
120 154 55 107,193-5 
155 154 56 107,193-5 
213 88f 61 107,193-5 
308 154 62 107 


310 149 n.85 76 107 


